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INDIA IN PARLIAMENT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The following pages compiled from Hansard, Parliamentary 
Debates, are intended to present* to the Indian public an account 
of the proceedings in the British Houses of Parliament of matters 
Indian, and if possible, to show the trend of events which contribute 
to the shaping of India’s political destiny so far as it is directed and 
led by Parliament. The volume opens with the now famous 
announcement of 20th Aug.’ 17, declaring, in the carefully v^orded 
language of politicians, the policy of His Majesty’s Government 
with regard to India, The causes which led to that announcement 
are now matters of past history which it is not the object here to 
open. But it may be recalled, in passing, that that declaration 
was made under a strain which has now passed off. Good 
intentions are often expressed and resolved upon, alike by Nations 
as by individuals, under the compelling force of some adventitious 
unthought of emergency but people do not live in strain for ever ; 
it passes off, and with it many a good resolve 1 That announcement 
was made when the British Empire was in peril, and not a day too 
soon or too late. India herself was in a state of ferment and things 
were so drifting as to throw all thought, all sections, all creeds — 
Hindus and Moslems, Brahmins and Pariahs, townsmen and village- 
folk, agitators and merchants —all into an united common stream of 
thought and action and ideal.- Discerning people in high and 
responsible quarters saw that some remedy was required. Accor- 
dingly the War cabinet in England forged a remedy and hurled it 
over the seven -seas to India I Came the Declaration of August 20th 
to India and with it the Apple of Discord ! The drift of things 
into a common channel stopped ; streams rolled back. Lines became 
distinctly discernible : Extremists, Moderates, Homq Rulers, Brah- 
mins, Non-Brahmins, etc a thousand sects and creeds of thought 
ran helter-skelter all scrambling for the apple. So far the announce- 
ment was well aimed and it well served its purpose 1 
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Mr* Montagu— ‘the Man* 

The central figure in the current phase of India's Parliamentary 
history is the Secretary of State, the Rt. Plon. Edwin^ Samuel 
Montagu. Hi§, ,aQi\i;igjcti^oi]L wjitl;i I^d^an d£i,tes officially from 

1910 w^je.n he chpi^ai by i^ojd (t1:|i»en Mprley to be the 
Under-secretary or State for India. He has had a thorough grinding 
ii\the Morleyan code of Liberalism and whether his present actions 
reflect some of the haltering and unconvincing principles of that 
code, history has yet to judge. His earlier speeches in Parliament 
on Indian affairs, particularly the budget speeches of the four years 
1910 — 13, the period, of hip Under-seGtetaryship, however, breathe 
a spirit of liberalism and exhibit a breadth of heart rare even in 
those halcyon days of liberalism. For one thing he has ever 
G^rri^^ 4 ''^hh him an air of warm fellowship with his Indian fellow- 
and, privately and in the platform, outside office, he has 
cham.pipned the cause of India and 'sympathised with her woes, as 
few else have championed and sympathised since the days of John 
Bright. Office, especially the unenviable office of the Indian Sea'e*- 
tary of state with its unavoidable bondage of system and tradition, ' 
n;iay apd do. sometimes appear to have cast a shadow on the real ma% ! 
bpl;- tb.G. time is not yet to Judge if the man or the machiae has* out- >, 
g;]gpy[n.;the. other. History stores ample proof of cases where the 
machine breaks the man, system, clogs his activity and tradition wrecks 
spjci.ety. Mr. Montagu has already shown rare tapt and ingenuity in 
tbp handling, of ;probleins where air ihat is old and rotten of an old 
wprld stand ip the path, of progress. He has travelled far all 
oyer. Inffia. more than once and his utterances reveal that he has 
tf^yellpfi anci learned from, his travels as only one who has, a heart ' 
in^li^ptwitJi, feeling can learn, and understand. 

, . ^^was for the. last , time in India in 1917-^.1 8 ms the special' 
reprps^enliatiye : of His Majesty’s Government., in order tO; discuss 
with the authorities and representatives of the people here the 
v^iqus questions concerning constitutional changes iui the* *‘too 
wopden, tQo iron” Governme it of India. A charaoteriefcic of the* 
m,^,/one . perhaps. ^ flowing from the same rare tact and ingenuity 
inhe^enririn, him which has enabled, him more than once to ply 
through, difficult! waters, is his knack.of keeping himself, his per- 
sonality, apd egotism, far. away, behind the true issues he wants 
carried* ,! This serves to . mark him off -from the pattern of junkers 
o|,,,whom Indip knows unfortunately too well and too many. The 
p9w.er Pf^sneh a. man, be it for .God, or .evil, is. far greater than, that 
of^a ppck.of , bluster^^^^ junkers .put- together^ and India requires 
equaUngenuity and slqlLto .watch the,, doings and sayings of such 
a skilful person. 
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Immediately before he took his seat in the Cabinet as Secretary 
®f State for India, he told his constituencies at Cambridge : — 

I take up the work where Mr. Chamberlain left it a few days ago. As- 
a private member of the House of Commons, when I had no sort of notion 
that I should be asked to fill any vacancy in the India ^ Office, I made a 
speech on Indian affairs. That speech embodied the opinions I held and 
still hold. Mr. Chamberlain told the House of Commons that the reform of 
the Covt. of India was now under discussion between him and his Council 
and the Viceroy, and his Council and advisers in India. I take up that 
discussion, I hope, without interruption where he left it, and in due coux'se 
the Grovt. will announce their policy. 

The speech referred to is his well known speech in the 
House of Commons, 12 July, 1917, on the Debate on the Mesopota- 
mia Commission’s Report, in which occur that famous denunciation 
of the Govt, of India which is so often quoted : — 

'‘The Govt, of India is too w'ooden, too iron, too inelastic, too ante- 
diluvian, to be of any use for modern purposes, I do not believe that any body 
could ever support the Govt, of India from the point of view of modem 
requirements. 

'T tell this House that the statutory organisation of the India office- 
produces an apotheosis of circumlocution and red, ta/pe beyond the dreams of 
any ordinary citizen.*^ 

Below is given an extensive extract from that speech from 
which it may be gathered with what mind he came to the India 
office. The Mesopotamian affair of 1917, it maybe necessary to- 
point out, was a hopeless muddle. Troops were sent without 
provision, provision was sent without direction, conflicting orders 
from authority paralysed action, and the man at the spot, General 
Nixon, had to retire after the battle of Ctesiphon. A Commission 
of enquiry was issued and it scathingly attacked the Sec. of State 
(Mr. Chamberlain), Lord Hardinge (the Viceroy), and others of the 
Government of India. The wirulence with which the press in 
England attacked Lord Hardinge, whom India will ever remember 
as one of her very few . well-wishers and sympathisers, was after 
all prompted by party tactics. The immediate effect, of the storm 
raised was the resignation of Mr. Chamberlain and Ihe appoint- 
ment of Mr. Montagu as the Secretary of State, 

On the Debate on the Report of the Meftopotamian Com- 
mission iti the. House of Commons, 12 July 1917, IV|r. Montagu in 
the course of his speech said : — 

'T will now turn to Lord Hardinge. There can be no doubt in the 
mind of anybody who is acquainted with recent occurrences in 
India that Lord Hardinge when he left India left it by the uniyersal 
opinion of all Indians, people and Princes, as the most popular 
Viceroy of modern times. 
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“He is censured by this document (the Report) for what, for the hi 
that he relied too much upon those who had been chosen to give hii: 
military advice. Among the many things we .have never decided 13 
this country are the relations between politicians and, soldiers. On th; 
same day you may read' two newspapers : sometimes, I think, yoi 
will read in one newspaper trenchant criticisms against the Govern 
inent for overruling or disregrading or attempting to hamper the actioi 
of their military advisers, and on the other hand you will find peremp 
tory demands that they should so hamper, overrule or criticise theii 
military advisers. The two accusations are not in harmony with on^; 
another, and the true relation of the responsibility of politicians anq 
soldiers has never been satisfactorily decided in this country, or a^ 
far as I know, by any Government. But the mistake that Lord 
Hardinge made, if it be a mistake, is the same miskake as my Right 
Hon. friend made when he relied upon Lord French and Sir 
Douglas Haig, and the same mistake he is making when he relies! 
now on the advice of Sir Douglas Haig. i 

“Lord Hardinge’s reliance upon Sir Beauchamp Duff is not^ 
different from that of my Right Hon. friend opposite. Lord! 
Hardinge in this regard cannot be treated as an isolated figure. I think | 
the real charge against the Indian Government is a charge in which ; 

I want to include Lord Hardinge and my Right Hon. friend opposite ! 
(Mr. Chamberlain) and his predecessor in offce, Lord Crewe. I 

“It is so easy to be wise after the event. At the beginning of the 
war I believe there was too great doubt of the loyalty and co-opera- j 
tion of the Indian people. The Twies newspaper, day after day for { 
sessions and months past, had articles pointing out that sedition ! 
was supposed to be rife. It loomed certainly much too large in the ! 
discussions of the House. It misled the Germans into thinking 
India was disloyal, and the deliberate policy of the Government in 
regard to India during the War seems to me to have been this : Let us 
make as little contribution as we can from India : Keep the | 
War away from India ; we will take Indiansoldiers and put them j 
into France, and lend Indian civilians to the Home Govern- | 
ment. India geographically as a country should be content 
with defending its own frontiers, and in maintaining order — a very | 
great responsib^ity — ^inside the continent of India. Apart from j 
that it was to do nothing near itself in the War. The people i 
of India were not even asked to contribute to the War, although they ; 
asked Parliament that they should be allowed to contribute. I am j 
told that volunteers were asked for in Bengal for certain purposes, | 
and afterwards were told they were not wanted. I am talking now j 
of the beginning of the War. The policy was that we did not know ] 
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whether India should co-operate in this War or not ; we did not 
trust them; we dare not trust them — I am not criticising them from 
that point of view — let us keep the War far from India. Then events 
proved that the Indian people were anxious to co-operate, and the 
share of the Indian people in this War, from beginning to the end, has 
always been greater than the share of the Indian Government inthis 
War, and always more willing than the share of the Indian Govern- 
ment When this atmosphere had been created, when Indian troops 
had been sent to France, and as Lord Hardinge said, when India had 
been “bled white” suddenly there comes a change of policy, this ex- 
pedition to Bagdad, a complete reversal of policy, unaccompanied, so 
far as I can see, with any big enough effort to putthe Government and 
organisation of India, which was then on a peace footing, on a war 
footing, for an aggressive war^ comparable to the change in policy. 
Therefore, the machinery was overturned; there was no equipment 
for war, and when expeditions were sent abroad they ought to have 
been equipped in a way comparable to the equipment of the 
expeditionary forces in this country and in our Dominions. As 
a matter of fact, here comes what I regard a true reduction from this 
source. The machinery of Government in this country, with its 
unwritten constitution, and the machinery of Government in our 
Dominions, has proved itself sufficiently elastic, sufficiently capable 
of modification, to turn a peace-pursuing instrument into a war- 
making instrument. It is the Government of India alone which 
does not seem capable of transformation, and I regard that as based 
upon the fact that the machinery is statute-written machinery. The 
Government of India is too wooden^ too iron, too inelastic, too ante* 
diluvian, to he of any use for the modern purposes we have in view* 
I do not believe that anybody could ever support the Government of 
India from the point of view of modern requirements. 

The Qhost of an Indian Debate* 

“The tone of those Debates was unreal, unsubstantial 
-and ineffective. If estimates for India, like estimates for the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and the Colonial Secretary 
were to be discussed on the floor of the House of Com- 
mons, the Debates on India would be as good as the debates 
on foreign affairs. After all, what is the difference ? Has it ever 
been suggested to the people of Australia that they should piy 
■the salary of the Secretary of State for the Colony? Why 
should the whole cost of that building itself, in Charles Street, 
including the building itself, be an item of the Indian taxpayefs 
burden rather than that of this House of Commons and the people 
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of this country ? If I may give , one example of , the inconvenience- 
of the existing system, I would refer to the Indian Cotton Duties 
debate which occurred in this House this year. The Cotton Duties 
had been imposed and there was no possible way of undoing that. 
That is the attitude in which we always debate Indian affairs. You 
have got no opportunity of settling the policy. It has been some- 
times questioned whether a democracy can rule an Empire. I say 
that in this instance the democracy has never had the opportunity 
©f trying. But even if the House of Commons were to give orders 
to the Secretary of State, the Secretary /of State is not his own 
master. In matters vitally affecting India, he can be overruled by 
a majority of his Council. I may be told that the cases are very rare 
in which the Council has differed from the Secretary of State for 
India. I know one case anyhow, where it was a very near thins- 
^d where t^ action of the Council might without remedy have 
- involved the Government of India in a policy out of harmony with 

^ Commons and the Cabinet. 
And these gentlemen are appointed for seven years, and can only 

w K from the House of Parliament by Resolution carried 

m both Houses calling on them for their resignations.- The whole 
^tem of the India Office is designed to prevent control by the 
Houseof Commons for fear that there might be too advanced a 
Secretary of State. I do not say that it is possible to govern India 
tlnough the intervention of the Secretary of State with no exuert 
advice, but what I do say is that in this epoch, now after the 

Krtir r*' his expert advice in some other way 

than by this Council of men, great men though no doubt they 

thlT^T^’ after lengthy service in India to sjiend 

as members of the Council of 
practice of telegrams backward and 
n telegrams, commented upon by the/Mesopot- 
amia Report, has come into existence. j-wcixjpoi 

Red tape in India Office. 

in House know much about procedure 

m the India Office, how the Council sits in Committees how there 
isinterposed between the Civil Servant and the political Chiefs 
the Committees of the India Council, and how the^ draft on some 

' ^ch Sn£ ft be referred' back to the Committee 

wbn ^ Secretary of 

fcackto thp Tn Council, which may refer it 

back to the Committee, and two- or three times in its history may 
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go backwards and forwards ? I say that that is a system so cum- 
brous, so designed to prevent efficiency and change that in the light 
of these revelations it cannot continue to exist. I speak very bitterly, 
and I speak with some feelings on this subject, for in the year 
1912 a very small modification in this machinery was attempted by 
Lord Crewe, and a Bill was introduced into the House of Com- 
mons. On the motion of Lord Curzon, it was thrown out on Second 
Reading in another place. Its authorship was attributed tO me, 
and I was supposed to have forged it on my Noble Chief, because 
I found that the machinery of the India Office was not good for 
my own purposes. My only desire then, as it is now, was to try and 
find something which had some semblance of speedy action. Govern- 
ment offices are often - accused of circumlocution and red-tape, I 
have been to the India Office and to other offices. I tell this Mouse 
that the statutory organisation of the India Office produces an apo-* 
theosis of circumlocution and red-tape hoyond the dreams of any ordi- 
nary citizen. Now I will come to one particular detail of the India 
Office administration before I pass from this subject. I think the 
Mesopotamia Report stigmatises the conduct of the Stores Depart- 
ment as in the one respect unbusinesslike. The Stores Department 
of the India Office is a Department whose sole function — a most 
important function certainly — is the purchase of millions of pounds 
worth of equipment for the Indian Army, clothing and such like. 
It is presided over by a Civil servant ; in the year 1912 or 1913 
a vacancy occurred in that office, and it was suggested then that 
the proper man to superintend mere purchasing operations of that 
kind was a business man, an institution of the policy always associat- 
ed with the Prime Minister. Great difficulties appeared in the way 
of the appointment of a business man, and a Civil servant was 
appointed. But it was agreed then that the next occupant of the 
office should be a, business man. My right Hon, Friend, the 
Secretary of State, told me yesterday that a Civil servant had again 
been appointed. 

Too Rigid Government 

‘T come now to the question of the Government of India fronn 
India. ^ I think that the control of this Hou:>e over the Secretary 
of State ought to be more real, and I would say further that the 
independence of the Viceroy from the Secretary of State ought to- 
be much greater. Tou cannot govern a great country by the 
despatch of telegrams. The Viceroy ought to have far greater 
powers devolved to him than is at present the case. When I say 
that, I do submit that you cannot leave the Viceroy as it is. Are 
there four much more busy men in this country than His Majesty 
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the King, the Prime Minister, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Alfairs, and the Speaker of the House of Commons ? Yet the 
-analogous positions of these four posts are held by one man in 
India, and he is expected to be responsible and closely to investigate 
the conduct of a great expedition like, this ! You cannot find an 
individual who can undertake the work. Your executive system 
in India has broken down because it is not constituted for the com- 
plicated duties of modern Government but you cannot reorganise 
the Executive Government of India, remodel the Yiceroyalty, 
.and give the Executive Government more freedom from this House 
of Commons and the Secretary of State, unless you make it more 
responsible to the people of India. Really the whole system has 
got to be explored in the light of the Mesopotamian Commission. 
It has proved to be of too much rigidity. My Hon. and gallant 
friend opposite (Com. Wedgwood) in his Minority Report, I think — 
certainly -in the questions he has asked in this House — seems to 
.advocate a complete Home Rule for India, t do not believe there 
is any demand for that in India on a large scale. I do not believe 
it will be possible, or certainly be a cure for these evils. 

Commander Wedgewood : — I want that to be the goal to- 
wards which we are driving. 

Mr. Montagu • As a goal, I see a different picture; I see the 
great self-governing Dominions and provinces of India organised and 
co-ordinated with the great principalities, the existing principalities — 
-and perhaps new ones — not one great Home Rule country, but a 
series of self-governing provinces and Principalities, federated by one 
‘Central Government. But whatever be the object of your rule in India, 
the universal demand of those Indians whom I have met and corres- 
ponded with is that you should state it. Having stated it you should 
give some instalment to show that you are in real earnest; some 
ibeginning of the new plan which you intend to pursue ; that gives you 
the opportunity of giving greater representative institutions in some 
form or other to the people of India, of giving them greater control of 
their Executive, of remodelling the Executive — that affords you the 
■opportunity of giving the Executive more liberty from Home because 
you cannot leave your harassed officials responsible to two sets of 
people. Responsibility here at home was intended to replace or to 
-be a substitute for responsibility in India. As you increase 
.responsibility in India you can lessen that responsibility at home. 

The Will of the Indian People- 
“But I am positive of this, your great claim to continue the illogical 
system of Government by which we have governed India in the past 
tjs that it was efficient. It has been proved to be not efficient. 
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It has been proved to be not sufficiently elastic to express the will of 
the Indian people, to make them into a warring nation as they 
wanted to be. The history of this war shows that you can rely 
upon the loyalty of the Indian people to the British Empire — if you 
ever before doubted it! If you want to use that loyalty you must take 
advantage of that love of country which is a religion in India, and 
you must give them that higher opportunity of controlling their own 
destinies, not merely by councils which cannot act,. but by control, 
by growing control of the Executive itself. Then in your next war — 
if we ever have war — in your next crisis, through times of peace, you 
will have a contented India, an India equipped to help. Believe me, 
Mr. Speaker, it is not a question of expediency, it is not a question 
-of desirability. Unless you are prepared to remodel, in the light of 
modern experience, this century-old and cumbrous machine, then 
I believe, I verily believe, that you will lose your right to control the 
destinies of the Indian Empire.'’ 

Mr Montagu’s liberal ideas are best expounded in his own speech 
At Cambridge on Liberslism delivered on the 28 Feb. 1912, the 
year of the great Imperial Durbar at Delhi when he was the Under 
Secretary. In the course of his address he said: — 

^‘The keystone of Canadian loyalty is the freedom of the Canadian 
people. Canada has not moved a step towards separation or 
Republican institutions, yet Canada is divided only by an imaginary 
line from the greatest and most progressive Republic in the world, 
and the tie of free association within the Empire has held in face of 
the strongest natural and political attractions. From that the 
Conservatives ought to have learnt a lesson in Empire-building, but 
they learnt nothing. When more than fifty years had passed, when 
Canada wq.s becoming increasingly loyal and prosperous, we came to 
South Africa. Had the Conservatives learnt anything in Empire- 
building ? The Lyttelton Constitution, rejected by the Dutch, fraught 
with friction and irritation at every step, was their best performance. 
When fortunately and by the mercy of heaven the end of their reign 
■came and Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, by his application to 
South Africa of the liberal principles of freedom, laid the foundations 
•of the South African Union, of another Canada in Africa, which in 
my opinion justified the policy of the British Empire in the eyes of 
fthe world, yet the then leader of the Conservative party, Mr. Balfour, 
called our policy the most reckless experiment of modern times. 

The Turo of India* 

Well, then, when these principles of self-government had been applied 
in their most extreme form, came the turn of India, when Lord 
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Morley introduced his Indian Councils Act in 1909. Here was 'no- 
far-reaching scheme, here was no reckless experiment, merely. a 
cautions attempt to associate the governed with the governor 
’ and to give expression to popular opinion in India. And we had 
the late Lord Percy in the House of Commons saying ! '‘Therefore, 
although it is our duty to warn the Government of the dangers which 
in our opinion attend many of the steps which we are recommending,, 
the responsibility of acting upon or neglecting the warning must rest 
with the Government themselves.” And we had the usual carping 
criticism of Lord Curzon. Well, nobody can doubt the success of 
the Indian Councils Act, but still the Conservatives have learnt no 
better. The latest efforts in Imperial workmanship were the far- 
reaching reforms announced the other day at Delhi as the central 
feature of His Majesty's successful visit to his Indian dominions. It 
would be improper for me to discuss these reforms without 
prefacing my remarks with a word of my own personal belief that 
the great outstanding triumph of that Indian tour was the personality 
of King George himself. The good results of his gracious voyage- 
to India will long outlive the pleasure afforded the Indian people 
by the opportunity of demonstrating their overwhelming loyalty to- 
the British Throne. 

The Durbar Announcements* 

'Tn the House of Commons Mr. Bonar Law dismissed it with 
two criticisms : firstly, that it would cost money ; and, secondly,. 

; that the reversal of the partition of Bengal, as he called it, was a. 
damaging blow to our prestige, I would say in passing that the 
complaint about expense as the first objection to a great Imperial 
measure is typical of modern Conservatism. To them ideals, 
poetry, liberty, imagination are unknown ; they reduce Empire- 
to a profit and loss account ; their ideal is one of a cash nexus, 
ind a rnillion or two is to them far more important than the fact that 
:he transfer of capital provides India with a new city, in a historic* 
place, amid the enthusiastic welcome of the whole of a traditiou- 
: loving people. And as for prestige — O India, how much happier 
wbald have been your history if that word had been left out of the- 
English vocabulary ! But there you have Conservative Imperialism 
:,C at its worst : we are 'not there, mark you, to repair evil, to amend 
injustice, to profit by experience — we must abide by our mistakes, 
continue to outrage popular opinion simply for the sake of being able to 
say fl have said what I have said I I have in other places and at 
other times expressed my opinion freely on prestige. We do not: 
hold India by invoking this well-mouthed word ; we must hold it by 
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Just institutions, and more and more as time goes on by the consent 
of the governed. That consent must be based on the respeqt which 
we shall teach them for the progressive justice of the Government 
in responding to their legitimate demands. But Mr. Bonar Law 
knows nothing of India, as he will be the first to admit, and it is 
to the House of Lords that we must turn for a more exhaustive 
criticism of our proposals. 

Lord Curzon !! 

‘Tn the lengthy speech which he delivered last week in the House 
of Lords he did lip-service to Parliamentary control, but notwith- 
standing the fact that Lord Midleton was sitting next him, notwith- 
standing the fact that it was Mr. Brodrick, as he then was, not 
Lord Curzon, who was technically responsible for a large part of 
the Curzonian administration, he never mentioned the ex-Secretary of 
State in the whole course of his speech, nor did Lord Midleton 
speak himself. Lord Curzon has chosen as a point of survey 
for the work of which he is so proud — a point in which he is iri 
his own light, and his shadow is over everything that he has done. 
It is not “Hands off India’^ that he preaches : it is “Leave Curzonian 
India as Lord Curzon left it,” To alter anything that Lord Curzon 
did would be damaging to our prestige 11! 

Why the Partition was Reversed* 

“Next, Lord Curzon stated that our policy involved a reversal of 
his policy. I trust Lord Cur-zon will forgive me for saying that he 
never had a policy at all. {Laughter and applause?) He was a mere 
administrator, an industrious, fervid, and efficient administrator. 
He was, in a word, a chauffeur who spent his time polishing up the 
machinery, screwing every nut and bolt of his car ready to make it 
go, but he never drove it ; he did ■ not know where to drive it to. 
{Applause?) He merely marked time and waited until a reforming 
■Government gave marching orders. If he were to claim that the 
partition of Bengal was more than an administrative measure, 
designed as a part of a policy, then I say that it was even a worse 
mistake than I thought it, for the making of a Mahomedan State 
was a departure from accepted British policy which was bound to 
result in the antithesising and antagonising of Hindu and Maho- 
medan opinion. I had always hoped that this was the unforeseen 
result, and not a deliberate achievement, of Lord Curzon’s blunder. 
It has always been proud boast of English rule in India that we 
have not interfered between the different races, religions, and creeds 
which we found in the country. 
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* The New Policy- 

^‘Where the difference lies is in this : that we have endeavoured to- 
look ahead, to co-ordinate our changes in Bengal with the general 
lines of our future policy in India, which is stated now for the first 
time in the Government of India’s despatch that has been publishecf 
as a Parliamentary Paper. That statement shows the goal, the aim. 
tovrards which we propose to work — not immediately, not in a hurry^ 
but gradually. Perhaps you will allow me to quote the sentence in 
the despatch which contains the pith of the statement : ^‘The only 
possible solution would appear to be gradually to give the provinces 
a larger measure of self-government until at last India would consist 
of a number of administrations, autonomous in all provincial affairs^ 
with the Government of India above them all, possessing power to 
interfere in cases of misgovernment, but ordinarily restricting their 
functions to matters of Imperial concern.” We cannot drift on for 
ever without stating a policy. A new generation, a new school of 
thought, fostered by our education and new European learning, ha& 
grown up, and it asks : “What are you going to do with us The 
Extremist politicians, who form the outside fringe of this school^ 
have made up their minds as to what they want. One of their 
leaders, Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal, has drawn up and published a ful},. 
frank, detailed, logical exposition of the exact form of ‘‘swaraj,” or,, 
as may be roughly translated, ‘^Colonial self-government,’* that they 
want. The Moderates look to us to say what lines our future policy 
is to take. We have never answered that, and we have put off 
answering them for too long. At last, and not too soon, a Viceroy 
has had the courage to state the trend of British policy in India, and 
the lines on which we propose to advance.” 






House of Commons — 20 Aug. 1919* 

THE DECLARATION OF POLICY. 

Mr. C. Roberts asked the Sec. of State for India whether he is in 
a position to make any announcement as to the policy which the 
Government intend to pursue in India ? 

Mr. Montagu — The Government of India have for some time' 
been urging that a statement should be made in regard to Indian 
Policy, and I am glad to have the opportunity afforded by my hon. 
Friend's question of meeting their wis hes. 

The policy of His Majesty's Government, with whielr 
the Government of India are in complete accord, is that 
of increasing the association oi Indians in every branch 
of the administration and the gradual development of 
self governing institutions with a view to the progressive 
realisation of responsible government in Jndia as an 
integral part of the British Empire. They have decided 
that substantial steps in this direction should be taken as 
soon as possible, and that it is of the highest importanety 
as ^ preliminary to considering what these steps should 
be, that there should be a tree and informal exchange of 
opinion between those in authority at Home and in India. 
His Majesty's Government have accordingly decided, with 
His Majesty's approval, that I should accept the Viceroy's 
invitation to proceed to India to discuss these matters 
with theViceroy and the Govt, of India to consider with 
the Viceroy the vie^’^s of the Local Govts,, and to receive 
the suggestions of representative bodies and others, I 
would add that progress in this policy can only be achiev-^ 
ed by successive stages. The British Government of India, 
on whom the responsibility lies for the welfare and 
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^rancement of the Indian peoples, must be judges of the 
time and measure of each advande, and they must be 
^ guided by the co-operation received from those upon 
whom new opportunities of service will thus be conferred 
Mnd by the extent to which it is found that conhdence can 
be reposed in their sense of responsibility. Ample oppor- 
tunity will be afforded for the public discussion of the 
.proposals, which will be submitted in due course to 
P^liament. ' * 

Tfoe same statement will be made today in India. 

Sir, y, D. Rees — When is it decided that the right, hon. .Gentle- 
man is to go to India ? 

J/r. Aloniagu — Dnring the winter. 

Com, Wedgwood-— Isl^y I ask whether in view of this admirable 
statement, there is any chance of an amnesty of people imprisoned 
in India } 

Mr. Montagu— 1 cannot add anything to my statement. As my 
tion. and gallant friend is aware, the responsibility for the mainte- 
Bsince of order in India rests on the Govt, of India. 

Mr. Hewins — May I ask whether the principles on which the 
right hon. gentleman proposes to act were correctly outlined by him 
m the speech he made prior to his appointment ? 

Mr. Montagu — That speech was made when I was a private 
member, and represented my own views. I am now acting as the 
spokesman of His Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. Hewins — May I ask if those views have been accepted by 
Ms Majesty’s Government ? 

Mr. Montagu — I do not think I can make an announcemefnt of 
policy when the decision of. the Cabinet is that we should proceed 
to elaborate that policy by conversations between the India office and 
the Government of India. 

Mr. Hewins Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that state- 
ments of policy were put forward by himself on that occasion and 
also by Lord Islington and we want to know whether those state- 
represent the views of the Government ? ' ” 

Jir. Montagu'. I have' today announced the views ; of the 
Government. I do not think I can be cross-examined about a speech • 
I made when I was a private member. 



Mrs. Besant’s Internment 


House of Commons — 16 October, 'IT* 

Political agitation in India — Mrs, Besanfs Internment, 

Sir J. D- Rees asked the Secy, of State whether he can make 
any statement to the House regarding the orders passed in India 
for the internment and for the release of Mrs. Besant and her 
associates ? 

Mr. Monta£:u — I do not think that I need say much to-day as 
to the restrictions placed on Mrs. Besant, Mr. Arundale and Mr- 
Wadia under the defence of India Regulations. But it is important 
to say this : that the action taken by the Government of Madras in 
June was essentially precautionary rather than punitive. The Madras 
►Government have repeatedly stated that they had no wish to check 
constitutional agitation as such, but that they considered that the 
methods employed by the agitators left them no option but to 
remove Mrs. Besant and her associates from Madras by recourse to 
the Defence of India Regulations. But restrictions of this kind 
must lead to a consideration of the date of their removal, for there 
was obviously no date set and obviously also they were not intended 
to last for ever. It would be reasonable to expect that the restrictions 
would be removed when the Government of India was satisfied that 
their removal would not lead to the recurrence of practices which 
they were designed to prevent. 

Accordingly when I made the announcement on 20th August 
last as to the policy of his Majesty's Government in regard 
to India, I asked the Viceroy whether the Government of India 
would consider in view of the alteration of circumstances, the 
question of removing the restrictions imposed upon persons who 
solely on account of their violent or improper methods of political 
agitation had been dealt with under the defence of India act Subse- 
quently I asked that in view of the meeting of Parliament and the 
possible necessity of laying papers if it was decided to maintain 
the restrictions upon her, a decision as to Mrs. Besant should be 
taken as soon as possible. 

The action taken by the Government of India was taken on 
itheir own responsibility, but we were all anxious to secure a trauquii 
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atmosphere in the future, and this does not mean that I am not in 
complete accord with their action. 

He then quoted the question and answer in the Imperial Leo-is- 
lative Council, India, of the 5th September, ’17 refering the matter' 
in question, and continued : — 

Afterwards the Government of India received assurances frorxx 
influential sources as to Mrs. Besanfs conduct which they considered" 
satisfactory, and therefore decided to recommend to the Madras 
Government the removal of the restrictions on Mrs. Besant mid her 
colleagues, as they regarded the retention of these restrictions as 
not being necessary in view of the altered situation created by the 
announcement of policy. The Viceroy received a telegram from 
Mrs. Besant conveying to him an assurance that she was ready to ■ 

' co-operate in obtaining a calm atmosphere during my visit. 

I would remind the House that although Mrs Besant had beenr' 
dealt with by the Government of Madras, her sphere of influence 
and action extended to other provinces, and the removal of these - 
restrictions was thus of more than provincial interest. The course 
followed in now way implied any criticism of the action originally'’ 
token by the Local Government which was in fact approved by the 
Government of India, and has never been questioned by me. 

Mr. Joyn^on-Hicks enquired of the Leader of the House 
whether seeing that this imporrant matter should be discussed before . 
Mr Montagu left for India, he (the Leader) could give a day— evers.^ 
half a day — to debate this question ? 

Mr- Bonar Law : — I donot think ajdiscussion would be of advaa-’ . 
tage at the present moment, but it might be discussed on the 
adjournment. 

Com- Wedgwood : May I ask whether the relaxation ancf’ , 
amn^^ will extend to the Mahome’dan Leaders who are excluded^ 
on the same terms as Mrs. Besant. 

Mr- Montagu •' I do not know to what Mahomedan leaders ■ 
my friend refers. There are certain Mahomedan gentlemen wha ' 
are interned at^e present moment but not for the same reason as ' 
Mrs. Besant.---They are interned because of iieir promoting sympathy 
with his Majesty's enemies, and they cannot be considered as- 
coming under the same categor3.^ 


On the Motion for Adjournment. 

Mr* Kicks said : — ^The points I desire to raise are^ 

^ to whether Mrs. Besant was rightly interned, and I think that 
the house will agree that she was; whether there was any reason 
to alter the decision, and whether; the release is likely to make for ' 
pface and quietness in India. I want the House to understand, that'^ 
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she has during the last two or there years, during the strain of this 
war, deliberately made speeches and issued writings exceedingly 
detrimental . to the peace and well-being of India, Every other 
section in India, particularly the moderates, have agreed to abstain 
from all political agitation. In 1916 when the war was well under way, 
Mrs. Besant started ‘‘New India.’’ Her writings were so bad that 
the authorities compelled the paper to furnish a guarantee of Rs 2,000, 
and last year that money had to be forefeited. Mrs. Besant appealed 
and questioned the legality of this action. This • was heard by 5 
Judges, 2 of whom were Indians and they unanimously came to 
the conclusion that Mrs. Besant had held the Government, up to 
hatred and contempt, and that her articles had a tendency to disse- 
minate disaffection through out India. 

In March last the Viceroy referred to Mrs. Besant’s action and 
quoted from her paper. He said (after reading extracts from her 
paper) “what is this but to exaggerate the ills of India and to 
aj^cribe them all to the Government”.? The Viceroy also quoted 
the C. J. “This seems to me most pernicious writing, and writing 
which must tend to encourage political assassination,”" The Viceroy 
then went on : What are these but stirring up hatred and contempt ; 
do you suggest that language like this can have no ill effect ? 

Upon this decision Lord Pentland came to the conclusion that 
a stop must be put to Mrs. Besants activities, and he with the assent 
of the Viceroy and of the Sec. of State (Chamberlain) decided to 
take further action against her. He sent for her and personally 
tried to dissuade her from carrying on his propaganda during the 
War, asking her for an undertaking not to do so. She » declined and 
then with the assent of the Viceroy he had her interned. 

I want to ask my Rt. hon. friend (Montagu) if he will give the 
House the papers so that we may get the whole of the details. It is 
quite clear that he did write or telegraph something to India very 
soon after he entered office, partly in view of his going to India and 
partly to ask the Viceroy whether he would grant an amnesty to 
these particular prisoners. 

My Rt hon. friend told us this afternoon that Government had 
received undertakings from influential friends of Mrs. Besant that 
she would abstain from violent methods of political agitation during 
the war. But there has been no undertaking from the lady herselE 
She has, since her release, been going about India stirring up 
agitation ; she has openly stated that she has ergi^red into no condi- 
tions whatever with regard to her release ; she has c*oaducted a 
triumphant tour throughout India. In consequence of her action 
she has been elected president of the National Congress. The 
action taken by the il^ight hon. gentleman (Montagu) is presumably ^ 
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•does not suggest to me that I should tell the Government of India 
that I question whether the assurances are satisfactory ? Evidence 
shows that Mrs. Besant and her friends who present a portion of the 
problem, but only a portion, are willing to co-operate in the dis- 
cussions which arise. Therefore by her release you have assured 
the cessation of those practices. This was done by the Government 
vof India, and if it is not impertinent for me to say so, I think that 
they acted in a wise and statesman like manner. 

Regarding the Anglo Indian Community Mr. Montagu said : — 

The views of the Anglo-Indian community will of course be 
vconsidered. It would be monstrous if they were not, for after all 
they have played an enormous part in building up the material pros- 
.perity of India. As regards Home-rule and policy, that is what we 
■are going to discuss in India. I am not going to make any further 
pronouncement upon it at all, and I am sure my Hon. friend will 
not press me to go beyond the announcement of 20th August 
That is the policy of His Majesty’s Government and the policy 
of the Viceroy and his Government. If the Hon. member will 
read that announcement over again he will see that many of the 
dangers which he anticipates are safeguarded by the very words of 
that carefully drawn up pronouncement of policy, and all we ask is 
that all those people who in different ways and directions arc anxious 
for the well-ordered progress o£ India towards the end which is 
declared in that pronouncement will proceed together to a discussion 
4 )f this matter, eventually in full publicity, in order that we may lay 
firm foundations of that future and uninterrupted progress, and get 
out of the way of the agitation which has been aroused in other 
circumstances by the action of the Government of India. That 
seems to me to be a step which no one in the House has a right to 
.quarrel with. 

Commander Wedgwood said he -could not understand 
what was gained by branding everybody who advocated Home- 
Rule as disloyal. The people would be far more disloyal to 
the traditions of Great Britain if they did not advocate Home- 
Rule. Personally he was glad that the Government has released 
Mrs. Besant, and he hoped she would continue her Rome rule agita- 
tion in India, because, he said : ^‘you cannot grant Home-rule to any 
people without benefitting not only those people but the British 
Empire. Our traditions are based on freedoms, and one of the 
most remarkable examples of the I confidence and reliance we may 
place on our freedom is to be found in the case of South Africa/’ 
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in order that he may have a peaceful progress in India when he 
makes his visit. But I think that that will have a reverse effect, 
the whole of Anglo India today is in a ferment. They are strongly | 
of opinion that the release will be disastrous to India. j 

[ The speaker then referred to various telegrams from Anglo ! 
Indians and also to several statements made by the late Sec. of State, | 
Mr. Chamberlain, as to the violent character of the agitation conducted S 
by Mrs. Besant. He continued : — ] 

I do not want to go. back on the Home Rule speeches of the Rt | 
hon. gentleman (Montagu). It is very regrettable, I think, that while i 
the voice of his predecessor is still hot in the ears of the public he j 
should suggest that this lady should be released. He is going out i 
to India as a missionary of peace and goodwill. He is responsible j 
for the. Government not only of the Indian Extremists, but also of the j 
loyal Indians. He is also responsible for the well-being of the Anglo- I 
Indians. I 

What I am asking my Rt. hon. friend to do is to make a ; 
statement here before he goes to India that he will assuage as far as | 
he can the ferment which has undoubtedly arisen in the Anglo-Indian 
Community by assuring us that he is not going to India to express 
any such ideas as Home Rule for India, and that he will sbpw 
that he has no sympathy with Mrs. Besant or with the extremist 
agitation. 

Sir J* D- Rees = I confess I do not know what good, and I do 
feel that much harm, may result from the speech which my hon. | 
friend has made. What, after all, is it he wants ? Does he want the | 
Government of India to cancel the order for the release of i 
'this lady and her companions and to shut them up again ? Does he | 
xvant that ? If he does not, what is to be the practical outcome of 
this discussion ? I disapprove of Mrs. Besant as heartily as my hon. 
friend. I think it would have been to the advantage of India if she 
could be induced to leave India altogether. But there are many 
other political associations established in India, and you cannot 
keep them permanently shut up, I never was an advanced reformptr, 
but whenever the question of deportations and internments have been 
brought forward, the great object of most of those concerned have 
been to get the prisoners released as soon as possible, for they are 
more troublesome and more dangerous in confinement than they are 
outside. 

My hon. friend was no doubt right in saying what is the general 
feeling of Anglo-India on this point, but there is room in this parti- 
cular case for a difference of opinion. The very paper which is a 
byword of Anglo-Indian ofilcialism in India, *^the Poineer’', says in 
its issue, 8th Sep, ’'17, 
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**It is only fair to acknowledge that Lord Chelmsford is not the stamp of 
man tamely to submit to acting against his convictions or to he at all likely to 
seek cheap popularity at the expense of the administration of which he is 
the head. If he is ready to show leniency to those who have for political 
reasons been interned, it is because he is honestly anxious to do all in his 
power to promote that spirit of mutual goodwill and confidence which he 
realises to be so necessary for the future welfare of India/^ 

There is another point. Part of the gravamen of this complaint 
is that it is asserted that the Government of India, an independent 
.administration overrode the Government of Madras, as independent 
administration. That is not the position. The Government of Madras 
is a subordinate administration. The Government of India was res- 
ponsible' to this House for the internment, and not the Government of 
Madras. The Govt, of India is responsible for the release. Lord 
Chelmsford has most expressly, publicly and fully, shouldered that 
responsibility, and there are some of the strongest opponents of the 
advanced party in India, like the Pioneer and myself, who think that 
Lord Chelmsford in this matter had probably good reason for what 
he did, and should be supported. In a letter to the Times, Lord 
Sydenham unintentionally misrepresented the situation. He was 
Governor of Bombay, and, like everyone else, is inclined to magnify 
his own office. 

I presume the position to be this. I take it the Governor Genl. of 
India in Council considered that some eirenicon was hecessary as 
^is new policy was announced. It was announced and decided upon 
that it should have a fair chance, and if you have got the whole of the 
Congress Party — let me say they are not my party — in a state of fer- 
ment protesting against the internment of this lady, of whom, of, 
course, they have made an absolute idol since she was interned — if 
that is going on, there is really no fair opportunity for the new depar- 
ture. I do think that if the House is not to give a chance to the 
present departure, if it were to accentuate the very great difficulties 
which the Sec. of state will have going to India to discussi these 
questions, if we are not to endeavour to produce a ‘‘calm atmos- 
phere’% what possible chance can they have ? 

Is it statesman like of us, whatever our individual views may be, 
to endeavour to put a spoke in the wheel of this all important 
experiment ? If Mrs.** Besant and her friends again misconduct 
themselves, the Governor General in Council can move the 
Government of Madras, or the Government of Madras with the 
permission of the Governor General in Council, can again intern 
them. Until that happens wbat-earthly use can result from my hon- 
friend raising this matter to-night ? 
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^ The Sec. of State for India (Mr. Montagu) / I have very little I 

:i to say on this matter ; the answer I gave this afternoon contains a 

complete account of the circumstances. There is very little for me 
to defend or to justify. I say again, the action of the Government of 
;■ Madras was approved by the Government of India, approved and defen- | 

i; ded in this house by my predecessor, and it never fell to my lot to : 

■' question it — I had no reason to concern myself with it. When ' my ; 

predecessor was in office my Rt. hon. friendithe Member for Cleveland , 
(Mr. H. Samual) from the Bench opposite asked him if he would lay- 
I -papers about Mrs. Besant before the House of Cqjnmons. My prede- 

cessor said he would consider the matter. When I entered office it 
" was necessary for me to consider carrying out the consideration 

!; which he had' undertaken. The papers were not complete. With a 

view to laying those papers, I asked for complete papers (from India), 

;■ But when the announcement of 20th Aug. was made, which in my 

I view made a new situation, I suggested to the Viceroy, not that he j 

1 ; should release Mrs. Besant, but that he should consider the release I 

ji of ali people who had been dealt with for unconstitutional agitation | 

I in connecdon with reforms. 

I Does my hon. friend (Mr. Joynson-Hicks) suggftstthat it is wrong 

I for a secretary of state, who receives by many telegrams and letters, — , 

I even by suggestions in this House that the relaxation of those restric- 

f tions might be considered, is it suggested that it is wrong that I 

I should convey that suggestion to the Viceroy 1 The situation was 

I this. A large amount of agitation had been going on in India 

I because there was a demand for an announcement of policy. An 

I announcement of policy was not forthcoming. My hon. friend knows 

j; and the House knows, that the Govt, of India had been pressing 

I for an announcement of policy for some months. An announcement * 

is made — an announcement with which we were all in complete | 
accord. The Government of India think that the consequences ®f 
that announcement will be that there will be a cessation of that 
agitation and that everybody concerned will lay their heads together, 
to work out the policy which results from that announcement, and 
therefore a new situation occurs. There is no question of reversing 
the former policy, but a question of seeing whether the new circum- 
stances will allow a relaxation of restrictions. The justification for 

i that wholly depends on whether the people who are freed from - 
‘ restriction do not offend again. The justification depends on 
whether they have assurances or not which lead them to believe they 
will not offend. I’he Governmeht of India told the Legislative 
Council and authorised me to tell the House that they have received 
such assurances. My hon. friend says he has evidence of a re- 
cnidescence of those practices. I have not. Surely my hon. friend 
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■does not suggest to me that I should tell the Government of India 
that I question whether the assurances are satisfactory ? Evidence 
shows that Mrs. Besant and her friends who present a portion of the 
problem, but only a portion, are willing to co-operate in the dis- 
cussions which arise. Therefore by her release you have assured 
the cessation of those practices. This was done by the Government 
^f India, and if it is not impertinent for me to say so, I think that 
they acted in a wise and statesman like manner. 

Regarding the Anglo Indian Community Mr. Montagu said : — 

The views of the Anglo-Indian community will of course be 
considered. It would be monstrous if they were not, for after all 
they have played an enormous part in building up the material pros- 
perity of India. As regards Home-rule and policy, that is what we 
are going to discuss in India. I am not going to make any further 
pronouncement upon it at all, and I am sure my Hon. friend will 
not press me to go beyond the announcement of 20th August* 
That is the policy of His Majesty’s Government and the policy 
•of the Viceroy and his Government. If the Hon. member will 
read that announcement over again he will see that many of the 
dangers which he anticipates are safeguarded by the very words of 
fthat carefully drawn up pronouncement of policy, and all we ask is 
that all those people who in different ways and directions are anxious 
for the well-ordered progress of India towards the end which is 
declared in that pronouncement will proceed together to a discussion 
of this matter, eventually in full publicity, in order that we may lay 
firm foundations of that future and uninterrupted progress, and get 
out of the way of the agitation which has been aroused in other 
•circumstances by the action of the Government of India. That 
seems to me to be a step which no one in the House has a right to 
quarrel with. 

Commander Wedgwood said he oould not understand 
what was gained by branding everybody who advocated Home- 
Rule as disloyal. The people would be far more disloyal to 
the traditions of Great Britain if they did not advocate Home- 
Rule. Personally he was glad that the Government has released 
Mrs. Besant, and he hoped she would continue her Rome rule agita- 
tion in India, because, he said ; "‘you cannot grant Home-rule to any 
people without benefitting not only those people but the British 
Empire. Our traditions are based on freedoms, and one of the 
most remarkable examples of the ^ confidence and reliance we may 
place on our freedom is to be found in the case of South Africa,” 
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Wednesday, 24th October 1917. 

The Situation in India* 

Lord Sydenham had the following notice on the Paper 

+« attention to the present situation in India, with special regard 

to the mtemment and release of Mrs. Besant ; and to move for Lpers. ^ 

difficult exceedingly 

frSnll ^ ought to be drawn in checking 

freedom of speech or of writing, but I think it will be agreed to by 

if it is used to 

threaten public order or to sow the seeds of murder and of outrage, 
should f absolutely necessary that restrictions of this kind' 

to the™ believe any false statements that may be made 

eLcSd’hSc^ ^ hardly be- 

^nceived here. I should like to give one instance of that of which 

fnocuktio?^lf®W^^ started pla^^ 

PresSSncv Lt a 'hoT^ circulated in the fiLbay 

Jiesiaenc} that a holy man had said that an Indian with white- 

blood would drive the English into the sea, and that wfaTe ndck 

S kUrhim°l?‘^'“^ "^hh white blood 

are very e^s^v ex^it’Jd ^hat, the peoples of India 

fht IJL-^ excited, and serious disturbances often occur through 

S J wS' '2”“,/ T' ““ ™ Wes..r. c„r 

lived 7n Tnd- ■ . f ^ moment-s attention. Every one who has 

orders th^T? ™ know many cases of that kind, Ld when dis- 

Pnw ’ t P'-°™°ted, occurs, then the most hateful duty of 

tecrs .h2'?2 P>,>nd yon have ,op„. .hem 

lorce with the sad result that in many cases some few nerfectlv 

harmless people may lose their lives. pertectly 

But we have more direct evidence than this of the necessitv of 

toTe'r • r r“"“' i» lSi. S U.e. 

Brst, has been accompanied by assasinations, and in many cases- 
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the assasins have themselves named the newspapers and the speakers 
from whom they drew the inspiration of murder. Mr. Jackson, n 
most valued Indian civilian, a student of Indian language and liter- 
ture, and devoted to the people, was shot at an entertainment given 
to him by Indians, and the young assassin in his trial made this 
confession. He said— 

read of many instances of oppression in the Eesari, the Bashtra-^ 
mat, the Kal^ and other newspapers. I think that by killing Sahebs my 
people can get justice. I never got justice myself, nor did any one I know. 
I now regret killing Mr. Jackson. I killed a good man causelessly/* 

Could a more tragic confession ever have been made And 
was that young decadent Brahmin the real criminal ? Other mur- 
derers have told exactly the same story in different words, and surely 
all such cases as, that show that we can not allow speech and writing 
which is proved effective in leading young Indians into crime. 

Mrs. Besant, who was formerly a student of theosophy, joined 
the ranks of the extremists and started a Home Rule movement 
of her own. She wrote a book which contains more recjriess defi- 
ance of facts that I have ever seen compressed into the same small 
space, and in her paper New India, she appeared anxious to imitate 
the most dangerotis language in which the Indian Press has 
indulged. She told excitable young Indians that India was a '‘perfect 
paradise’* for 5,000 years before our advent, and that it had become 
a ''perfect hell” owing to the “brutal British bureaucracy/* Those 
are her expressions, not mine. She said that India had been “con- 
verted into a land of permanent famine and pestilence, and its 
children into a race of effeminate weaklings’’. She accused the 
British Government of “depriving a weaker people of their liberty, 
and retaining them under rule in perpetual slavery under the 
plea of civilising them and bettering; their lot.” There are no freer 
people in the world than Indians under our rule, and such oppres- 
sion as exists is that of Indians by Indians, and it would be increased 
a hundred fold if we handed over the reins to the small body 'of 
Ih'ahmins and lawyers whom Mrs. Besant is trying to lead, 
burely language of that kind is exactly calculated to arouse an ex- 
citable people to rebellion. And would not rebellion be fully justified 
and even become a public duty if the British Government were 
really inflicting permanent famine and pestilence on India and hold- 
ing Indians in perpetual slavery ? 

To those of us who have been called upon to play a part in 
governing India, and whose only thought has been to do the best 
we could for the people of India, such expressions, of course, seem 
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the wildest possible nons»se, but there are millions of Peopl® “ 
India who are perfectly ready to believe them. In olden days p 
tilence and famine were attributed to be the work of the Gods it is 

an Englishwoman who tells Indians that they are due to ^ 

ment Avhich has done the utmost with great success to combat both 
pestilence and famine. 

But Mrs. Besant’s libels on our countrynaen do not end ^with 
false assertions of that kind. In a book which is ° 

republished in India to gain the advantage of her fresh access o 
notoriety, she states that for every wrong done to a white woman in 
Africa “tens of thousands of Kaffir women are outraged. 1 think 
the noble Earl and the noble Viscount who filled with great distinction 
the office of High Commissioner in South Africa would warmly le- 
pndiate that statement. 


Mrs. Besant then goes on to generalise. 


disregard of 
has entered and where 


She sey that — ' 

“It is thai-e that lies one of our greatest sins ; the utter disregard of 
TOoralitv where coloured women are concerned ; the shameini 
womanhood in every counti-y whereunto Britain has enter 
Britain rules. 

That is a specimen of the mental food which Mrs. Besant 
provides for excitable young Indian students in a country where the 
treatment of women is one of the great bars to progress. In her 
purely theosophical days, Mrs. Besant had distinguished herself by 
violent attacks on missionary bodies in India, and by strong opposi- 
tion to the teaching of the Christian religion in India. I cannot speak 
too highly of the British and American missions who are doing to 
my knowledge a wonderful work in uplifting the depressed classes o . 
India. 

Since Mrs. Besant combined theosophy with politics her language 
and activities and writings have taken a peculiarly dangerous fotm. 
Those activities were first brought to my mind by a very distinguish- 
ed Mahomedan who wrote to me that he could not understand 
why the Government permitted a propaganda which \ras having a 
disastrous effect upon Indian minds. At length the Governmerit 
of Madras decided to enforce the provisions of the I ress Act, 
and Mrs. Besant was ordered to give security for the good conduct 
of her paper. As the violence of that paper. New I-ndia, continued 
-quite unabated, the security was sequestrated. That gave her a 
Tight of appeal to the High Court of Madras. The case was heard 
by three Judges, of whom two were Indians, and the action of the 
Madras Government was confirmed. I will quote some fragmentary 
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passages adc^iced at the trial which may have had an effect 
in influencing the decision of the High Court. 

“When crimes are committed legally ; v«hen innocence is no protection • 
when we live in a state of anarchy. We should be better off in a state 
• of savagery, for then we should carry arms and protect ourselves. We are 
helpless. We pay^taxes to be wronged.” 

There has been no more tranquil province in India than Madras 
until Mrs. Besant took up her residence there. Here is another 
passage — 

“News of Prussian aggression and German atrocity are communicated 
to India to bewilder the Indian imagination. They are committed under 
pressure, under passion, they are common. Bub what does this mean, this 
.perpetration of atrocity in civic life in peaceful* times, in a peaceful 
province 

The German crimes are excused and compared most favourably 
to the mild and ineffective action of the Government of Madras. 
One passage in New India, quoted at the trial, was written by 
a notorious extremist who commented on the recent assassination 
of a every valuable Indian officer in Calcutta. He said — 

“No reasonable Indian has ever publicly encouraged these crimes. There 
was quiet and even courageous determination in the conduct of the assassins. 

They are idealists, though heroism may, ac(|)rding to some people, be 
too noble a word to apply to them. In consequence people are not even 
moved by a spirit of retributive justice towards them. We might recognise 
them as political offenders.” 

Well might one of the Judges point put that this was ^'pernicious 
writing which must tend to encourage assassination by removing 
public detestation of such a crime.” 

The decision of tl^e High Court and the sequestration of the 
security given produced no effect whatever on the editor of the 
New India, and after further considerable delay the Madras Govern- 
ment resorted to the Defence of India Act, which gives powers of 
internment. Lord Pentland explained his action in a speech which 
was calculated to allay any kind of public misunderstanding. It was 
J2L most excellent speech, and I am informed it had the full approval 
of all real Indian opinion in Madras. It has been suggested that 
Mrs. Besant was doomed to languish in prison, and in a very mischiev- 
ous manifesto- addressed by her, ^‘Brothers and sisters in India,” 
sh^ announced that she was about to be “dropped into the modern 
equivalent of the Middle Age Oubliette!' There is a very consi- 
derable difference between an oubliette and a comfortable residence 
in the delightful climate of Ootacamund, which Mrs. Besatit selected 
i.Qi her internment. At Ootacamund she was free to walk about, see 
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her friends, and help in working up a violent agitation for her- 
release. But she was prevented by the “brutal British bureaucracy”' 
from continuing to fly the Home Rule flag over her residence. 

The Viceroy approved the internment of Mrs. Besant ; and the 
late Secretary of State in another place, on June 26, also approved 
the a^ion of the Government of Madras, and stated his opinion that 
Mrs. Besant’s propaganda was dangerous to the peace of India. An^ 
eminent Hindu wrote to me these words 

Ever since her internment a virulent agitation has been going on for her 
release, the Home Rulers met in conference and decided to carry on passive 
resistance unless she was forthwith released.” 

He' added — « 

IS released unconditionally without giving any assurances as to 
the future, the position of the G-overnment of Madras would be extremely 
Qntacal. I do not think that they could maintain peace and order after 
such a blow to their prestige.” ‘ 

On July 30 a Joint Conference of the Congress and the Moslem 
Reague sent to the Viceroy and to the Secretary of State a loner 
resolution, most discourteous and menacing in tone, demanding the 
immediate sanction of their political proposals and the immediate- 
release of Mrs. Besant and party. 

Lord Sydenham then referred to the importance of maintaining the 
prestige of British officials in a country like India, and continued— 

It was declared that the release was decided upon in order to- 
situation. My Lords, does concessions made 
to flaj^rant bieakers of the law ever tranquilise any situation ? 

The British Community in India is a very small body scattered' 
over vast areas. The services which maintain order and conduct 

authority and even personal safety depend upon 

he visible strength of the Government of I W very S 

that the word is hateful to every true democrat, but in. 

rn coniitnes the prestige of the Government is the only possible- 
guarantee of the authority which is required every day for tSe 

'^hat would be the positfon of the 
1, /I British oflreers in a far remote country district if thev 

had no be rnd them the full su^ known t be 

strong? If the masses of India ever come to realise that the 
Government can be coerced by the threats of a nohy Sr tv 
then India will be launched well on the road to anarchy. ^ 
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Then he said that India is extraordinarily prosperous (!) just now, 
and that the extremists have chosen this time for a break down of the 
Government. They have captured the Congress, he said, and the 
Moslem league, and are working up a large number of excitable 
youths. Such conditions very closely resemble Ireland where laxity 
of Government has led straight to Sinfinnism. He then drew an 
analogy with Russia, and said that the masses of the uneducated 
Russians are a prey to the agitators. He concluded by saying that he 
spoke not in British interest, '‘but in the true interests of the Indian 
peoples for whom, as long as I live, I shall cherish affection^’ 11 ! * 

The Under secretary of state (Lord Islington) summarised the 
debate under two heads : ( r) exception to the reversal of the Madras 
Governments order on Mrs. Besant, and (2) apprehension of the result 
and effect of the Secretary of State’s mission to India. 

With regard to (i) he said that the position in India in June when 
the Madras ’ Government interned Mrs. Besant was different from 
now. The change came about the time of the Announcement of 
Policy, 20th August, and the decision that the Secretary of State 
would visit India. The effect of that announcement, it was believed 
and desired, would be tranquilising, and it was believed that Mrs. 
Besant would refrain from her voilent agitation. He said further : 

My Lords, thousands of moderates all over India saw in the 
restrictions imposed an attempt to suppress free discussion of 
<iuestions of self Government, although it was only her unconstitutional 
methods which it was desired to check. Plolding these certainly 
mistaken view, they were very little likely, so long as the restrictions 
^on Mrs. Besant remained, to accept as made in good faith the 
Government investigations of possible methods of reform. They 
would no doubt have devoted their energies to obtaining her release, 
and to maintain a controversy most distracting to those who are 
about to investigate and quite inimical to the calm atmosphere which 
is so desirable. Mrs Besant free will mean greater tranquility than 
Mrs. Besant interned. 

As to the 2nd point, it has been asked why hopes of self Govern- 
ment as the ultimate goal have been excited. In reply Lord Islington 
assured their Lordships that that course of action has not been entered 
upon by the Secretary of State on his own responsibility or in any 
light-hearted fashion. They have not been wilfully provoked by 
his Majesty’s government. They have agitated for years. Lord 
Hardinge had to deal with them. Lord Chelmsford inr eferring to the 
20th August announcement to his Council claimed that that 
policy was practically indistinguishable from that which the Govern- 
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ment of India had themselves put forward. He (Chelmsford) explained 
that but for the War the announcement would have been made much 
earlier and mentioned that he had himself invited the Secretary of State 
to India ; that Mr. Chamberlain was on the point of accepting when 
he resigned ; that he renewed the invitation to Mr. Montagu and was- 
very gratified when the Cabinet decided that Mr. Montagu should 
accept the invitation. 

For some time before the decision* of the Cabinet the Viceroy 
had written and telegraphed constantly that agitation was increasing 
an<f would increase in the absence of a declaration of policy and that 
the situation was getting more and more grave in India. Mrs Besant 
and her Home Rule propaganda were a symptom of that unrest. 
Her cause attracted adherents and her influence was dangerous 
b&ause of this silence and uncertainty. The announcement of 
I ’ August 20th cleared the air, and enabled the Government of India 
j and other Indian authorities to know where they stood and gave 

them freedom to explain the promising position, the tranquilising 
of India, and to ask for cessation of agitation and for a calm 
’ atmosphere. 

With regard to Lord Sydenham's request for papers, Lord Isling- 
ton said that it is undesirable to lay the papers as desired, for there 
were naturally in those documents much that were of a highly contro- 
versial character which could not but give rise, if published, to 
much further discussion. It was the avoidance of such discussion 
which was desirable and he hoped the noble Lord would not lend 
himself to the creation of difficulties. 

After Lords Middleton, Crewe, Carmichael, Lansdowne and 
Curzon had spoken the motion of Lord Sydenham was by leave with- 
drawn. 


f 
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House of Commons — Wednesday 9 October 81. 1917* 

Silver Cupreney Policy in India. 

Mr, Gersham Stewart asked the President of the Board 
of Education, as representing the Secretary of State for India, 
whether, in view of the fact that for some time the price of silver 
had been above the equivalent of is, 4 d, to the rupee, the Indian 
Government had incurred any loss in supplying the necessary 
rupees for military operations in Mesopotamia and other places 
and, if so, could he state the amount of the loss and how it 
would ultimately be met; whether the. Indian Government had 
drawn on its reserve of rupees coined before the rise in 
silver, replacing them in India by a currency of notes of a low 
valuation ; could he state the amount of the new issue of small 
notes ; whether this form of currency was as acceptable to the 
native population as the metallic currency to which they had been 
so long accustomed ; and whether the Indian Government was . 
prepared to consider the advisability of joining in any movement 
to stabilise the price of silver and mitigate the constant oscill- 
ati ons and gambling in this currency medium. 

Mr, Herlerf Fisher : The purchases of 'silver above parity 
have been very recent. There is no reason to believe that rupees 
coined from such silver had gone to Mesopotamia. This being 
so, the second and third parts of the question do not arise. As 
the proposed notes for 2 \ and i rupees have not yet been issued, 
the answer to the fourth part is in the negative / and the fifth and 
sixth parts cannot yet be answered. With regard to the last part, 
the Secretary of State for India would, of course, consider anything 
put before him from a responsible quarter. 

Mr, Stewai't', Will the right Hon. gentleman endeavour to 
persuade the Government of India to modify the hostile attitude 
towards silver which they have adopted of late years ? 

Mr. Fisher : I was not aware that there was any hostile 
attitude. 

JET. of Corns* — Monday, November 8 , 1917* 

The Madras High Court. 

Mr, Snowden asked the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, as representing the Secretary of State for India, if the 
Imperial Government had deviated from the policy laid down in 
the Charter Act that the appointment of judges to the Madras 
High Court should rest with His Majesty ; if these powers had 
been delegated to the Governor General in Council ; and, if not, 
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why two of the four temporary judges acting since 1914 had been 
placed on the permanent strength of the High Court of Madras. 

Mr. Herbert Fisher'. The Government of India Act, 1915, 
empowers the Governor-General in Council to appoint temporary 
additional judges for a period not exceeding two years. Four 
additional judges had been so appointed and were serving in 
Madras when the Secretary of State in Council decided to increase 
the permanent strength of the Court by two judges. The two 
persons whom His Majesty has been pleased to appoint per- 
manently to the Court, under the provisions of the Indian High 
Courts Act of 1861, were at the time of their appointment serving 
as temporary assistant judges. There has been no deviation from 
the policy laid down by Parliament. 

RAID Q-N HOME RULE LEAGUE OFFICE. 

Lajpat Rai’s Book Toung: India. 

Commander Wedgwood asked whether the office of the 
Home Rule for India League in Robert Street, W C , has been 
raided ; whether the aims or methods of this League are con- 
sidered or suspected of being seditious or illegal ; and whether 
legal proceedings are contemplated ? 

Sir. G* Cave : The Office of this league was searched by 
the police on the 3rd November for copies of a book containing 
statements which encouraged sedition and assassination. The 
papers seized are under examination, and I am not at present 
prepared to express any opinion upon the aims or methods of 
the league, or whether criminal proceedings are likely to be 
tgken. 

Com, Wedgwood : Was not the book seized the book to which 
I wrote a preface ? 

Sir G. Cave : Yes : I think that the Hon. and gallant Gentleman 
did make himself responsible for it. 

Com. Wedgwood: Am I to be prosecuted as well as any- 
body else ? It is a travesty to say that any such suggestion was 
made in that volume. Was this search undertaken after consult- 
ation with the India Office or not, or is it held to be in support 
of decent relations between Anglo-Indians and Indians in India ? 

Sir G. Cave : It was taken after consultation. 

Mr, King : As it has taken over a fortnight to decide whether 
the Hon. and gallant Member’s references are seditious, will the 
right Hon. Gentleman say when he will come to a decision ? 

Sir G. Cave : I do not say that the writings of the hon. and 
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gallant Gentleman himself are seditious, but the book in itself 
encourages sedition. 

Commander Wedgwood : It certainly does not 

Mr. Lynch, Why do the public spirit and virtue of the right 
hon. Gentleman evaporate at a certain grade of society ? 

E. of Corns.— Novemher 22nd ^ 1917. 

Com. Wedgwood asked the Prime Minister whether he is aware 
that ^arges have been made by the Home Secretary against an hon. 
Member of this House of supporting a publication which advocates 
assassination as a political weapon in India ; whether he is aware 
that the charge is unsupported by any evidence but is made to 
discredit the Indian Home Rule movement in the interest of the 
A^lo-Indian irreconciliables, contrary to the wishes of the India 
Office by a Home Secretary insufficiently acquainted with the gravity 
of Indian politics ; and whether he will allot time to have this 
charge against the honour of a Member of this Home discussed ? 

^ Mr. Bonar Law : I cannot agree with the suggestions con- 
tained m this question, nor do I think it necessary to give a soecial 
opportunity for the discussion of the subject. 

Com. Wedgwood i Am I to understand that a charge of 
such gravity can be made against a Member of this House by the 
Home Secretary without any further proceedings being taken and 
without any opportunity being given of showing that it was without 
a shadow of foundation ? 

Mr. Bonar Law : I have read the question and the answer, 
and I have not drawn that inference from it. After the answer 
which I have given, perhaps the hon. Member would address his 
question to the Home Secretary ? 

Com. Wedgwood : I beg to give notice that I will raise the 
matter on the adjournment to-morrow. 

Com Wedgwood asked the Home Secretary (i) if he will state 
on what date the Home Office or police intimated to the India Office 
their desire to have the office of the India Home Rule League 
raided : whether the India Office concurred verbally or in writing ■ 
m view of his accusation against a member of this House, will he’ 
lay Papers showing the responsibility of both the India Office and 
the police for the raid and for the assassin charge : (2) whether he 

will indicate the passages in the book “Young India” by Lai pat Rai 
with an in^oduction by the hon. Member fo? Newcasde, Siich he 

^®®‘“ation ; whether he read these passages 
before making the charge or whether he was merely statinir the 

opinion of Sir Archib.ld Bodkin ; ( 3 ) whether the Se7 of S? rdd 
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on the Indian Honxe Rule League originated with the Home office, 
the police, or the India Office ; (4) whether the India Office recom- 
mended the Home Office, or the police to raid the offices of the 
Home Rule for India League ; whether he was cognisant and approv- 
ed of the raid before it took place. 

Sir G. Cave: On the 31st October, the India Office notified 
.my Department that the British branch of the Home Rule for 
India League were publishing a reprint of a book called ''Young 
India,” by one Lajpat Rai. The India office pointed out that this 
book had been prohibited in India, and that its importation in this 
country had also been prohibited, and expressed the view that its 
circulation was undesirable. I personally examined the book, and 
came to the conclusion that it contravened the Regulations under 
the Defence of the Realm Act and contained passages sympathising 
with extreme revolutionary methods (including the use of the bomb 
and the revolver) and condoning crimes of assassination which had 
been committed in India. I will .give the hon. and gallant Member 
a note of some of the passages upon which my opinion was formed. 
The decision to have the premises searched, and the book seized 
was thereupon taken with the concurrence of the - India Office. I 
may add that there is (as I am informed) cause to suspect that the 
author is subsidised by German agents in the United States of 
America, and it is certain that he uses language regarding British 
rule in India which is indistinguishable from that found in enemy 
propaganda. ^ 

The hon. and gallant Member will perhaps allow me to add that 
I have never suggested or for a moment believed that he would 
give his countenance to a publication which he knew to be of the 
character which I have described, and I am confident that, when he 
expressed his approval of the book in question, he had not realised 
the nature and tendency of some of the passages contained in the 
book. 


Com. Wedgwood : May I ask whether the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man read the book or whether it was read by Sir Archibald Bodkin ? 
Sir G. Cave : I read the book from cover to cover. , 

Com. Wed^ood : Is the right hon. gentleman aware that 

printed, and that they were sent 
to the Members of this House and to members of the Hotise of 
Lords ? 

Sir G. Cave ^ I am awarfe that the edition published ' in this 
country was a small one— i,q(^ was given to me as the number 
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but you could not pass over even this small edition without it being 
said you could not suppress the rest. 

Com, Wedgwood : Is it worth while in order to show the 
powers of the Home Office under the defence of the Realm Act to 
antagonise all those people in India who are pressing for Home 
Rule, and at a time when the Secretary of State for India is about 
there for this country ? 

Sir, H, Craik : Is it not the fact that Lajpat Rai was himself 
about ten years ago dealt with for seditious conduct in this country ? 

Sir G. Cave : Yes. 

Com, Wedgwoods Is he not at the present moment free in 
India ? 

Sir G, Cave : I believe not. 

Mr, Chancellor : Are any steps to be taken against the 
publisher, so that he may bring the matter before a Court — is he to 
be prosecuted ? 

Sir G, Cave : That is not in my province ? 

Mr, Outhwaiie : Were those steps taken in order to make the 
world free for democracy ? 

Mr, Fisher : Free from assassination 1 

Copi, Wedgwood : If you read the book, you would not talk 
rot like that. 

Jff. of Corns. --November 26th, 1917. 

“Young* India”. 

Com, Wedgwood asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he is aware that '‘Young India*' by Lajpat Rai, was publi- ' 
shed more than two months ago ; and why the notification of the 
alleged dangerous character of this book to the Home Office was 
postponed till after the Secretary of State's departure for India ? 

Mr. Fisher : The India Office was not aware of the publication 
of the book in this country until some days after the Secretary of 
State's departure for India. 

•Com, Wedgwood asked in what country Lajpat Rai is at present : 
and whether he is at large ? 

Mr, Fisher \ Lajpat Rai is in the United ' States of America. 
So far as is known he is at large. 

Commander Wedgwood asked the Home Secretary whether he 
has any documentary evidence that Lajpat Rai is subsidised by 
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German agents in America ; if this evidence comes from the Ameri- 
can Government ; and if it can be shown to the hon. Member for 
Newcastle-under-Lyme ? 

Sir G, Cave : It would obviously be against the public interest 
to answer the first two parts of this question. The third part there- 
fore does not arise, 

M* of Comsi — November 2StJi 1917^ 

DEFENCE OF THE REALM REGULATIONS. 

TOUNG INDIA. 

Com, Wedgwood asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
the Secretary of State in India or the Viceroy has been communi- 
cated with respecting the raid on the Indian Home Rule League’s 
premises ? 

Mr, Fisher : Not before the event. The Secretary of State 
was on the high seas when the India Office notified to the Home 
Office the fact that the book, the importation of which into this 
country and India was prohibited, has been published in England. 

Com, Wedgwood : He was not on the high seas, as I under- 
stand, when the raid was sanctioned. 

Com, Wedgwood : Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
the book was sent to Mr. Montagu personally, and to all 
Members of the House when it was first published, and can he 
explain how it was that the India Office was not acquainted with 
the fact ? 

Mr, Fisher: I do not know whether Mr. Montagu reads every 
book he receives. 

Mr, Pringle : Will the Government now withdraw the ban 
upon this book, in view of the fact that the hon. and gallant Member 
who wrote the preface is now an official of the Government ? 

Com, Wedgwood : I will raise this question at eleven o’clock 
to-night. 

Com, Wedgwood asked the Secretary of State for India if he 
will state in what country Lajpat Rai is at present ; and whether 'he 
is at large ? 

Mr, Fisher : Lajpat Rai is in the United States of America. 
So far is it known he is at large. 

Com, Wedgwood : Has the Government of the United States 
been communicated with with a view to the internment of this 
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extremely dangerous person who, according to Sir Archibald Bodkin, 
advocates sedition and assassination ? 

Mr, Fisher : Not so far as I am aware of. 

Mr. Adder son asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether his attention has been drawn to the fact that the German 
Government, whilst extensively circulating amongst their troops and 
their people complacent official literature dealing with the War 
and War aims suppress or subject to severe censorship all leaflets 
and pamphlets of an independent character bearing on the same 
question ; and whether he can take steps, with the help of the 
War Aims Committee, to place before the British people this 
example of the effects upon liberty of opinion of Prussian 
militarism ? 

The under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Lord R. Cecil) 

I have no reason to doubt the accuracy of the facts stated in the 
first part of the question. The second part is not a matter which 
concerns the Foreign Office. 

General Croft . Is the Noble Lord aware of the fact that 
pacifist utterances in this country are very freely circulated in Ger- 
many in order to encourage the troops ? 

Lord Cecil : Yes, Sir ; that is so. 

DEFENCE OF THE REALM REGULATIONS. 

YOUNG INDIA. 

Com. Wedgwood asked the Home Secretary if he can state 
how many copies of ‘Young India,” by Lajpat Rai, were seized in 
the recent raids ; and whether other owners of the work may expect 
the attention of the police ? 

Sir G* Cave : Six bound copies of this book and a number 
of unbound sheets were seized. Any copy of this book is liable to 
be seized under Regulation 51, but it is not ’proposed to take action 
with regard to copies that may be in the possession of innocent 
holders. 

Com. Wedgwood asked the Home Secretary whether his 
advisers have yet come to any decision as to the prosecution of the 
publishers of ‘ Young India” ; and has the India Office been con- 
sulted in the matter ? 

Sir G. Cave : No criminal proceedings are at present contem- 
plated. The India office has been consulted in the matter. 

The remaining Orders were read and postponed. 
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von sand. India is an absolutely illiterate country. Over 90 per cent* 
.of the pQQple can neither read nOr write- 

Indian Universities* 

India possesses magnificent universities, which turn out graduates 
hj the thousands yearly. Take the University of Calcutta where 
abuse became so. great that it was made the subject of a special 
inquiry. What does that University do for India ? It does nothing 
but turn out by the thousatiis annually persons who have been 
drawn off from the real interests of India and turned adrift to find a 
living in other directions. 

I asked an Indian who was giving evidence in Calcutta what 
became of the graduates of that University. His answer was a 
."Striking answer coming from such a source. He said, “A very few of 
them become pleaders., the great majority of them become clerks ; and 
those who have not the ability or opportunity to become clerks become 
fSedition mongers.^’ That was the considered opinion of a practical 
industrial Indian of one of the universities of his own country. That 
problem is not insoluble. I can give an instance of another side 
■of the picture, which I should like to put before the President of the 
JBoard of Education in this country. 

■ If you go to certain mills in ]\Iadras, there you will see elaborate, 
comfortable, delightful, buildings put up for school purposes. Residing 
,ln these buildings are two English ladies. The buildings are used 
^or housing classes formed of the children of the people who work 
m the mills. There is no compulsion. The schools are always fnU. 
The children are absolutely free to attend or not to attend. Around 
jthe schools are gardens. Every child — the scholars are numbered by 
hundreds — has his plot of land which he cultivates as he desires, and 
he takes the product of his cultivation home to his own people. 

For brightness, alertness, respectableness and cleanliness these 
Indian children would compare with the children of similar age in 
.any school you like to name in this country. Yet these very mills 
were chosen by the political dissentients to foment strike and trouble* 
That was not because there was any real grievance.. The reason foC. 
it was that they could not stand such an object lesson of what 
British people have done for Indians to be always before the eyes bf 
their people. 

I am well aware that after the announcement of soth August, 
1917, there can be no question of turning back from the policy which 
was then declared. It must go forward on lines which the Govern- 
ment, after the fullest consideration, determined to be the best. But I 
beg the Government of India and the Secreiary of State to take inXQ 
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consideration that it is more important to feed the hungry than tc^ 
give them political rights, that it is more important to clothe the 
naked than to invest them with political doctrines and dogmas, and 
that it is more important to educate the people to be able to vote 
than it is to give them the vote. 

What will be the effect of the franchise ? It is estimated that 
the number enfranchised will be anything from i or 3 -up to 5 per 
cent. The greater part of that number will be illiterate people. I 
presume the voters will be taken blindfold to the ballot boxes or 
that, as an alternative, the ballot boxes must be embellished in some 
way to show what they contain or are intended to contain. I presume 
that one box will be embellished with the Union Jack, another with 
the Crescent, and another with the emblems which are familiar at 
every roadside shrine in India, 

I rejoice in what the right hon. Gentleman says of the recom- 
mendations of this Industrial Commissron, which have solely for their 
object the impro-vement of industrial conditions of India, and to make 
India more profitable and more fit for the Indians themselves to enjoy 
living there, which I trust that no political considerations will be 
allowed to cloud. 

Colonel Wedgwood began by saying, that he was “shocked 
to find that’^ Dr. Plopkinson “is such a gross materialist’'. Freedom 
and not the improvement of industrial conditions were “the ultimate 
object of British rule in India”. How came it that the bulk of the 
Indian revenue was to be eaten up by the military, police, and 
railway programme in India, whereas education and irrigation were 
to be starved ? Why was it that the Government of India were going 
to spend £2^ million out of ^^24 million on “the purchase of railway 
materral in Great Britain at a time when railway material is 
extremely expensive, at a time when it is possible to buy up our 
scrapped railways from France and other theatres of War at a price 
that would be extremely remunerative to the British Government”.- 
He contended that the “whole of the budget bears witness to the fact 
that it is one passed by Fnglishmen in India, and not one to which 
Indian people would agree,” and that it “must give rise to the 
feeling that, in spite of all ^ur brave words, the government of that 
country is directed rather towards the interests of this Island than to 
the interests of the country where the money is raised by people 
who have worked hard to find it’^. 

I he proposals for constitutional reform aredefective because they 
conceded very little power over the purse to Indians, and did not 
transfer the police and other vital subjects to Indians. He considered 
that the Southborough Reports really whittled away the Montagu 
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Chelmsford Report. In recommending the enfranchisement of bnt 
5 million men, on a property basis which was high for India, Lord 
Southborough left the lower middle classes in the cold, and whereas 
a considerable percentage of the electors would be illiterate, 
millions upon millions of literate Indians would be left voteless. He 
denounced the privileged position that had been assigned to the 
plutocrats, aijd to Europeans, Eurasians, and native Christians- The 
vote that was being given to ‘‘every pensioned officer and non- 
commissioned officer” would “establish a sort of permanent Varan- 
gian guard to see that the electorate shall never possibly be wrong”. 
He particularly disliked the system of indirect representation recom- 
mended by Lord Southborough, and warned the Secretary of State 
against permitting the bureaucracy “to form a union with reactionary 
pative elements in India that develop schemes which Indians may 
accept, but which in the long run will be bad for India”. 

Colonel Wedgwood’s statement that the Rowlatt Act had been pas- 
sed although the elected representatives of the Indian people “voted 
against it to a man,” appealed to the House- The legislation was di- 
rected against men who were considered inconvenient — men like Mr. 
Keir Hafdie, Mr. Outhwaite, he himself, who some persons regard as 
“dange^rous to society,” but who really are “the salt of the earth”. 

If the British Government did more justice in India and followed 
less the behests of expediency “it would do good to the British name 
in future, and in the long run it would lead to happier relations 
between this country and India'.’. He protested not merely against 
the Rowlatt Bills, but declared that “the Government must under- 
stand that the repression of these riots by means of bombs from 
aeroplane and machine guns have produced an even worse effect 
than the original passage of the Rowlatt Act”. Sir Michael O' Dwyer 
had found the Panjab calm when he went there six years ago, and 
was bequeathing “to his successor a revolutionary spirit which 'runs 
from one end to the other”. He told the Plouse “that there should 
be an enquiry into not only the murders of English people,” but 
also into those administrative acts — the “use of aeroplane bombs” 
the “arrest of men like Gandhi,’' and the “employment of the agent 
provocateur by the police force’’. Pie asked the Honse not to forget 
that the Indian National Congress did not wish permanent officials 
to be installed as Governors. What one . “particular bureaucrat’’ 
had done to embitter “the relations between two great peoples” 
showed how very necessary it was to concede the Indian demand. 

•iV|r- Bennett (Sevenoaks, C. U. ) remarked that good effects 
would be produced in India by the introduction of the Indian Budget 
at this early date and by the determination expressed by the Sec- 
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I explained before that there is no objection, from my own^ 
point of view, to this book circulating in any country in the world,, 
but seeing that it was limited to an edition of i,ooo copies, circulated 
only to Members of this House, and to Members of the House of 
Lords, I think the seizure by the Home Office was an act of pure 
obscurantism and of the most lamentable unwisdom — Prussianism. 
Here is a book which puts before the responsible public of this- 
country the Indian point of view so far as the British Government of 
India is concerned. Surely we realise that before any assembly is 
capable of judging such matters as the government of India it ought 
to have both sides put before it. We are capable of judging whether 
or not the book trenches on dangerous ground. It is bad enough 
for the Home Office to try to decide what the people shall read, but 
when it comes to trying to decide what Members of this House shall 
read it is going beyond the limits set by any previous Government in 
this country. Listen for one moment to what the ^‘New Statesman 
says of this particular volume. They say, 

This is emphatically a book to be read by the Secretary of State for India; 
himself as well as by members of the Council and the clerk’s in the India Office, 
It ought to be pondered over by every Indian civilian.’^ 

That is exactly the conclusion I came to after having read the 
book carefully ; that it ought to be in the hands of every man who 
goes out to help govern India. They should see the other side, in 
order to be capable of assisting the administration. By shutting your 
eyes to the native point of view, by accepting the doctrine .of Rudyard 
Kipling, you enormously handicap the administration of the country. 
I have been told that by writing a preface to this book I have been 
responsible for encouraging sedition and assassination. 

Sir G, Cave, No ! 

Com, Wedgwood : I -am quoting. 

Sir G. Cave : Not quoting but misrepresenting. 

Com, Wedgwood : I have been told that I was responsible for 
a book which recommended assassination and sedition. The 
Home Secretary has been good enough to send me a list of 
passages which he regards as recommending assassination. Unfor- 
tunately, his Office has been careful to send me, not passages but a. 
series of pages — sometimes ten at a stretch — which he regards in 
that light. It is impossible for me looking through these pages, to 
define exactly what he means by encouraging sedition and ass- 
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assination. ^ I want the House to understand the nature of this book. 
It is a passionate plea for self-government in India. Is there any 
Member of this House who is capable of writing a passionate plea 
for the independence or autonomy of any country in Europe who 
"'^ould not make out as strong as possible a case against the existing 
administration : You cannot agitate without painting in the blackest 
permissible colours the existing administration, and Lajpat Rai 
who is incapable of advocating assassination, has undoubtedly 
painted in such colours the whole administration of India by the 
British. 

One passage to which the Home Secretary calls my attention 
described the method by which the British Administration was 
spread throughout India in the eighteenth century but that passage 
was simply milk and water compared with passages which might be 
quoted from Edmund Burke dealing with exactly the same period : 
The ^ next passage to which the right hon. Gentleman calls my atten- 
tion is the description by a modern In.dian of the six Repressive 
Acts passed in 1909. I myself in this House, and with the sym- 
pathy of this House, denounced them and I can honestly say that the 
description by Lajpat Rai of these six Acts by no means exceeds the 
justifiable criticism which any Liberal might pass on those Acts. 
Listen to what he says in the passage described by the Home Office 
as being tendencious in the worst degree : 

The penal code has been amended to make the definition of sedition 
more comprehensive. The criminal procedure code has been amended to 
facilitate conviction and to accelerate trials. The Seditious Meetings Act has 
been enacted to make open propaganda impossible. The Press Law has been 
passed to muzzle the press-Spies and detectives have been employed out of 

Hon, Members who have read the memoirs of Lord Morley 
could quote from those memoirs statements about suppression 
of the^ freedom of^ the Press, equally violent and equally 
tendencious. Surely it is monstrous to say that a passage such as 
that, a mere statement of fact from .the liberal point of view, about 
suppression of the freedom of association and freedom of the Press, 
should be condemned in this House, without any opportunity for 
defence in a Court of law, by the Home Secretary. 

I . Of the charge against this book is that in the 

last half It proceeds to describe sketchily, photographically almost 
the various grades of Indian reformers and Nationalists. It takes 
those who believe in revolution— who do not advocate assassination 
but revolution ; then it refers to such men as Arabinda Ghose and 
bavarker, men in whom politics are blended with a kind of religious 
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fanaticism: then it deals with the terrorists, who believe in the 
bomb and the daggers ; then with the Constructional Nationalists of 
whom Lajpat Rai is one ; then with the Congress Party, the 
reformists of the Gokhale kind. It deals with them and puts before 
the people of this country the different classes of Indian reformers, 
with the ideals they have and the methods they employ. If you are 
once to pronounce that it is not permissible to state in print in this 
country the facts about the various parties in India, or in any other 
part of the globe, you are obstructing the best opportunities we can 
possibly have of governing India not only in the interest of Indians, 
but of the British Empire itself. I wish to illustrate in one word 
what Mr. Gokhale himself said about Mr. Lajpat Rai, because, 
to my mind Lajpat Rai is an enormous asset to this Empire and 
ought rather to be encouraged than to be reprobated as an 
encourager of assassination. This is what Mr. Gokhale said in a 
speech delivered in the Council of the Governor General after his 
Lajpat Rai’s deportation. 

‘‘Lajpat Rai was a religious, social and educational reformer 
who was loved and respected by large classes of his countrymen 
all over the country.” 

It is the misfortue of all great reformers and all agitators — such 
as I myself am — to be reprobated and denounced by those in autho- 
rity ; but at least we might ask authority to use language which is 
in some measure governed by the responsibility of their position, 
and at the same time by the moral character of those who advocate 
more extreme doctrine than the Government of the day is willing 
to recognise. 

Home Office Denounced. 

I do not mind in the least about accusations against myself in 
this matter. The House knows me better, and is quite capable of 
assessing at its true value any charge against myself. What I am 
here to denounce and deplore is the attitude, of the Home Office, 
and I suppose the attitude, one might say, of the India Office, as 
it is bereft of the Secretary of State for India — the attitude of these 
two Government Departments, on which so much depends, towards 
a legitimate movement for self-government in India. 

I think it is unnecessary for me to say anything about the consti- 
tutional question in India. Everyone here knows that India itself 
is in an extremely touchy state at the present moment. You have 
a raid like this carried out by the Home Office with the consent 
of the India Office, but in the absence of the chief of the India 
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Office. You have this carried out regardless of the effect that it 
will have on public opinion in India. I say that it is a lamentable 
thing to be done irresponsibly by the Government of the day, which 
does not really recognise its responsibility towards India at present. 
Anyone who has any connection with India knows that it is of the 
greatest importance at the present time that the mission of the 
Secretary of State for India should meet with the warmest and most 
accommodating reception not only from the Indian people, but from 
the Anglo-Indians of India as well. We have here this irresponsible 
Government throwing into the midst of this amicable association 
in India this stupid bombshell of the arrest and seizure of a book 
which was only circulated to members of the Legislature of this 
country. Beyond the Indian question altogether surely we have 
here an illustration of the employment of the Defence of the Realm 
Act which is utterly unjustifiable at the present time. The Defence 
of the Realm Act is meant not to have any influence whatever upon 
the future government of our great Indian |lmpire. It is meant to 
have influence on the conduct of the War itself. . How does the 
seizure of a book dealing with the future Government of India affect 
the conduct of a war in this country ? This book does not get to 
India. There is no fear of that. No Sir. This is a case where the 
authority,^ having got a brief control of the police of this country, 
so far as it affects opinion in this country, has used that authority 
madly in order to put down anything of which the holders of that 
authority for the moment disapprove. 

Anti-Jaeobin Legfislation. 

It is impossible to conceive that if we had a Liberal Home Secre- 
tary that we should have had this book seized under the Defence 
of the Realm Act. It is impossible to conceive that if we had a 
Liberal Home Secretary we should have had the Defence of the 
Realm Act extended so as to deal with a purely Indian question 
which has no effect whatever upon Germany or the War at all except 
in so far as it is an example of Prussianism in our midst in this 
country. The book in question may be an example of all that the 
Home Secretary said. It may be that the book is a pernicious book 
but every one here who has had any education in British history 
and in British traditions knows that to strangle a book because some 
people in authority think it is bad is neither good politics nor good 
ethics. ^ The advertisement which this book has got from this prose- 
cution is far greater than it would get from any number of reviews 
at the illimitable expenditure of somebody's money. I believe this 
book was published at the expense of Lady Delaware. She was 
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not prosecuted, no-body will be prosecuted. But it is not merely 
that this prosecution involves an advertisement for a book which 
the Home Office believed to be seditious but that this prosecution 
is a return to the days of the anti-Jacobin legislation of this country. 
It is a return to the days of Lord Eldon and Lord Erskine. 


G-EBMAIir MEISTAOE AJJTD THE BOUTE TO IITDIA. 

The following are extracts from two very remarkable speeches 
of Mr. Me Callum Scott in the House of Commons delivered m 
Marchj igx8^ when the Russian Revolution and the Vote of Credit 
were discussed. They throw considerable light on the reasons which 
led to the Imperial War Conference at Delhi held on the 2jth 
April, igi8, in which the Viceroy read messages from the King 
Emperor and the Prime Minister to India calling forth help 
against the grave situation of the Empire and the imminent menace 
to India, 

We were suffering severely from the evils of our centralisation, 
and the movement for decentralisation was coming here and coming 
strongly, though gradually. In Russia it has come like a flood, a 
deluge ; it has shown us what disasters may occur when reforms 
are delayed. It is part of the genius of the people of this country 
that they know how to take occasion by the hand, and make the 
bonds of freedom wider still. It would be well to recognise that 
the great movement which has started in Russia is. something 
cognate to the highest objects we have in the War and also to 
the essential reforms which are due in this country, reforms that 
would bring under the direct control of the people those matters 
which affect their daily and domestic life. I have been led to 
develop this aspect of the subject rather more fully than I had inten- 
ded. My first reason for objection to Japanese intervention is that 
it will lead us into dangers with which we are not confronted at 
present. My second reason is that it will not meet the danger 
actually threatened in the East. The Hon. member referred to 
Vladivostock. I wish Vladivostock were the only danger with 
which we are threatened in the East. As to the stores and muni- 
tions accumulated there, that is a small matter relatively to the 
grave dangers that face us. Even if we lost the munitions, even if 
they were put on the railways and transported straight to Germany 
we would know exactly what we had to face. But that is insignificant 
in comparison with the great danger with which our whole campaign 
and our whole strategy are threatened in the East. The question 
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of these stores and supplies could easily be solved by landing a few 
battalions and providing shipping for their transport ; they could 
easily be brought away. But that has nothing to do with Japanese 
intervention on h large scale in Siberia. The i*eal danger threatens 
not Siberia at all ; it lies in the fact that the Germans are on the North 
West Frontiers of India and the frontiers of Afghanistan and Persia. 
The real danger lies in the fact that the Germans have got two rail- 
way lines in direct contact with these frontiers~the X^ans-Caucasus 
Railway and the Trans-Caspian Railway. We know that in the past 
our statesmen and our soldiers have had many anxious moments on 
account of German intrigue and German menace on the North West 
Frontier of India. That menace has now matured in an urgent 
form. But a Japanese occupation of Siberia would not help us in 
the slightest in regard to it ; even though they advanced as far as the 
Urals it would not affect either of these two railways, 

I do not want to pose as a strategist. I believe there are two* 
schools with regard to the nature of this War : the Western school 
and the Eastern School. Personallj^ I have always belonged to the 
Eastern school ; I have regarded the War as an Eastern War, not 
merely because there we can make the most effective attack on 
German ambitions and cut- Germany off from her objects but because 
in the East is our Achilies heel. The Eastern Front is the British 
Front not the western. I do not believe’ that this War can be ended 
on the Western Front I do not believe any blow can be struck 
by either party which will determine it. Germany holds that front 
strongly in well-fortified and very short lines compared with the 
lines she has hitherto held, and at the present time she is able 
to take over new territories unchecked by anything we can do on 
the Western Front. Unless wc are prepared to deliver a blow that 
will force her hand, unless we are prepared to do that and force her 
from sheer necessity to withdraw large numbers of troops from the 
Western Front and send them Eastwards to save her Empire, we 
shall not determine the War. An Hon. member asked me where 
that blow should be struck, and, although I do not pose as a 
strategist, I have no objection in telling him where, if I were Com- 
mander-in-Chief, or Prime Minister or if I had the power, I would 
act. I would send the troops to Mesopotamia and the North-West 
Frontier of India. I believe it is on those fronts that the Empire can 
be saved. It is no use saying it is difficult, and that there are 
transport difficulties. The question is, is it necessary and are we 
threatened there in a vital manner p If we are, then we should send 
the troops there. 
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We have heard much talk about an alternate Government and 
the difficulty of finding one. I do not believe there would be any 
difficulty. You could constitute twenty or thirty alternative Govern- 
ments out of this House, Nothing would be easier. What is 
wanted is an alternative policy and, 1 am sorry to say I do not 
see any sign of such a thing on the part of any alternative Govern- 
ment. It has been freely rumoured for long that the Prime Minister 
holds the Eastern view, that he regards the Eastern Front as our 
vital front, and that he has been in favour of making far larger 
efforts in the East. That has been stated time and again, and never, 
so far as I know, has it been contradicted. The Noble Lord, the 
Minister for Blockade, believe this is the vital front where a knock- 
out blow could be delivered, then he ought not to remain in his 
present positions if he cannot suceed in inducing the Government 
also to take that view. I hold this view so strongly that, if I could 
see any alternative Government prepared to pursue it, I would be 
willing to give it my support. 


‘‘THE BOUTE TO INDIA.’’ 

Towards the end of 1915, after Serbia had been crushed, there 
appeared in the “Daily MaiF^ a map, which was entitled “The 
Route to India,’’ and which excited a great deal of attention. 
I am not accustomed to taking political guidance from the columns 
of the “ Daily Mail,’’ but I thought this map was an important 
document. It showed the connection of Berlin and Vienna with 
the Baghdad railway and the Persian Gulf. It showed that the 
narrow corridor between Germany and Asia Minor, through the 
Balkans and through Constantinople, which had hitherto been 
blocked by a hostile Serbia and a netural Bulgaria, had been burst 
through, that the area was clear, that Germany was in direct com- 
munication with Bagdad, and that the war was open to her, in her 
drive towards the Persian Gulf, towards Persia and towards Afghan- 
istan. Of course nobody is ignorant of the geography of the 
situation, but this map did really show the route, and figuratively 
and picturesquely it showed the German purpose. It was my 
opinion then, and it is still my opinion, that this map was one of the 
most valuable documents published since the War began. It 
incurred very grave censure at the time from the Front Bench. It 
was referred to almost as a treasonable document, as a dangerous 
document, which might stir up alarm amongst the people, which 
would give comfort and consolation to the King’s enemies, and 
which would be an occasion for jubilant propaganda by them. I 
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wish it had stirred up more alarm. The real cause for alarm lay 
not in the map itself j but in the facts of ihe situation which it 
revealed in the German purpose in the route that lay open to 
Germany to achieve her purpose, and on the nakedness and defence- 
less state of the Empire, as we then stood against that menace. 
Unfortunately, it caused very little alarm save on the Front Bench. 
They were alarmed lest the people should be alarmed. I doubt 
very much whether the “Daily MaiF' was alarmed. I think probably 
it was only a piece of topical sensationalism which they forgot about 
the next day. If the “Daily Mail” had only pursued this subject 
it might have achieved useful results in awakening public opinion 
in this country to the real nature of the danger to which the 
Empire was exposed in the East. If there had been that stirring 
of public opinion whether it was wise or foolish, they would have 
been moved to give further consideration to this aspect of the 
world War than they have done in the past. 

THE THBEE PHASES. 

This menace, dimly apprehended by the people, divined only 
by a few of our statesmen and soldiers, has been inherent in the 
situation from the very begining of the War, and since the begin- 
ing of the War it has passed through, three phases. Three phases 
really sum up the War in the East. There was, first of all, the 
Balkan Baghdad phase, then there was the Persian phase ; and then 
the Russian phase. The possibilities and the danger of a German 
drive through the Balkans towards Baghdad and the Persian Gulf 
were realised by few of our statesmen ; and it was to meet this 
menance that the Dardanelles Expedition was first planned. That 
was an attempt to defeat that menace by cutting through the 
narrow neck of the German enterprise, but cutting through the 
corridor, at its narrowest. That attempt failed. It failed for the 
simple reason that the Western view prevailed. It was held that 
the first call upon all our resources in men and material must be 
for the purpose of maintaining a great attempt to break through 
on the West ; and that only after the predominat claim of the offen- 
sive campaign on the West had been met would such forces as 
could be spared be available for the East. Accordingly, the attempt 
in the East was made with inadequate forces and failed. For the 
same reason the proposals which were made, and made with the 
same object, to go to the aid of Serbia, in the early days of the 
War, or to effect a landing at Alexandretta and cut through the 
Baghdad railway at another portion, failed to materialise because 
the Western view prevailed. And for the same reason also the 
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expedition to Salonika has been neutralised and stultified ; and with 
the crushing of Serbia and the withdrawal of our forces from Gallipoli 
the triumph of Germany in this phase of the Eastern menace was 
complete. 

Sir y. D. Rees : — In order to follow the argument of the Hon. 
Gentleman, will he say what he means by cutting the Baghdad 
railway at Alexandretta, which is some hundred miles from it ? 

Mr. Scoit What does one mean by attacking the Germans in 
France ? You must begin somewhere. There was no object in 
landing at Alexandria unless it w;as to advance and attempt to cut 
the Baghdad railway. The next phase of the Eastern menance is 
what I think may be called the Persian phase. After Germany had 
succeeded in bursting through the barier of the Balkans and main- 
taining unfetered communication with Baghdad, then we had to do 
something at the other end of the road. It was then that the first 
advance towards Baghdad was commenced and the expedition was 
sent forward and pressed without adequate preparations so that it 
ended disastrously at Kut. At that time the Russians had failed 
to advance from the Caucasus through Armenia, our own expedition 
had capitulated at Kut ; and Caucasus and the lower waters of the 
Euphrates fell into their hand, and through that gap there 
was unfettered communication between Germany and Turkey and 
Persia. Through that gap German agents, German arms, material, 
and German propaganda were constantly pouring. German influence 
penetrated and permeated Persia. It reached Afghanistan and the 
frontiers of India. 

THE THIRD PHASE OP THE DANGER. 

Here I may be thought to be treading on delicate ground, but 
I have nothing to say on this subject except what has already been 
said in another place by present Ministers and late Ministers. I have 
here one or two extracts from the Debates in another place which 
show to what extent this danger had gone, and to what extent 
it was reaching India. On the 20th February 1917, there was a 
Debate in the House of Lords, inaugurated, I think, by Lord 
Bryce on the subject of Sir Percy Sykes’s expedition to Persia.' 
Lord Curzon said : — 

“At one time there were quite loo of these German Agents, good fellows ’ 
ot the baser sort, scattered about in different parts of Persia, terrorising the 
peaceful tribes, anc^ offering bribes to their chieftains. They further succeeded 
in attracting to their side a number cf seditionists from India....... They cat- 

o in the neighbourhood 

ot the British Indian border and they even penetrated in small well-organised 
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groups, into Afganistan, where they were heard of at Herat and at Kabul 
where a German deputation was kept for some months in the hope of seducing 
the Amir of that country from his loyalty to ourselves.’' 

On the 1 2th July last year there was a further Debate in the 
House of Lords, with special reference to the Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Mesopotamia expedition. The Marquis of 
Lansdowne said : — 

“Persia was passing more and more rapidly under German influence. The 
attitude of the Amir, which in the end proved so satisfactory was at the time 
doubtful, and it is very hard indeed to say whether Lord Plardinge would 
have been able to give your Lordship the satisfactory account which he 
gave the other evening of the temper of the Indian people, if we had 
shown at the very outset that we had not sufficient courage to strike a blow 
where a blow was likely to be most effectual.” 

In the course of the same debate the Marquis of Crewe, who 
was justifying the attempt to advance on Bagdad, which ended 
disastrously, made these observations .* — 

“At that time the Russians had not advanced in Asia, nor had they proved 
that they could advance. There was nothing apparently to prevent the Turks 
■from directing a force on Kermanshah and obtaining control in Persia. If 
Persia had gone Afghanistan might have followed suit. The Amir has shown 
the most signal loyalty to his engagements and a wise understanding of the 
situation. But he might easily have been swept oflf his feet, and it is impossible 
to say what a blaze might have been created. At Bagdad a force would have 
been on the flank of any such advance by the Turks into Persia which supplies 
a further reason for making the advance.”* 

That was the form which the Eastern menace had taken at that 
time, the same menace that has existed from the “beginning — 
German penetration of Persia and through Persia to Afghanistan 
.and the agitations on the Indian Frontier. The menace of a rising 
of the wild, tribes on the Northern Frontier has always been the 
nightmare of Indian statemen. We have prevented it in the past 
on any very large scale by preventing arms and munitions reaching 
those tribes. We have kept them disarmed by means of the patrol 
which we have exercised in the Persian Gulf and adjacent quarters 
to prevent gun running. That patrol was useless at this phase of 
the W^ar ; and there was a constant stream of weapons, machine 
guns and rifles, and of skilled German agents, penetrating through 
Persia up to Afghanistan and the north-west frontier. It was to mfeet 
this menace that the second expedition was sent forward on a larger 
scale and pressed forward to Bagdad and beyond, in fact almost 
until it joined hands with the Russians who had advanced through 
the Caucasus and through Armenia. The gap was closed, and 
there, for the time being, was the end of that particular phase of the 

3 
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menace. The misfortune was that we treated it merely as a local' 
danger, as a temporary threat, and we were content with stop-gap^ 
measures. The third phase of this danger has come with the 
collapse of Russia, and it is by far the most dangerous menace. 

BOABS THROUGH WHICH GEBMAJiTS MIGHT 
PEHETBATE, 

The roads through which the Germans might penetrate through- 
Persia to the north-west were wild tracks. There were no bridge s- 
and no railways, but a long and arduous and dangerous journey- 
But through Russia they are now in direct railway communication 
with the frontier and Afghanistan. There are two railway lines,. 
either of which they might use. There is the Trans-caspian rail- 
way and another railway line. Any one who knows the country 
will know how dangerous they are. They are military raiIwa3^Sy. 
designed for technical purposes. The Transcaspian Railway runs 
from Krasnovodsk, on the eastern shores of the Caspian, skirting 
the northern frontier of Afghanistan. 

Sir J. D. Rees. A desert. iff 

Mr. Scott: Yes, but a railway. It is all very well to say, “ a,- 
desert,'^ but a railway bridges a desert. The port of Karsnovodsk 
is directly opposite the port of Baku, which is the terminus of the 
Caucasus Railway. It is in direct communication with Batum,. 
and the whole journey from Berlin is direct by railway to the port 
of Batum. There is only steamer transport across Caspian, and 
then you have railway communication direct to the Afghanistan 
frontier. Do you think the Germans are going to remain oblivious- 
to the possibilities of that railway communication t Why, only in? 
Wednesday's papers we can see what it means. I find in the 
“ Times ” this morning a message from the Berlin semi-official 
agency referring to what is called the economical-political appendix 
to the treaty just concluded between Russia and Germany. There 
it is stated that by the establishment of free transit direct commer- 
cial communication is secured via Russia with Persia and Afghanis- 
tan which was hitherto barred. But that railway communication 
is not all. On the South something has happened also. The 
Russian forces, cut off from all supplies, cut off from all external aid,, 
have not been able to hold their own in Armenia and the Caucasus. 
They have fallen back. The gap is still open. Northern Persia is 
unmasked ; and through that gap once more rifles, machine guns,. 
supplies and German propaganda are permeating Northern Persia. 
Along the whole Southern frontier, along the Western frontier, they 
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have practically encircled Afghanistan They have proved them- 
selves most loyal in the past. I believe they are still, and I believe 
they will remain so. But it is easy to see that their hands may be 
forced. The rule of the Government of Afghanistan over the wilder 
tribes is a shadowy and a vague rule. If these tribes are armed 
with weapons of precision and they are subject to the incitement of 
German agents, there is no saying what may happen. The Aghan 
■Government may be overthrown. Why not take it into 
consideration ? It has been suggested in the House of Lords by 
His Majesty's Ministers ; and if it is suggested there why not 
suggest it here, and ask for adequate consideration ? 

Frontier rising in India- 

Do they realise that we are now faced with the imminent pos- 
: sibility of a frontier rising in India on an unprecedented scale ? 

Sir y. D. Rees : There is no sign of it. 

Mr . Scott : There have been many signs of it, and I can quote 
statements from His Majesty’s ministers to justify it. I want to know 
whether the Government are alive to that danger. I do not ask 
what measures they are taking to provide against it. It would not 
be proper for them to disclose in this House what are the measure.s 
whereby they propose to meet it. I believe adequate measures 
-can be taken. If it were not that I thought it would be an improper 
: aspect of the subject to discuss in this House I would suggest now 
the measures which I think ought to be taken, can be taken and 
which would provide against the materialising of the danger. ’ 

The last point which I wish to make is this ; that this Eastern 
menace is the greatest danger to which we are exposed in this War 
It is the vulnerable flank of the British Empire. There is a o-reat 
difference between the two ; and I believe it is that margin which 
will meet the situation in the East. I have no expectation of a break- 
through ever being achieved on the West. The forcing of trench 
after trench, mile after mile one behind the other, there is no chance 
of a break through; but- on the East there is a danger that while 
we are lavishing our strength on the fruitless effort to achieve an 
impossible task we may ourselves be exposed to a blow which will 
be fatal to our continuance in this War. 


THE SUBRAMANIA LETTER. 

House of Commons — 3 June *18 

Mr’ Joynson»Hicks asked the Sec. of state (i) whether hiS; 
attention has been called to the letter of Sir Subramanija Aiyer to,^ 
President Wilson ; whether this letter was grossly defamatory of 
British rule in India ; whether any action been taken against him. 
under the Defence of India act ; ( 2 ) whether he was among those ; 
making representations to him (Montagu) during his recent visit. 

General Croft asked a similar question and also enquired if ; 
the gentleman (Sir S. Aijer) has fallen under the influence of Mrs,J 
Besant ; and what action is proposed to be taken with a view to putting ! 
an end to such propaganda I 

Mr* Montagu — The disgraceful letter is correctly described. . I 
Its impropriety is all the more inexcusable because of the position 
of the wri er. But the assertions in the letter are too wild and base- : 
less to receive notice from any responsible authority. No action has 
as yet been taken but I am in communication with the Viceroy. 

Sir* J. D* Rees — Is the right hon. gentleman aware that this ; 
member of a short-lived race is already upwards seventy-seven years j 
old, and that this is a senile production ? ; 

Debate in the Lords* ! 

In the House of Lords, on the i8th June, Lord Harris was : — ; 

To ask His Majesty's Grovernment whether their attention has been called 
to a letter alleged to have been addressed by Sir S. Subramaniya Aiyer, 
KC.I.E., late Acting Chief Justice of the Madras High Court, to President 
Wilson attributing to the British Government in India misrule, oppression, 
the grant of exorbitant salaries, the refusal of education, the sapping of the 
wealth of India, the imposition of crushing taxation, the imprisonment | 
of thousands of people, and the deaths of civilian prisoners from loathsome 
diseases ; and if so, whether they propose to take any steps in condemna- 
tion of the same ; and if they have not had their attention called to it, 
whether they will make enquiries. 

Lord Harris said : — My Lords, my question has been deferred, 
at the suggestion of my noble friend Lord Curzon for, so long that 
answers have been given in another place (PL of Commons) which I 
practically dispose of any obscurity there may be in.it but I shall . i 
take the liberty, thanks to the elasticity which is accorded to ques- 
tions in this House, of offering a few remarks upon the reply of the 
Secretary of State. ^ ^ \ 

The Secretary of State has stigmatised this letter as ‘^disgraceful 
and improper," but notwithstanding that the Government of India 
nas decided to take no further notice of it than the reproval which 
had been described by the Secretary of State— namely that “they ex— 
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press their surprise and regret at the letter yet, ''in view of Sir S. 
Subramaniya Aiyar^s age, health, and past services, they do not pro- 
pose to take any further action, but warn him not to do it again/' In 
the meantime the- Secretary of State does not propose to interfere 
with the discretion of the Government of India. I take leave to depre- 
cate that inaction. This person is an ex-judge of the High Court of 
Madras. He is a pensioner, and it seems rather odd that he should, in 
his letter, take exception to exorbitant salaries and large allowances 
when he is drawing a very handsome pension, towards which, I ima- 
gine he has not contributed as an Indian Civil Servant would have 
contributed. 

I should like to call your Lordships' attention to a comment in the 
"Madras Mail." 

“ We merely wish to draw attention to the existence of the Defence cf India 
Act, which makes it criminal to spread false reports or report likely to cause dis- 
affection or alarm, or to prejudice His Majesty’s relations with Foreign Powers 
or to promote feelings of enemity and hatred between different classes of His 
Majesty’s subjects.” 

The ex- Judge of the High Court of Madras who ought to be learn- 
ed in the law has disregarded the law accordin^g to the opinion of the 
" Madras Mail " and, at any rate, in the opinion of the Secretary of 
.*State, has behaved "disgracefully and improperly," As I have said he 
is a pensioner, but the Government of India do not propose to take 
any further action than this mild reproval; therefore the Indian tax 
payer is to continue to contribute to a person what is probably hand- 
some. Now, I have known of a case — and I dare say the noble Earl 
has known of others — where an Indian Civil Servant, who during a 
very long service had been contributing to the pension he was to re- 
ceive; has been mulcted of a portion of his pension because he had, in 
the opinion of the Government of India, behaved improperly. That 
is the penalty which is meted out to an Englishman if he misbehaves 
in India. But apparently the Government of India do not think it ne- 
cessary to penalise an Indian who, although he is a lawyer, ignores 
the law, and behaves "disgracefully and improperly.” 

I deprecate this inaction because I am certain that it will be a dis- 
couragement to the loyal and law-abiding subjects of liis Majesty in 
India, and I have very little doubt that those who follow and support 
Mrs. Besant, and others who entertain opinions similar to hers, will 
claim this reply of the Secretary of State as a triumph for their policy. 
The British Raj may be vilified and the law may be disregarded by a 
lawyer, and the only action that is taken by the Government of India 
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is something like what one would say to a little child— namely, that 
he is a naughty old man and is not to do it again. So much for the 
Government of India and its inaction. 

But the Viceroy exercises other authorities than those in partici- 
pation with his colleagues. He is Grand Master of the Indian Em- 
pire, and this individual is a Knight Commander of the most emi-* 
nent Order of the Indian Empire; and if the Viceroy contemplates 
giving some condonation to him. what it amounts to is this, that in his 
opinion the Knights of the Order ought to be prepared for all time 
to accept this individual^ — who has, as the Secretary of the State says^ 
behaved disgracefully— to accept him during his life as a comrade 
and brother of the order. If this man has behaved disgracefully hte 
has certainly disgraced his knighthood, and if the Viceroy contem- 
plates taking no action in the matter — not submitting any proposals 
to the Sovereign— all I can say is that I should imagine that there are 
other members of the Order besides myself who resent that we 
should be compelled to accept the comradeship of a man who has 
been breaking the law in the way I have described, and who has ac- 
ted disgracefully. As my noble friend knows quite well, and a great 
deal better than I do, -if this man disobeyed any of the rule of his 
caste— I do not know what his caste is— certainly if it is an honourable 
caste— he would be compelled to do some penance. The man has 
offended, according to the Secretary of State, against the honourable 
and chivalrous rules of his Order — in other words, of his caste — and 
. I hope sincerely that the Viceroy may regard it as a duty to his Sov- 
ereign and to his Order to take some notice of it. 

Viseount Haldane — My Lords, before the noble Earl answers, 
there are one or two observations which I should like to make.. .My 
noble friend opposite has proposed, in the case of Sir Subramariia* 
Aiyar, that his pension should be taken away or reduced, and 
that his name should be removed from the Order of K. C. 1. E. 
to which he belongs. Now, there is no doubt that the letter in 
question was a very foolish and very improper one, and it has 
been stigmatised as such in* unmistakable terms by the Secretary 
of State. No doubt it was very wrong to write such a letter as 
that to the head of a foreign State. On the other hand, these 
things are done in politics all oyer the world and I am not 
sure that things of the same kind have not been done in this 
country. Among ourselves they have certainly been done, and done 
with perfect freedom with no penal clause, however strong may be 
the stigma of public opinion attaching to them. 
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What is the situation ? The situation is that the Government, 
last, announced a policy. The Government 
wnich the noble Earl opposite represents here announced a policy 
ot the extension freely and progressively of responsible Government 
m India. ...It is desirable, while this is under discussion, as it is 
likely to be for some time to come, that as far as possible bitterness 
and action which can provoke violent reaction should be abolished. 
The learned Judge whose name is associated with what has been 
done IS a, very well known man in India. He is a retired Acting 
Chief Justice of the Madras High Court, and has to ray knowledge 
rendered very distinguished services on the Bench. As to his pension, 
that perhaps he regards as part of the contract into which he entered 
when he undertook to serve the Government of Madras as a judge. 

Lord Haris — about good behaviour ? 


Viscount Haldane. Every Judge is appointed on those terms, 
but you cannot remove him except for grave misconduct— for what 
IS, in eltect,- a breach of some very binding public rule. A retired 
Judge has perfect freedom to take part in politics— if he expresses 
himself decently if you like-and you would take away his pension 

only foi gravest matters coming within the Criminal Law To 
rernove him trom the order to which he belongs is again to make a 
■declaration of war which I think is at this moment highly inexpedient 

*e most material circumstance of all is 
that the Viceroy advised the Government not to take any action, 
and in those circunistances I should be very sorry if the Govern- 
ment were to depart in any way from the line taken by their 
representatives in the other House of Parliament. However repre- 
hensible it is, and however bad, violent action is not calculated to 
make things any better but probably a good deal worse. 

of the Council ( Earl CuPZOn of Kedles- 
of i" u? absence of the Under-Secretary 

of State for India 1 will reply on behalf of the India Office to ray 

noble friend, and I think I shall be able, in what I have to .say, to 
ffirow some further light upon the incident to which he has referred. 

language of the retired Judge are contained 
in the quotation which appears in the Question as put upon the 
Paper by my noble friend. As regards the language ah of you? 
Lordships will agree that it is, to use the adjectivL which ?ny 
noble friend quoted from the Secretary of State, di?grrceW and 

opposite did not by any means err on the side of severity in the 
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„,n«r In »hieh he spoke of Ih.t tof oage I *>” V|.”t''*s’,«eMSs 

have sDoken rather more strongly than he did. I nese statemenis 
Sdou^edly contain a series of outrageous calumn.es agams^^^^^ 
■RrittsK nnvPTnment in India— calumnies which would be cuipaoie 
if they emanated from a person of the age, experience, and authority 
of this r.Tudge, no one can possibly be found to excuse. It js quite 
Sue as mi noble friend Lord Harris points out, that the author of 
S remarks was a Judge of the High Court of Madras for twelve 
y^rs anTended by bein| Acting Chief Justice, and that he received 
L a recognition of this long, an^d up to this point meritorious career 
the high honour of a Knight Commandership of the Indian 


Empire. . , . . , . i 

Now what are the actual facts connected with this deplorable 
pablication ? This old man-^he is now in very advanced years— i 
tbink nearer eighty than seventy— retired in the year 1907. He 
then fell under the influence of Mrs. Besant, who is very active in 
her operations in the Presidency of Madras, and under that mfiu^ice 
be became President of the Indian Home Rule League. This 
letter by the retired Judge, although it came to our cognisance m 
England only a few weeks ago, was written as far back as the 4tb 
June 1917. 1 have the whole letter here, a portion of which only has 
appeared in the Press in this country. The first part of the letter 
contained a plea, couched in not improper language, for Home 
Rule in India ; the latter part consisted of an eulogy of the services 
of Indian soldiers in France and other theatres of war, but in the 
middie part of the letter occured the passage which appears in 
the question of my noble friend and which no language could be too 
strong, in my judgment, to condemn. 


The writer of this letter which was addressed to President 
Wilson, entrusted it to an American Gentleman and his wife travel- 
ling in India who were known as lecturers and authors in their own 
country, to be handed 10 President Wulson on their return to the 
United States. It was communicated at Washington to the British 
Embassy, by whom it was transmitted to the Foreign Office here. 
It was passed on by them to the Secretary of State for India, who 
was as much astonished at this incident as could be any member of 
your Lordship’s House, and who took it out with him to India. 
The Secretary of Slate, I think quite properly, did not want himself 
to be responsible for bringing about the publication of the letter, 
which had not then appeared in any form in print; still less did he 
want to advertise the culpable folly of its author. Accordingly 
when he went, in the discharge of his mission, to Madras in com- 
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pany with the Viceroy, they sent for the writer of the letter — this 
is an incident which was, of course, not known to my noble friend — 
and administered to him a severe reprimand. That was, I think 
either at the end of last year or in the early part of this year. 

At a latter date — in May of the present year — the letter appeared 
in the Indian Press, arid from there it was communicated to journals 
in this country. The noble Lord probably saw it, as I did for 
the first time in the columns of the ^^Times.'' How it got 
into the Indian Press, who communicated it we do not 
know. There is some reason, I am told, to believe thjjjt it got 
in the first place into the American Press and may have been 
copied from there into the Press in India. . Now my Lords, when we 
first saw the publication while there could be no two opinions as to 
its character the question naturally arose whether his act was to be 
treated with the extreme severity which no doubt the language in 
itself merited or whether it was to be regarded rather as a melancholy 
aberration on the part of an old man who had in the course of a 
, long career rendered considerable service tothe State, who is now in 
advanced years, -in the enjoyment only of feeble health, and whose 
utterances on a matter of this sort, I believe are devoid of any influence 
and can carry no conceivable weight with any respectable class 
of his fellow countrymen. 

This was a question which, feeling it difficult ourselves to solve 
without more local knowledge than we possessed, we naturally 
referred to the Government of India. They replied in the general 
terms which were quoted by my noble friend — namely, that they 
were addressing the Judge, through the Government of Madras, 
informing him that his action in writing to President Wilson in the 
manner he had done was regarded with regret and surprise by them, 
but that in view of his great age, failing health, and past judicial 
services they did not propose to take any further notice of his action. 
At the same time, the old man was warned that any repetition of 
such conduct could not be passed over by the Government ot 
India. ^ The noble Lord is dissatisfied with that notice. Pie thinks 
it was insufficient for the circumstances of the case. I believe that 
there were — and I think I can easily show to the House that there 
are good subsidiary reasons for taking the line that the Viceroy 
and his colleagues did. 

In the first place, there was no direct evidence, as I pointed 
out just now, that the retired Judge was himself responsible for the 
publication. Again, as I have also pointed out, the letter had 
already been made the subject of a severe personal repri" 
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tinguished figure, what we should call in this country a somewhat 
extreme politician, although not extreme in the Indian sense where 
the term is used somewhat differently from what it is here. 

I am not quite sure that I agree with my noble and learned 
friend behind me that at a time when a great policy of the amend- 
ment of the Constitution is impending you ought, therefore, to 
pass over language or action which at any other time you might 
deal with severely. I confess that this particular argument never 
.appealed to me in connection with India or with Ireland. But I do 
think that in dealing with utterances of this kind the one main 
point which the Government has to bear in mind is what the effect 
of the language is likely to be in view of the state of the country 
and of the authority of the person who uses it. In this instance 
having regard to all the conditions and to the fact that the old ex- 
judge is of an age which would be advanced here but is in India very 
advanced indeed, I cannot believe it can be supposed that any real 
encouragement is given to sedition by such language as this. It 
can, I think, be passed over with some thing of a shrug of regret 
that a public servant of some distinction, possibly with some decay 
of mind, has become imbued with these ideas, w^hich, as we know, 
are the common place of ordinary Indian disaffection, and I think 
probably that the Government of India and the Secretary of State 
are wisSe to leave the matter there. 

I do not believe that either by attaching part of the pension of 
Sir Subramania Aiyar, or by removing him from the Order any 
genuine purpose would be served. As the noble Earl, the Lord 
President of the Council, has said some people might be tempted 
to regard him as a martyr to liberal ideas, and I cannot think 
that those who belong to that Order are seriously affected by’ 
the presence of that ex- Judge in their ranks. In all these 
circumstances I am therefore disposed to believe that the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State have taken the 
more sensible course. 

THE LETTER TO PRESIBEHT WILSOH* 

Madras? India? 24th June? 1917* 

To His Excellency President Wilson. 

Honored Sir: I address this letter to you as Honorary President 
of the Home Rule League in India, an organisation voicing the aspirations of a 
United India, as expressed through the Indian National Congress and the All 
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India Muslim League, These are the only two bodies in India to-day which 
truly represent the political ideals of that Nation of more than three hundred 
million people, because the only bodies created by the people themselves. 

Over five thousand delegates of these two popular assemblies met at their 
annual convention in Lucknow last December, and they unanimously and co- 
jointly agreed upon identical Resolutions, asking His Majesty, the King of 
Great Britain, to issue a proclamation announcing that it is the aim and inten- 
tion of British policy to confer Self Government on India at an early date, to 
grant democratising reforms, and to lift India from the position of a Depend- 
ency to that of an equal partner in the Empire with the Self Governing Domi- 
nions. 

While these Resolutions, Honored Sir, voiced India’s aspirations, they also 
expressed her loyalty to the Crown, But though many months have elapsed. 
Great Britain has not yet made any official promise to grant our country’s pl^'a. 
Perhaps this is because the Governmerd is too fully occupied with the heavy 
responsibility of the War. 

But it is the very relationship of the Indian Nationalist Movement to the War 
that urges the necessity for an immediate promise of Home Rule •Autonomy--- 
for India, as it would result in an offer from India of at least five million men in 
three months for service at the front, and of five million more in another three 
months. 

India can do this because she has a population of three hundred and fifteen 
millions — three times that of the United States and almost equal to the combined 
population of all the Allies. The people of India will do this, because then they 
would be free men and not slaves. 

At present we are subject Nation, held in chains, forbidden by our alien rulers 
to express publicly our desire for the ideals presented in your famous War 

Message : the liberation of peoples, the rights cf nations great and small, 

and the privilege of men everywhere to choose their ways of life and of obedience. 
The world must be made safe for democracy. Its peace must be planted upon 
the tested foundations of political liberty.’’ 

Even as conditions are, India has more than proved her loyalty to the Allies- 
She has contributed freely and generously of both blood and treasure in France, 
in Gallipoli, in Mesopotamia and elsewhere. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, British 
Secretary of State for India, said : “ There are Indian troops in France to this 

day ; their gallantry, endurance, patience and perseverance, were shown under 
conditions new and strange to them.^’ Field Marshal Lord French said : “ I 

have been much impressed by the initiative and resources displayed by the In- 
dian troops.” The London “Times ■” said concerning the fall of Baghdad: “ It 
should always be remembered that a very large proportion of the force which Ge- 
neral Maude has guided to victory are Indian regiments. The cavalry iwhich 
hung on the flanks and demoralized the Turkish army and chased it to the con- 
fines of Baghdad must have been almost exclusively Indian cavalry. The infan- 
try which bore months of privation and proved in the end masters of the Turks, 
included Indian units, which had already fought heroically in France, Gallipoli 
and Egypt.” ' 

If Indian soldiers have achieved such splendid results for the Allies while 
slaves, how much greater would be their power if inspired by the sentiments 
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which can arise only in the 'souls of free men — men who are fighting not only 
for their own liberties but for the liberties of mankind 1 The truth is that they 
are now sacrificing their lives to maintain the supermacy of an alien Nation 
which uses that supremacy to dominate and rule them against their will. 

Under these conditions, it is not surprising that the official Government in 
India utterly failed to get a response to its recent appeal to Indians to volunteer 
for military service. Only five hundred men came forward out of a possible 
thirty million. 

It is our earnest hope that you may so completely convert England to your 
ideals of world liberation that together you will make it possible for India's 
millions to lend assistance in this war. 

Permit me to add that you and the other leaders have been kept in ignorance 
of the full measure of misrule and oppression in India. Officials of an alien na- 
tion, speaking a foreign tongue, force their will upon us; they grant themselves 
exorbitant salaries and large allowances ; they refuse us education : they 
sap us of our wealth; they impose crushing taxes without our consent ; they 
cast thousands of our people into prisons for uttering patriotic sentiments, 
prisons so filthy that often the inmates die from loathsome diseases. 

A recent instance of misrule is the imprisonment of Mrs. Annie Besant, that 
noble Irish woman who has done so much for India. As set forth in the ac- 
companying statement signed by eminent legislators, editors, educators and plea- 
ders, she had done nothing except carry on a law-abiding and constitutional 
propaganda of reforms; the climax being her internment, without charges and 
without trial, shortly after printing and circulating your War Message. 

I believe His Majesty, the King, and the English Parliament are unaware of 
these conditions and that, if they can be informed, they will order Mrs. Besant^s 
immediate release. 

A mass of documentary evidence, entirely reliable, corroborative and 
explanatory of the statements in this letter, is in the hands of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Hotchner, who would esteem it a privilege to place it at your disposal. 

I have entrusted this letter to them because it would never have been permitted 
to reach you by mail. They are loyal Americans, editors, authors and lecturers 
on educational and humanitarian subjects, who have been deeply interested in 
the welfare of India. They have sojourned here off and on during the last 
ten years, and so have been eye-witnesses to many of the conditions herein 
described. They have graciously consented to leave their home in India in 
order to convey this letter to you personally in Washington. 

Honoured Sir, the aching heart of India cries out to you, whom we believe 
to be an instrument of God in the reconstruction of the world. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

S. Subramaniam. 

Knight Commander Indian Empire, Doctor of Laws : 
Honorary President of .the Home Rule League in India; 
Co -Founder of the National Congress of India in 1885*; 
Retired Judge and frequently Acting Chief Justice’ 
of the High Court of Madras. 
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I^OTE. 

This letter profoundly convulsed America from one end to the other. It 
was delivered to President Wilson about Sep. *17, and he sent it at once to* 
his Sec. of State, Mr. Lansing, with a note to look into it carefully. The 
next day a printed copy of the letter was placed on the desk of 533 Senators 
and Congressmen. A graphic account of the offer of ten million men was- 
flashed ail over the vast continent by the Press. There was a great sensation,. 
1500 Newspapers with their 20,006,000 readers took up theory. England was 
strongly criticised. Military men were strongly impressed with the plea. 
American Labour at once wanted Home rule for India as in Canada and 
Australiaj and pressure was applied on the British Govt, to consider the 
proposal favourably. 

The immediate effect of the letter on India’s Cause is not clearly known. 
But people in India witnessed some unwonted and phenomenal change in the 
^ angle of 'Vision' olthQ stolid Indian Govt: (i) the release of Annie Besant 
by the Imperial Govt, (2) the shame of the crest-fallen Lord PentlandLs Govt, 
of Madras, and {3) the visit to India of the Sec. of State. In reality however 
there is nothing to connect these with the Letter. 

Immediately after _ the discussion of the' Letter in Parliament where the 
venerable Indian ex-judge and Congress- President was wantonly insulted — 
not on his face but behind his back, in the comfortable dovecot of a house 
where India is not represented — Sir Subramaniam issued the following Press* 
communique which will be read with interest. 


Subramania’s letter to the Press. 


Feeling that I should not allow any lapse of time to take place, I proceed 
at once to offer such explanation as is in my power in the present circums- 
tances with reference to the proceedings in the House of Commons on the 
3rd inst. The matter may seem personal at first sight, but in reality is one 
of supreme public importance. Of course I refer to the Secretary of States 
answer to the question by Mr. Hicks regarding my letter to President Wilson. 
Though there has been a great deal of discussion on the subject in the Press- 
all over India, particularly in the Anglo-Indian journals, I have thought it my 
duty to refra.in from saying anything myself about the said letter. Even had 
I adopted a different course, I could have added nothing worth the attention 
of my countrymen, having regard especially to the complete light thrown on 
the subject by what appeared in *^New India” some weeks ago a nd which 
has since been made easily accessible to the public in the shape of a paemhlet 
under the title. "‘An Abominable Plot. Buc silence which 1 had imposd on 
myself must now cease and the strange utterance of the Secretary of State on 
the 3rd^ instant in reply to Mr. Hicks question makes it obligatory on me to 
take notice of it. In doing so, it is only necessary just to advert as briefly a nd 
accurately as I can to what took place in December last during the visit of 
H. E. the Viceroy and the Secretary of State to this city and to f communi- 
cation received by me from the Chief Secretary to the Madras Government 
bearing the date 8 . 2. 18. 
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The Interview with Mr. Montagu and the Viceroy. 

Most are aware that I was among those who sought and obtained, 
an Interview with the Viceroy and the Secretary of State. At the time 
appointed I presented myself at the Government House, and on taking 
my seat, the interview was begun by His Excellency the Viceroy in 
a spirit and warmth which absolutely startled me. In referring to what 
was said by the august personages and my humble self in connection 
with the letter in question at the interview, it is surely necessary to 
say that 1 am not violating any confidence. The interview was neither 
expressly nor by implication understood to involve any secrecy, and 
even had it been otherwise, the Chief Secretary’s letter to me alluded 
to above removes any seal of privacy that may by any stretch of 
imajiination be taken as attaching to what transpired at the interview. 

To return to what fell from His Excellency on the special point dealt 
with here. The very first words, addressed to me in a tone which I most 
respectfully venture to describe as plainly exhibiting much temper, were 
in regard to the letter. 1 felt I was being treated liarshl}?’ and not fairly 
for 1 was there to discus political reform and not to answer to a charge 
of misconduct in addressing the President of the United States and I 
felt that I should not have been taken so unawares and made to defend 
myself without the least previous consideration and reflection. I did not, 
however, think it right to protest against the course adopted by His 
Excellency, but unreservedly placed before him that explanation which it 
was in my power on the spur of the moment to offer on the subject. In 
short, I told His Excellency that I found myself in a very peculiar posi- 
tion at the time the letter was written, and in addressing it I acted entirely 
*bona fide,’ and in the hope of securing through the influence of the 
PresMent of the great nation that was in perfect dimity with His Majesty 
the ;||5^ing* Emperor, nay more, in utter sympathy with the aims and objects 
of tfie Allies cause, that relief which we Home Rulers then stood imper- 
atively in need of. I told His Excellency our position was this: Of the 
four chief officials of the Home Rule League, three of them, namely, 
Mrs. Besant the President Messrs. Arundale and Wadia, the Secre- 
tary and Ti'easurer, had been interned in the course of that very week, 
and the fourth official, myself, as Honourary President, every moment 
expected to be dealt with by the local government in a similar fashion • 
that it was widely believed that the action of the Government in the 
matter had the sanction of His Excellency, and possibly of the then 
Secretary of State. 1 urged with all deference, that it was hardly other- 
wise than natural and fair and just that I should avail myself of the 
opportunity ajEforded by the visit just then intended to be made by Mr. 
and .Mrs, Hotchner to America, where I knew they had influential friends 
who would and could interest themselves in the welfare of India and her 
people, and in particular exert themselves towards the release of 
Mrs. Besant, well-known throughout that Continent and held in high 
estimation by many thousands among the citizens of that free American 
nation. I added that if it were necessary I could substantiate every 
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important allegation in the letter as regards the defects of the rale in this 
country by unimpeachable evidence and offered to submit to His Ex- 
cellency, if permitted, copies of certain letters then in my possession as 
regards the inhuman treatment to which the internees in Bengal were 
systematically subjected^ as a proof in support of one of the points urged 
in the letter with special reference to which His Excellency expressed his 
strong condemnation, 

Madras Chief Secretary’s Letter. 

It is unnecessary to enter into further details. Suffice it to sa^ that 
His Excellency conveyed his displeasure at my conduct in the most 
unmistakable manner in the presence of and with the express approval 
of the Secretary of State, and acting, if I may say so, on behalf of the 
latter also for the moment. Of what took place subsequently between 
the Indian Government and the Madras Government in relation o my 
letter I am unaware, save the intimation which I received from the' Chief 
Secretary in a letter which runs as follows : — 

Fort St. Get rge, 
Madras, 8-2 1918. 

D. O. 

Dear Sir,— His Excellency the Govern or-in-Council has recently 
been placed in possession of printed copies of a letter purporting to 
have been sent by you to the address of the President of the U lited 
States. The. letter is dated the 24th June ipiy, and contains the state- 
ment that it was transmitted through the agency of Mr. and Mrs, Henry 
Hot^hner i who are known to have left India within a few days of the 
date), on the ground that it would never have reached the addressee 
‘'if sent by Mail.” It has been intimated to His Excellency in Council 
that His Excellency the Viceroy and the Secretary of State personally 
questioned and rebuked you for your conduct in this matter. In these 
circumstances His Excellency-in-Council has decided to take no further 
action, 

' Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) Lionel Davidson, 
Acting Chief Secretary. 

One would think that this letter put an end to the matter. Unfor- 
tunately, however, things are shaping themselves in a way hopelessly 
injurious to the interests of the Empire in special reference to India 
under the unwise guidance of the War Cabinet, and the Secretary of State 
very shortly after his arrival in this country, became a pitiable prey to 
the machinations of the bureaucracy, the Anglo-Indians and Syden- 
hamites. He found himself incapable of acting with that dignity and 
responsibility befitting a Minister of the Crown at this critical juncture, 
and is apparently a tool in the hands of those who are exerting so bane* 
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ful an influence upon him since his return to his place in the Cabinet. Such is 
the inevitable conclusion which the events of the 3nl June point to. 

I Waive all Opposition to Future Aetion. 

Now it was admitted by His Excellency in the course of my interview with him 
‘that my letter to the President had been forwarded by the Cabinet to him some 
time previously. The Secretary of State could not therefore have been ignorant 
ot the fact at the time of such transmission. Assuming that he was ignorant of it 
at first, he subsequently was a party to the rebuke administered to me, in the 
language of the Chief secretary’s letter, expressing the final decision of the autho- 
rities on the subject and it could not have emanated without the full consent and 
sanction of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State likewise. Be this as it may 
Ifc is only right that I should add that I do not for a moment intend to claim any 
exemption on the score of that letter from any action which may be taken in 
furtherance of the Secretary of State’s answer on the 3rd instant, I waive all 
opposition to such future action if any, I go further and say that I court it with 
that eag’erness and sincerity which my duty to the Motherland demands of me. 
It is superfluous to say that the case involves nothing personal, and that my 
cause is the cause of the whole country. In furtherance of that cause all that 
is^ mine, my name, my liberty, and every thing else, must be sacrificed and 
willingly sacrificed. Internment or externment, deportation and the like, have 
no terror for me ; and at this time of my life, with no earthly expectations to 
realise, I feel I can have no more glorious fate to meet in pursuance of gaining 
Home Rule for India than to become an object of ojfficial tyranny. 

The view I take of the situation is this. The internments of June last year 
were a step designed by those unseen Spiritual Powers who are seeking to uplift 
India and save the British Empire from certain destruction by the unwise rule of 
the bureaucracy here, and elsewhere. , That step had the intended, effect to a 
certain extent. It roused the country as nothing else could have done to a sense 
of its duty. It is evident however that we were lapsing into a stupour inimical 
to all our best interests, and a furthur rousing is necessary. In all humility I 
take it, I am the fortunate person, autocratic action against whom would afford 
the necessary stimulus now needed again. 

I most earnestly hope that this view of the situation will commend itself to 
the minds of my countrymen throughout the length and breadth of the land and 
make them once more rally round the standard of liberty for India as an integral 
part of the Empire, and persist in that ceaseless agitation on constitutional 
lines,* and only on those lines, until the goal is won or lost, which latter contin- 
gency can come about only with the disruption of the British Empire and solely 
through the inconceivable folly of those wh o are guiding its destinies at this 
hour of peril. 

It only remains to add that 1 would be descending to a level that decency 
would piohibit were I to bandy words with the Secretary of State with reference 
to the ungracious and ungraceful language, which he thought fit to employ, in 
replying to Mr. Hick’s question — language which I am afraid was prompted 
altogether by petty party tactics. Surely he could have fully and adequately 
discharged his duty and with candour, had he told the House what had been 
done, when he was in this country, by way of censoring me. 

I must however not flinch from protesting against the view that there was 
4 
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anything in my position, past or present, that in the slightest degree rendered it 
discreditable to me to submit my representation to President Wilson. 


Most happy to renounoe the Knighthood. 


The telegraphic summary which alone is before me throws no light on what 
the Secretary of State had in mind in referring to my position in the course of | 
his remaijks. If it was my membership as a Knight Companion of the Indiani.: 
Order that he was thinking of, all I can say is, none can agree mith him injj 
supposing that the possession of this title debars me from criticising misrule in 
this country. It is worthy of remark that titles like these are conferred on His 
Majesty’s Indian subjects without their consent, and however unwilling one may 
be to become the recipient of these official favours etiquette understood in 
this country precludes him from refusing to accept them. For my own part I 
shall be most happy to renounce this Knight Companionship and return at once 
the insignia thereof, which on my death my heirs have to return, or remit the 
value there of, if the retention of the title and the insignia should in any way 
hinder the exercise of mv right of citizenship to complain of wrongs and seek 
redress against the consequences of maladministration. 


I doubt whether even half a dozen among my friends or enemies now know 
the history of my Knighthood. Needless to say it was not a reward for any 
liberal use of wealth which is the royal road to such distinctions, for the 
simple reason that I have never had money enough to make such use 
or show of it. Nor was it the reward for any special service, public 
or private, but due to a mere accident if I may put it so. Having acted as 
Chief Justice for a month and a half about August, 1899, on the retirement 
of Sir Arthur Collins, the announcement of the honour in my case followed on 
the ist of January next as a simple matter of official routine, it being the 
practice to make every Indian High Court Judge that officiates as a Chief 
Justice for however short a time a Knight, as compensation, I take it, for ^the 
disability of such judges to be a permanent Chief Justice. How I came into 
possession of the insignia of the Order is also worth chronicling. Later on, 
when I was on leave and was staying in my cottage on the Palani Hills, I was 
called upon to state when and how I wished to receive the insignia. I replied 
to the effect that it would be most convenient to me to get it through the 
post. This was apparently'' unacceptable to the official that had to dispose 
of the matter, and one morning the acting Collector of the District came in 
with j||is peon and unostentatiously handed me the little casket that contained 
them. I was thus saved undergoing- the ordeal which now awaits most of the 
members of my order. Such are the facts of my Knighthood which it will so 
gladden the heart of the Editor of the ‘‘Mail” to see me deprived of. 


^ I would respectfully suggest to him to devote the next article on the sub- 
T should therein formulate the process by which my desknighting 

should be carried out. A Darbar of course would be indispensable, as well as 
a mourning costume to be worn on such an occasion. The rest I humbly 
leave to the ingenious brain of the Editor, among whose many noble qualities 
relinement and courtesy, non-vindictiveness and Christian charity, are not 
the least prominent. 

I believe the truth about these titles was never more tellingly expressed 
incident -described in a book on Sweden which 1 read long aiyo. 
When titles were first introduced in that country, two friends who had just 
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received them met and exchanged congratulations. put 

to the other the question “Brother, is your shadow longer nowF' The 
thoughtful silence which ensued furnishes the necessary answer. 

One cannot help observing that among* Western inventions, none operates 
more seductivly and to the detriiheht of public interests than these titles. 
They will verily be a delusion and a snare to be sedulously avoided by every 
honest man if by accepting them he is to be debarred from the legitimate 
exercise of his civic rights. 


My Pension. 

Next, if what the Secretary of State had in mind with, reference to my 
position, was receipt of a pension by me, my answer is equally strong and clear. 
In the first place, the payment is made to me out of the revenues of the land 
of my birth and not from any foreign sources. In the next place, neither the 
original grant of it nor its continuance depended or depends on the good will 
and pleasure of any individual or any executive body. The right to the pension 
accrued under the authority of a statute of the Imperial Parliament, and none 
can deprive me of it save by legislation of that same Parliament. 

It may not be out of place to add that in retiring on the partial pension 
which I receive now, I acted wjth a sense of duty that should protect me 
against taunts like those made in the columns of certain Anglo-Indian journals 
with special reference to my being a pensioner. For had I only thought of 
my own personal interest and continued to serve but eight months more, two 
of which would have been vacation time, I should be drawing the substantial 
sum of Rs. 5,000 per annum more than I do now. But I preferred to act other«» 
wise lest the discharge of my duties as Judge even during that ?hort period, 
should be in any way inefficient, and sent in my resignation notwithstanding 
the despatch of the then Secretary of State which entitled me to put in that 
additional service as a special case. 

Lastly I say that I would more readily lose my pension than deprive 
myself, by reason of my continuing to draw it, of any right of my citizenship. 
And I say to writers in the Anglo Indian journals who throw taunts at me 
with reference to my pension, chat I do not mind in the least if they could 
succeed, in depriving me of the wages which I am enjoying as the fruit of the 
most laborious and conscientious discharge of my duties as a Judge in the 
highest Court in the land, and leaving me to find my own food and raiment. 
Let them know that these I shall get from that association of Sannyasins 
with whom I stand related, which entitles me to their care and protection, and 
therefore no pretended humane sentiments need det^r my detractors 'from 
depriving me of my life-provision by the State. Let me add that that association 
is not the Theosophical Society, the present President whereof has been 
atrociously libelled as receiving vile German gold. 

SIE. J. D. BEES. 

Just a line by way of a postscript in reference to Sir John Rees’ observation 
that my letter was a senile effusion, He reminds me of a felicitous remark of 
‘Sir Fitz James Stephen ; “Artful liars tell probable falsehoods.^’ Undeniably 
the Honourable Member’s suggestion as to my alleged senility is an absolute 
falsehood, thought to be probable only because of my age. I venture to say 
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that my intellects was never more acute or clear, and in the sug'gestion to the 
contrary, there is as little truth as in the suggestion that Hon. Member’s 
carter in the House of Commons from its commencement down to this day 
was ever marked by sanity and good sense. 


REISrOUIfl-CEMENT OF TITLES. 

Subsequently Sir Subramanij^a Aiyar wrote a letter to the Chief 
Secretary to the Madras Govt, renouncing his titles. He wrote 
After the contemptuous terms which so responsible a Minister 
of the Crown thought fit to use towards me from his place in the 
House of Commons it is impossible for me with any self-respect 
to continue to avail myself of the honour of being a title holder. 
I therefore feel compelled to renounce my title of K. C. L E., 
and Dewan Bahadur. I have accordingly resolved not to receive 
any communications addressed to me in future with the prefix 
Sir, and affix K. C. I. E , or Dewan Bahadur and, hereby intimate 
such resolution to my correspondents.'* 


MOUSE OF COliMONS. 

MB, AMB MBS. KEliTBY HOTCHNEB IM IIS'BIA. 

Colonel Faie asked the Secretary of State for India : Who were 
the Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hotchner who were described in the letter 
addressed by Sir Subramaniya Aiyer, K. C. I. E., to President 
Wilson as having graciously consented to leave their home in India 
in order to convey the letter to President Wilson personally in 
Washington ; what position Mr. and Mrs. Hotchner occupied in 
India ; of what nationality they were by birth ; whether they travelled 
from India to America on a British passport ; whether they were 
not- engaged ^ on propaganda work on behalf of the Plome Rule for 
India League in America or elsewhere ; and whether they were to 
be permitted to return to India. 

Mr. Montagu ; I understand that Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hotch- 
ner are United States citizens by birth, who lived for some time 
at Adyar, in Madras, and co-operated in Mrs. BesanPs theosophi- 
cal work They appear^ to be giving theosophical lectures in 
the United States. Mrs. Hotchner is said to be at the head of 
n ® section of the Temple of the Rosy Cross or the 

rotherhood of the Mystic Star. Presumably they travelled last 
IndL ^ pass-port vised by the authorities in 

roncsM question of aUowing their return to India would be 
passpSr^ Government, when they applied for a 
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GEBMAJSr PLOTS AKD mDlA. 

Sir J. D, Rees asked the Secretary of State for India : Whether 
he was aware that the trial of the German Indian conspirators con- 
cluded in May in San Francisco, clearly established the fact that the 
German consulate at that city instigated, aided, and abetted an 
Indian revolutionary movement in the United States and in many 
other parts of the world for the overthrow of the Government of 
India and the obstruction of Great Britain in the conduct of the 
war^ and that proof was forthcoming at the trial of the payment of 
no less than ^400,000 to one .Bengali conspirator; and whether 
any statement would be made regarding the German plots in 
India on any occasion during the present Session. 

Mr. Montagu : The statement of my hon. friend is substantially 
.accurate, though I cannot vouch for the exact amount of the large 
sums of money undoubtedly paid by the German authorities in the 
hope of fomenting sedition in India. I will consider the question 
of making a statement if the House desires, but there are obvious 
difficulties in giving a comprehensive account of the matter. 

REFOBM PBOPOSALS. 

Col. Wedgwood asked the Secretary of State for India : Whether 
any steps were being taken to embody in draft Bill form the propo- 
sals for Indian reform, or if that stage must await Cabinet approval 
ofithe scheme in detail. 

Wr. Montagu : Yes, sir ; the steps to which my hon. and gallant 
friend refers are now being taken. 

Mr. Whyte : When does the right hon. gentleman propose to 
■set up a Standing Committee of this House on Indian ajffairs ? 

Mr. Montagu: I cannot answer that question until the Govern- 
ment have decided what policy they will adopt. 

Mr. Whyte : That is part of my right hon. friend’s policy ? 

Mr. Montagu : It is a part of the policy which His Excellency 
the Viceroy and I recommend to his Majesty's Government. 

Colonel Wedgwood \ Will the right hon. gentleman say whether 
this draft ■ Bill will or will not be finished within three months' 
time ? 

Mr. Montagu : I cannot say yet. My hon. friend will realise 
that it is a very complicated Bill to draw up, but it is being pro- 
ceeded with as quickly as possible. 
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Mr. G. Terrell'. May I ask whether the Bill for giving Home 
Rule to India is considered a war measure ? 

Mr. Montagu : I don^t understand that. I am not drafting a Bill 
for Home Rule for India. 

HOUSE OF IjOBBS. 

Viscount Midleton asked whether it was proposed to invite 
the House to discuss in any form the Indian proposals of Mr. 
Montagu before the adjornment. 

Earl CuPZOn said he had not had an opportunity of consulting 
either the Secretary for India or Lord Islington, and he would 
hesitate to give a definite reply. So far as he knew, it was not 
in contemplation on the part of the Government to seek a discussion 
on this matter. He should have thought that it was not very urgent 
to have a discussion at this moment and that on the whole it would 
be better to wait and to see what reception the proposals met with in 
this country and in India. 

DR. HAIR AHD MR. »ILAK:. 

Lord Lamingrton put a question to the Government as to whether 
there is any precedent for debarring an elector of this country who 
has committed no offence against the law from speaking in public, 
and whether.they will not reconsider their decision prohibiting 
Dr. Hair from addressing public meetings or writing to the Press. 
His lordship said that the question was founded on a report which 
appeared in ‘‘^The Times ” on July 8. He had had no communi- 
cation with Dr. Nair whom he had never seen. He understood 
Dr. Nair came to England for private reasons and for medical treat- 
ment, and when he arrived he was informed that he would not be 
allowed to address any meetings or publish any writings as to his 
views on Indian reform. Dr. Nair was known as the leader of the 
non-Brahman movement in South India, and as the editor of ^‘Justice.^’ 
In view of the stoppage of the Home Rule deputation, he was in- 
formed on reaching this country that he must give an Undertaking 
not to address public meetings or write to the Press. It was unfor- 
tunate that he should be debarred from expressing his views in 
admiration of our rule in India. 

Lord Sydenham spoke of Dr. Nair as a loyal Indiap moderate. 

Lord Islington, Under-Secretary for India, detailed the circum- 
stances under which Mr. Tilak was allowed to proceed to England 
in connection with his libel suit against Sir Valentine Chirol. A 
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condition was imposed that he should confine himself to that case, 
and not express any views on Home Rule in India. Dr. Nair,^ who 
was stated to have announced publicly his intention of coniing to 
England to combat the views of Mr. Tilak, in the event of Mr. Tilak 
holding meetings here in favour of Home Rule, actually came for 
the purpose of receiving medical advice after being granted an 
unconditional passport by the Government of Madras. On grounds 
of justice and fair play, he was, on landing here, asked by the 
Secretary for India to sign an undertaking to observe the same 
reticence as had been imposed on Mr, Tilak. This course had the 
Prime Minister's approval. Lord Islington proceeded to examine 
three alternative courses of which the Government had had the 
choice, and contended that though the line of action taken might 
be open to criticism, it was that which for the time being and in the 
present juncture presented the least objection. 

ELOXfBB OF COMMONS*-- Wednesday July 17* 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Report. 


Mr. Denman asked the Prime Minister : Whether having regard 
to the fact that each month's delay in granting constitutional 
reforms to India added to the difficulties of granting them and 
diminished their value when granted, he would allow an early 
discussion of the Secretary of State's Report 

Mr. Bonar Law : I cannot add anything on this subject to 
the answer I gave on the loth instant to the hon. Baronet the 
Member for West Denbigshire. 

Mr. Denman : Does not the right hon. Gentleman recog- 
nise that the continued neglect by this House of Indian subjects 
has a very bad effect in India, and while it is recognised that the 
Government can give no immediate reply, would not a Debate 
in this House give valuable ventilation to the whole subject ? 

Mr. Bonar Law : I think it is a matter of opinion. In the 
first place time is very limited and I do not wish to give up time 
unless it is necessary. Then the subject is really a very complL 
cated one and one must have time to study the documents. 

Mr. C. Roheris : Does that answer cover the case of a Debate 
bn the Indian Budget and does the right hon. Gentleman wish 
to convey the impression that he desires to shelve this Report 
and the urgent questions connected with it ? 
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Mr, Bonar Law : I hope my answer did not convey that 
impression. It was certainly not what I intended. Everyone recog- 
nises the importance of this subject. I have myself tried to look 
at this Report, but I could not attempt to deal with it now. 

I think the same thing is true of all the members of the Govern- 

ment and I fancy it would be true of most Members of the House 
of Commons,. 

Sir H, Craik : Is it not absolutely necessary to receive opinions 
from all parts of India, which must take some time to reach this 
country ? 

Mr, Bonar Law \ I really do not think there need be much 
discussion in question and answer on this subject. I have already 
said if I found there was a general desire jn the House to 

have it discussed I would find time. As a matter of fact I think 

nothing would be gained by discussing it before the Recess. 

Mr, Roher is : Has not the right hon. Gentleman already 
received a formal request for a discussion on the Indian Budget 
and has it been granted ? 

Mr, Bonar Law : I do not think I have received such 
notice. 

Mr, Pringle : Has the ofiicial Opposition asked for a day ? 

Mr, Guiland : I made a representation to the Noble Lord 
(Lord E. Talbot) asking for a day. 

Mr. Bonar Law : I have no doubt what the hon. Gentleman 
pys is true. Very likely it came to me, but I have forgotten it if 
it is so. It is a question of time. 

Mr, Rodens : Is it ^ot really neglecting India that we cannot 
spare a single day ? 

Mr, Bonar Lazo : I really think to make that suggestion is 
itself to do the evil which the hon. Gentleman wishes to avoid. 
There is no such feeling in any part of the House. It is a 
question of the general arrangement of the business of the House. ' 

of Commons^Monday J'uly 22. 

ARMY COMMISSION TO INDIANS. 

Colonel Wedgwood asked the Secretary of State for India • 
what were now the regulations as to Indian citizens obtaining the 
King s commission in the ^Indian Army, 
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Mr, Montagu : The King’s Commission will be granted to 
Indians under four categories : 

(1) A certain number of substantive King’s commissions in 
the Indian Army to selected Indian officers who have specially 
distinguished themselves in the present war. 

(2) A certain number of King’s commissions conferring 
honorary rank in the Indian Army to selected Indian officers who 
have rendered distinguished service not necessarily during the 
present War, and who, owing to age or lack of educational 
qualifications, are not eligible for substantive King’s commis^ 
sions. Such honorary commissions will carry with them special 
advantages in respect of pay and pension. 

(3) • A certain number of temporary but substantive King’s 
commissions in the Indian Army to selected candidates nominated 
partly- from civil life and partly from the Army. 

(4) A certain number of King’s commissions to Indians on 
qualifying as cadets at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
For this purpose ten Indian gentlemen will be nominated annually 
during the War for cadetships. 

Colonel Wedgwood : Does that answer mean that Indian 
students in this country will be able to get temporary commis- 
sions, or will they be debarred unless they go to Sandhurst — 
under the third head ? 

Mr, Montagu \ Under the third head they will be nominated 
in India. 

Colonel Wedgwood : Even if they have obtained the qualifica- 
tions in this country by being at Oxford or Cambridge they will be 
eligible for commissions ? ^ 

Mr, Montagu ; No commissions will be given without adequate 
training. * 

Mr, C, Roberts : Is there any provision for the military 
training of these officers, or candidates for that rank, in India as 
well as in England ? 

Mr. Montagu", Yes, Sir. No substantive commissions will be 
granted to anybody without adequate training. It is intended to 
provide that adequate training under Category 3 in India. 

Colonel Wedgwood : Is it impossible for Indians to get 
• into officers’ training schools in this country ? 

Mr. Montagu: I would rather not go into the details of the 
Regulations in answer to questions because I have not them before 
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me, but I will lay the Regulations in due course upon the Table 
of the House. 

Colonel Wedgwood : Then we may take it that this decision 
is a victory for those who consider that Indians are not fit to gO' 
into ofiicers^ training schools in this country ? 

Mr. Montagu \ No, I think the answer I have given shows 
that commissions are going to be given to efficient soldiers subject 
to His Majesty's approval. 

MO USE OF LOMJDS. 

In reply to Lord Sydenham regarding the grant of Commissions 
Igling’ton said — The scheme which was already 
published marked the close of a long-standing controvesy. Succes- 
sive Secretaries of State, ^ Viceroys, Commanders-in-Chief, besides 
many statesmen and distinguished military Officers, now urged 
^ying the experiment. ^ A. united Indian people also favoured it. 
The Commander-in-Chief fully appreciated the delicacy of some , 
of the issues involved, and the importance was not overlooked 
or ensuring that there should be no falling-off in the quality and 
quantity of British Officers in the Indian Army. It was not intend- 
ed to grant an Indian a Commission merely because he was an 
Indian but only when he had earned it, as in the case of British 
Officers, by proving himself fit and qualified to occupy the position. 

had unquestionably proved that there were many Indians 
available who fully fulfilled those fundamental conditions : and 
door to Commissioned ranks gradually, there 
would be no ground for any apprehension. He hoped that British 
Officers entering the Indian Army would realise that this fresh 
departure in no way lessened the need for continued effort to do 
maintain the high traditions of the Indian ^Army 
and would follow a career not less honourable because hencefoth 
It would embrace comradeship with Indian fellowsubjects. He 
hoped that this measure would be regarded as the first step in 
the inevitable advance, which would more and more bring Indian 
and British , fellow-subjects to a proper and natural relationship as 
comrades m arms, engaged in the common cause of the defence 
or India and the maintenance of the security of the British Empire. 

Islffigton mentioned that three 
candidates recommended for temporary Commissions had served 
inthe ranks m British regiments in France. One of them was 
a grandson of the late Dad^bhoy Naoroji. 


JECO USE OF COMMOJSfS. 
Tuesday August O 9 1918^ 


MR. MONTAGUES BUDGET SPEECH. 

Mp. Montag'U, in moving that the House go into Committee on 
the East India Revenue accounts, reminded the House that the one 
outstanding feature of last year's finance was India's contribution of 
Rs. 100,000,000 towards the cost of the war. The intention was to 
raise as much as possible of that loan in India and to liquidate the 
balance by the Government of India taking over the required amount 
of the British war debt,. meeting the interest thereupon, and gradually 
discharging the principal. The response to the loan raised in India 
far exceeded any anticipation. The estimate of a loan under pre- 
vious circumstances was something like X4)C>oo,oco. The loan 
last year realised 5,000.000, which was in due course transferred 
to the Imperial Government; and at a later date in the same year 
the Government of India succeeded in raising for its own needa 
Rs. 30,000,000 in the form of Treasury Bills for the purpose of finan- 
cing war expenditure in India. The applications for War Loan from 
all classes were most satisfactory, and large subscriptions were ob- 
tained not only in British India, but in the Native Slates also. Jt was 
hardly necessary to remind the House of the poverty of the people of 
India, of the undeveloped condition of its natural resources, and that 
contributions to loans of this kind could only be made, not by deny- 
ing luxuries, but by severely restricting expenditure on such vital ne- 
cessities, as education, sanitation, and the development of industries. 
This year a new War Loan had been issued, the proceeds of which 
also would be paid to the Imperial Government. The estimated 
yield was ;^2C:OOo,ooo. Already, some weeks ago 6,500,000 bad 
been realised, and therefore, it was obvious that of the 100,000,000,. 
promised, well over ;^50,ooo,ooo had already been raised in India 
iFself, Everybody would agree that this was a very remarkable 
result. 

India and the War. . 

In 1917 1,383,000 tons of wheat were exported by the Govern- 
ment of India for the needs of Great Britain and her Allies. Special 
measures were taken last autumn to increase the wheat area, and 
44,688,000 acres of wheat were planted ; but he feared that the esti- 
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mated exportable surplus would not be reached, because the monsoon 
for the first time for many years, was not progressing favourably. Two 
hundred million Ib. of tea were exported last year, and arrangements 
had been made to export 250,000,000 lb. this season. Thirty one 
million pounds worth of jute and jute goods were exported for war 
purposes, ;^2, 250,000 worth of wool, large quantities of Army blankets, 
smd the tanned hides needed for the uppers of 6oper centof the boots 
manufactured in this country were provided from India. Indian troops 
had played, and were playing, by far the larger part in Mesopotamia, 
Palestine and East Africa and at the beginning of the war they 
played a very large part in France. This had been possible solely by 
the increase in the number of recruits. Before 1914 annual in- 
take of recruits for non-combatant purposes was about 15,000. Last 
y^r the figure exceeded 285,000, and reckoning non-combatants, 
440,000. This year it was proposed to raise 500,000 combatants, 
besides a large number of non-combatants, and those responsible 
for recruiting had no doubt that India would obtain the men neces- 
sary to complete the new establishment which had been sanctioned 
by the War Office, The recruiting figures for June reached the re- 
cord figure of 50,000 and it was remarkable that Provinces from which 
recruits had never come before - races which had never yet shown 
naartial instincts, or only to a small degree — were providing their 
contribution to those numbers. The new recruits were not being 
asked to come to the war only as privates. They were to have an 
opportunity, comparable to the opportunity given he thought to every 
other soldier raised for combatant purposes for the British Empire, 
of securing His Majesty’s Commission. 

It had been stated in the house the other day that the military 
members of the Army Council differed from the policy of the Gov-^ 
eminent of India and of the Cabinet on the subject of Commissions 
in the Army. Without entering into controversy, he would say that 
if they asked a man to fight in this war — in this war above all other 
wars — then, surely, he should be given every opportunity of winning, 
by gallantry any position in the Army, whatever his race. It was 
saffi sometimes that it was an intolerable thing to risk British soldiers 
being commanded by Indian officers. Those racial considerations 
were, wholly out of date. When Indians were eligible for 
the highest positions in their own country in civilian life, when In- 
dian officers commanded large hospitals in Mesopotamia at this mo- 
ment, it was idle to say. that racial considerations should continue to 
4 ebar Indians from becoming officers in his Majesty's Army. That 
controversy, which had extended through many years, was, 
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at last settled with the approval of the overwhelming majority of 
the people of this country. 

Indian effort in Mesopotamia, 

In regard to Indian effort in Mesopotamia, the railways which 
conveyed our troops in both Mesopotamia and Palestine had been 
largely constructed from materials supplied by the Indian railways,, 
and were worked mainly by Indian labour. Seventeen hundred miles 
of track, 200 engines, and nearly .6,000 vehicles had been provided by 
India for the various theatres of war. The river flotilla on the Tigris 
and the Euphrates was composed mainly of vessels drawn from In- 
dian rivers. The plant wliich now lit Basra and Bagdad was 
nearly all drawn from India, and was worked by Indian officers. 
With the help of expert advice, modern irrigation, and up-to-date ag- 
ricultural machinery, a very large proportion of which came from 
India, the former fertility of Mesopotamia was being gradually re- 
vived. Those resources provided by India were gradually changing 
the appearance of the countiy, and eradicating the blight- of 
Turkish misrule. 

The Beforms—its Besponsibility* 

The principles of the reforms which they had recommended 
were the logical and inevitable outcome of over a hundred years 
of Indian history. The demand for Indian Self-Government had 
been quickened by the war. A statement of our own ideals 
from our own Ministers and Allied ministers, the natural searching 
of men’s hopes and aspirations for a better time to come, had 
added their impetus, and made an irresistible appeal for some 
further step in the development of self-government. The 
determination of the Government to do something more started 
in the time of Lord Hardinge. Pie (Mr. Montagu) inherited 
the situation from Mr. A. Chamberlain. It had been said 
that the whole movement was his conspiracy, and that he 
had led an unwilling and unfortune Viceroy. That was ♦ a 
travesty of the facts. Lord Chelmsford and he were together 
responsible for their policy. They had both walked together, and 
neither was unwillingly harnessed to the other, Reading the 
announcement of Government policy made on August 20 last, he 
said that that was their terms of reference ; it was the principle to 
which the Government stood copimitted. The House might, if it 
wished, tear up the specific proposals of the Report he had referred 
to, but they could not, without the grossest breach of faith, depart 
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from the announcement of August 20. If they criticised the scheme 
because they did not want responsible government for India then 
they were denying the principle enunciated on August 20. If they 
criticised the sch'eme because they wanted to do it at once and to 
have a stereotyped timetable taking it out of the hands of Parliament 
and the responsible Government, then also they were denying the 
principle of August 20. He could not conceive that there could 
have been any other answer to the history of India than that given 
in the Government proposals. 

He said that if the idea was that the Indian Government was to be 
one of subordination and subjection, then Lord Morley’s reform and 
the grant of high office to Indians, the actual inclusion of Indians 
in the Imperial War Cabinet itself, were all out of harmony with the 
announcement of August 20. They could not devote centuries 
to the tilling of the soil and then refuse to plant the tree. If they 
were going to institute responsible government in India, the first 
thing they must do was to give the people the vote and to exercise 
them in the use of the vote. They could not instil the customs, 
habits, restraints and conventions upon which representative institu- 
tions depended until they gave people the vote and the people used 
it. Nor could they teach people to use the vote wisely if the vote was, 
to achieve nothing. They must give to the person voted for some- 
thing to do, so that he could be trained in administration, and so 
that the person who possessed the vote would think it, worth while 
to give it. Therefore, since they wanted responsible institutions in 
Jndia, they ought to give the vote to the people on as broad a 
franchise as possible, and at. the same time they must give the repre- 
sentatives elected by those votes real and responsible work to do. 

House of Commons and. India. 

This is the rough outline of the scheme proposed. It was sugges- 
ted that the salary of the Secretary of State for India should be borne 
on the Votes of the House of Commons. There was nothing very 
novel in that — it was an old proposal — and nothing very revolution- 
ary. It was proposed simply for the reason that the authors of 
the scheme desired that the control over Indian affairs, exercised 
by the Secretary of State, which could only be exercised in the 
name of this House, should be brought into proper relation to 
the House itself. He was ; not now talking of the financial unfair- 
ness which saddled the cost of his salary on the Indian taxpayer. 
Every other Minister’s salary, with the sole exception of the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, was borne oh the Votes- 
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of this House and paid by the British taxpayer. He hoped he 
should not be considered lacking in respect to the Hou$e when 
• he said that Indian debates suffered from their unreality. It was 
therefore also proposed that there should he appointed at the 
beginning of every Session a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons which should report to the House of Commons on 
Indian affairs for the past year before the debate took place on 
the salary of the Secretary of State for India. He pleaded for 
the acceptance of that reform. The experience of members 
who had lived in India was invaluable, particularly when they 
remembered that it w^as possible that conditions might have 
changed since they left the country- If .there were in the 
House a bod)^ of members willing to devote themselves from 
Session to Session to the affairs of India, thus becoming 
acquainted with the broad outlines of its administration and 
its problems, India would gain by that real, sustained, and 
upto-date Parliamentary interest, and Parliament would be able 
with less effort to devote itself to its great Indian responsibilities. 
It had been said in answer to this suggestion that it would bring 
India into party affairs. He could not in the least understand 
that argument. It seemed to him that nothing was more likely 
to keep India out of party affairs than to have a Select Committee ■ 
for considering Indian matters drawn from all parties in the House. 

Indian IjegislatTires. 

It had often been complained that the Secretary of State inter- 
fered too much in Indian affairs. On the other hand, it had often 
been complained that he did not interfere enough. The Secretary^ 
of State interfered in the name of Parliament, and he and Par 
liament were trustees for the Indian people and as responsjbl® 
Government in India grew, it followed that the control from her® 
must be relaxed. He had been criticised for saying that. But was 
there any reason to fear it ? Had not the history of our Empire 
throughout shown that control from home had gradually, or 
suddenly in some cases, been replaced by control on the spot, 
by the people of the country themselves ? Had it ever weakened f 
the Imperial connexion ? Had it not been the source of the . 
Empire's strength ? Then as to the Government of India itself j 
it was suggested that the Government of India was not a suitable 
sphere in which to start the first step towards responsible govern- 
ment, and that for the present, until it was seen how responsible"’'' 
institutions were growing in India, it was desirable to keep the*^ 
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Government of India responsible to Parliament and to Parliament 
alone. So it was proposed to maintain the powers of the Government 
of India. But they could not, he submitted, leave things as they were 
in the Government of India. They could not call a Legislative 
Council, which contained only 27 elected members, a sufficiently 
representative body to constitute a Legislative Council for India 
suitable to the present day. Thirty seven members was not 
enough ; they must enlarge it in order to make it more representa- 
tive. Since it was suggested that the council should be enlarged, 
and since it was suggested that the Government was to 
enforce its will when it wished, it seemed to him that they were 
inevitably led to the consideration of a Second Chamber. That 
was the proposal contained in the report. The advantage of this 
machinery seemed to him to be that it did make the Legislative 
Council far more representative than it was at the present time, 
and it did ensure representative criticisms in Delhi and Simla, and 
that it could easily be developed from time to time into the ordi- 
nary bicameral legislative machinery. It was suggested that there 
should be another body composed of the Princes of the Native 
States. It seemed to him that if they had this germ of a Second 
Chamber they also indicated a way by which in due course the 
Princes, now rather isolated in the Constitution, might join for 
joint deliberation of common affairs, and only for common affairs 
with the Upper House. ' 

The Provinces. 

It was in the provinces that they suggested the first steps towards 
responsible ^vernipent should be taken. This would enable them 
t6 differentiate between province and province according to their 
readiness for responsibility. In dealing with the provinces they had 
only three choices. They could go on as they were with an 
Executive Government wholly responsible to the electorate, but that 
was not a step towards the progressive realisation of responsible 
government. Or they could have complete responsible government 
in the provinces. He believed they would hardly find a single instance 
of a province which was ready today for complete responsible go* 
vernment. Therefore there was only one other alternative left, and 
that was responsibility in some subjects and the reservation of others. 
That was the system which they ventured to submit to public 
opinion for criticism. They could transfer more subjects in one 
province than they could in another, and they could, as time went 
on, increase the number of transferred subjects— and he had little- 
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doubt it would go faster than many people supposed — until they 
got to the time when there were no subjects to transfer and all 
bad been transferred. Then they would get full responsible govern 
ment in the provinces. That was the principle of the provincial 
proposals. 

The one provision to which both Lord Chemlsford and he 
attached great importance was the periodic review of the working of 
the' whole scheme by a tribunal appointed by this House every 
ten or twelve years. It would be the authority working in the name 
of Parliament which' would decide upon the increase in the number 
of transferred subjects. The knowledge that this review was 
destined to come at stated intervals would make for the smooth work- 
ing of the machine The official and the non-official elements would 
all realise that they could take their grievances for remedy to the 
High Court of Parliament itself at stated intervals, and he believed 
this necessary transitional machinery could only work if there was 
this periodical review. 

Boply to Criticism. 

At every stage of the whole proceedings his colleagues and he 
had almost daily discussions on all the recommendations 
that were made to them by public and private individuals. 
Not only that, but at each stage those who came from England sat 
in informal conference with the whole Government of India, and 
there were constant sub-comrnittees of two sets of people to con- 
sider the details. Besides that they received innumerable deputations 
and had innumerable and long interviews from early morn till late 
at night with anyone who had anything to contribute. There had 
been a suggestion that this work should be done all over again by 
another Committee. He did not think that that was possible. He 
did not believe they would ever be able to convince the Indian 
people that they (the House) were in earnest if they adopted such a 
proposal as that, but both Lord Chelmsford and he were absolutely 
sincere when they asked that the Government should publish this Re- 
port for criticism. It was not a finished document which they sought 
to translate unaltered into an Act of Parliament. It must be sifted 
and tested. Did it carry out the principles which it professed ? For 
example, they bad stated their objections to communal represent- 
ation. He did not go back one single hair’s breadth from ^vhat 
had been said on that point If they wanted to build up commu- 
nity of interests, to get over racial antagonism and antipathies, surely 
the worst way to begin was to send people to different pollipg 
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booths, making them into different constituencies for returning their 
representatives, 'fhey had also been accused of trying to divide 
the people of India inorder to rule. If they established communal 
representation on a large scale there would be some justice in that 
criticism. The whole success of the scheme depended upon getting 
an electorate thoroughly representative of all the peoples of India. 
The report itself said that it was not, and ought not to be, their aim 
to hand over the Government of India, or any part of the Govern- 
ment of India, to the representatives of any particular section. They 
wanted an electorate as representative as possible. And for that rea- 
son, although they recognised right through that it was upon the deve- 
lopment of a successful electorate that the whole scheme depended, 
the scheme would not be complete until that electorate had been 
Revised. It was recommended that two committees should be 
appointed at once to consider the electorate and the differentiatiort 
between the reserved and transferred subjects, and also what should 
be the Government of India's concern and what should be Provin- 
cial. Until those Committees had reported the scheme was not 
complete and therefore, in order to complete the scheme,. 
His Majesty's Government had assented to the immediate appoint- 
ment of those committees to recommend to them what electorate was, 
possible. Those who thought that communal represeiitation was 
the only way to obtain a representation of all the peoples 
of India would have an opportunity of arguing that as an 
open question before the Committee which would sit in India. He- 
should regret very much if it was proved that that was the only way. 
He felt convinced that the way to beat your enemy at the poll was 
to fight him and not to ask for special representation of this sort. It 
seemed to him that if responsibility for certain subjects was trans- 
ferred to Indian Ministers we must ensure that we had given them 
the machinery which would enable them to discharge their responsi- 
bility. Similarly, if responsibility for other subjects was reserved to 
the existing Executive Council, we must ensure that we had given 
them the necessary machinery to discharge their responsibility. He 
thought the report did this by means of Councils of Slates and Grand 
Committees. He invited the assistance of every one who would ac- 
cept the announcement of August 20, and who would offer not des- 
tructive but constructive criticism. Pie did not think, it was 
necessary to ^be argued that the Indians who were anxious 
to embark upon this exf)eriraent were imbued \yith a patriotism 
and a love of their country which he did not think had ever been 
equalled in the history of the, world, a patriotism which was almost 
“religion, and which was becoming slowly a national patriotisms. 
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India, the defence of India, the working for India, pride in India— 
these were all emotions which animated those who accepted the an- 
nouncement of August 30 , There were some who did not accept 
it, not because they did not believe in eventual responsible Govern- 
ment, but because they did not like the progressive stages pro- 
posed. 

WTatura of the Iiimitations. 

All the limitations which were to be found in the scheme were 
limitations not of distrust or fear but of facts and of time. It was 
useless to expect that Pailiament, proud of the India that English- 
men had done so much to make, were going to give up the con- 
trol of Indian affairs to an Indian electorate which did not exist 
It was impossible to pretend that all the disabilities and obstacles 
to democratic progress which were presented by illiteracy, by caste 
distinction, by communal antagonism, did not exsist. They did. They 
were only pointed out by the true friends of India because they be- 
lieved that with the development of free institutions they would tend 
to disappear. He did not mean for one moment that caste would 
disappear, but the features of caste which made it impossible to re- 
gard India as a democratic nation might, with the flow of time, dis- 
appear. As these antagonisms between communities disappeared, 
and as education spread, the reasons for the limitations would dis- 
appear with them, and India would have a right to claim from the 
House through these periodical reviews that the limitations imposing 
these conditions should be swept away. We must create, train and 
exercise an electorate before these things could happen. There- 
fore it seemed to him that people had no right to reject this proposal 
because it did not give them to-day things which could only be got 
to-morrow. What they were entitled to ask was that they should be' 
placed upon the road and that they should have access to Parliament 
at stated intervals for the hearing of their case. It seemed to him 
that there was no other course. Agitation could produce chaos and 
revolution and that was one way of proceeding. But these things 
had always imperiled liberty and retarded progress, and they had 
always caused misery untold and hardships unfathomed to those who, 
had lived through epochs of that kind. If we were to set out to build 
a fr,^e, self-governing, responsible India under the aegis of the Bri- 
,tish flag, and as an integral part of the British Empire, with fixity of 
purpose and determination, it seemed to him that we should do well 
to start now. We are piling up work for ourselvef after the wari 
Oi?ght not we to do what we could to-day ?. Was there a better time 
for doing this work than now, when we were face to face with the re- 
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INDIAN BUDGET DEBATE. 

Speech of Mr. Charles Roberts. 

The following is taken from the speech of Mr. Roberts on the 
occassion of the Indian Budget delate. 

The debate had revealed so far a singular unanimity. Theie 
The deoat _ criticisms, but 


might 
one ' 

Mr. Cotton, 
might 


“hldle^aliSn “oF'seeln'g tharSh J.^ D.-Rees agreed 


with 


And yet the amount of unanimity which had prevailed 
miant perhaps give a wrong inpression, for he could not but 
Smber thL his right hon. friend had not at the present time 
Ws Government behind his proposal. To-day he made a very 
welcome announcement. He said he was prepared ^ take a very 
notable step in setting up two committees. He (Mr. Robeits) did 
not want to press that unduly, but it clearly did commit not only 
himself but the Government of which he was a member, to fur* 
ther steps along this road. He did not suppose it would be fair 
to assume that they had done more than accept the Report on 
its general principle. He hoped that might be so. At all events, 
they had not rejected it as being inconsistent with their declara- 
tion in August last, and the fact that they wished to see it worked 
out and proceeded with was an omen of their intentions of which 
they should take note. He did not wish at this present stage to 
put inconvenient questions. They were told by the Leader of the 
House that the pressure of business had been too great for the 
Government yet to make up their minds. One understood their 
preoccupation, but at the present moment they remain of course 
bound by their declaration of August last year, and after the holidays 
it would be their duty to press them a little further about that 
declaration, for as his right hon. friend made it clear, that declaittion 
did commit them to taking substantial steps as soon as possible, 
and if those substantial steps were not the acceptance of his 
right hon. friend^s report, then they would have to ask what were 
the substantial steps Which they were going to take p The words, 
'"as soon as possible’V were also words they could not forget. 
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They certainly did not mean the latest possible date, and although 
they gave a reasonable time, yet this was one of those matters to 
which the siory of the Books of Sibyl was applicable. He admitted 
the scheme is difficult to grasp as a. whole. It was not merely 
that the details were somewhat complicated. They were novel 
expedients in the art of government perhaps, but it was a balanced 
scheme, and different speakers had already laid stress upon different 
parts of it. Sir J. D Rees was satisfied with the safeguards. He 
found that there were satisfactory assurances for the maintenance 
of British power, and he himself thought there were safeguards 
in the scheme But the existence of those safeguards did not 
prevent this measure in reality from marking a great transition 
from a bureaucratic and autocratic system of government to the 
popular government on which the Government of India will have 
to rest in the future. 

First stages of responsibility. 

It began the first stages of the responsibility of Indian 
Ministers to an enlarged Indian electorate, and it provided 
statutory machinery for extending that measure of responsibility 
at recurring intervals. It did give to the Indians a place consistent 
with their own self-respect in an ultimately self-governing India 
which would form an integral part of the Empire. They would 
bedn the future no longer mere passive subjects of Imperial rule, 
but conscious partners in an Empire which, in spite of differences 
of race, creed, and language, existed for ideals of freedom and 
civilisation which appealed to Englishmen just as much as to 
Indians. 

There had been a great deal of agreement as to principles 
expressed in the discussion up to date. And yet the reluctance of the 
Government to commit itself to the principles of the Report at the 
present time joined with hostile voices that had not only found expres- 
sion in that House, but had also found expression in the Press, were a 
real danger signal to impatient idealists who, whether in this country or 
in India, were not content with the rate of progress which was being 
proposed. It was always a mistake, in judging of reforms, to 
measure them by a standard of theoretic but ' unattainable 
perfection. It was rather wiser to consider whether in practice 
they did represent substantial improvements on the existing 
state of things, and he defied anyone of honest purpose, who 
would take the trouble to grasp the scheme in its general 
principles ’ and in its details, to fail to see that, in spite 
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of the safeguards which were provided, it did 

and markid advance of self-government in India He said th^ 
because he noticed a letter in a leading journal within the last few 
days which, on behalf of unofficial Indians in this county, complain- 
ed that though they did not wish the Report rejected, ^ 

little or nothing of real value to them. It was very d'^o^t ^ 
summarise. He admitted it did provide-and provided 

during a great transition, during the evolution of popular govern^ 
ment,^power to maintain law and order. It left the Goveinment 
free with full power to discharge its Imperial 
But if they look— he would not say to changes in gelation to 
the Secretary of State, to Parliament, or to the Indian 
Parliament— but taking the actual changes in India, it was 
to say that there were not substantial improvements from the sta,na- 
point of any one who wished to see self-government carried into 
effect or to see India marching upon the road to self-government. 

Stages in the scheme. 

The stages in the scheme towards self-government in India were 
popular control over local government ( in districts and towns 
the extension or rather creation of electorates, mainly on a direct 
territorial basis ; a largely increased measure of 
provinces, as distinct from the Government of India ; the institution 
of Executive Councils in four additional provinces, the placing ot an 
Indian member on those Councils in all the eight provinces concern- 
ed ■ the enlargement of provincial councils, the increase ot tne 
elective majority, and their control of certain departnients to be 
transferred to them ; the establishment of Indian Ministers, who 
could, together with the Executive Council, form part ot the 
nrovincial government and would have to administer the transferred 
departments; the accountability of these Indian Ministers 
primarily for the first five years to their constituencies, and thereatter 
their full responsibility to the provincial councils ; the separation 
of all. India and Provincial finance, and a much freer hand to the 
Indian Ministers and to the Provincial Council to propose and carry 
new taxation and to raise loans ; in the sphere ot the 
Government of India the addition of a second Indian member to 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council of six, and the enlargement oi 
the Viceroy’s Legislative Council with a view to making it more 
representative of Indian opinion ; and the institution of a statutory 
machinery .for the enlargement of this measure of self-government 
at recurring intervals. He could not understand anyone who 
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wished to take- an honest view of this subject, not realising that it 
did mark a very substantial advance. But his right hon, friend said 
that he was prepared to vary details. It was not quite clear 
•whether that might not open a somewhat dangerous prospect. Cer- 
tainly none of these details was regarded as having any special 
sacrosanct! ty. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, for instance, thought 
there was too great complexity. He did not think he would find it, 
if he gave his mind to it, very easy to frame a simple system to 
carry out the declaration of August last. Full responsible government 
was not a very simple form of government if they try to set out on 
paper all the unwritten conventions and understandings on which it 
rested. Bureaucratic and responsible government they knew, but the 
hybrid between the two— a transitional form of government, which 
was to be neither the one nor the other, but to lead from one to the 
other -could not be very simple, and he thought his hon. friend 
tried to solve this riddle by arguing that it would be very much more 
simple to have the Cabinet system with which they were familiar in 
this country. That, of course, was going far beyond the limits to 
which that House was prepared to proceed. 

He had a very honest and sincere desire to see this great 
adventure of instituting self-government in India succeed. He be- 
lieved it was possible. He did not see any reason why the Indians 
should not suceed in this task, on one condition — that they would 
give themselves the necessary training time to master what was 
involved in learning the practical art of self-government. Given 
that, he saw no reason why they should not succeed, just as did our 
Allies the Japanese, who also had no historical basis for the 
Western institutions, which they had been able to blend with their 
own traditional principles of government in a way which had 
produced marked success, and led to the greatness of their country. 
He would like those who might be impatient, who might wish to 
see a greater rate of progress than his right hon. friend was prepared 
to admit, to“ be warned that there might be dangers which they 
would have to face in carrying their point, and that unanimity in 
that House at the present stage did not get them over their diffi- 
culties. They would find that this scheme— or some thing like 
It — was, under present conditions here and now, really the limit of 
what was attainable. He did not see conditions in the immediate 
future which would enable them to obtain a greater measure of reform. 
He was of course not forgetting the recurring intervals at which the 
present proposals for reform might be increased by means of the 
Statutory Commission. It would be wise for those who had the 
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difficult task of judging how much it was well for them to ask ter 
remember that if they wanted reforms they could only get them by 
purdent and energetic concentration upon them, and that those who 
had not the statesmanship to accept a good offer when it was made 
generally paid the penalty by many weary years of waiting in an 
arid and possibly storm-swept wilderness. 

Several other Members also spoke, of whome— 

Mr^ Ramsay Macdonald declared that the Secretary of State's 
Council should be abolished. There could be no satisfactory 
system of representation for India under the present system of 
education and unless agriculturists and workmen had their share. 
The Civil Service should be given a task commensurate with 
their great political capacity. 

Sir John D, Rees urged a speedy carrying out of the proposals 
of the Report. If the establishment of democracy in India led 
to a period of Brahmin oligarchy that ' should not be greatly 
deplored — Brahmins were the natural leaders of the people of 
India. The reception of the proposals by Extremists such as 
Mr. Tilak and Mrs Besant showed that the proposals were not 
likely to give away British power in India. 

Mr, Cotton wholeheartedly supported the Report. He urged 
action now. 

Captain Lloyd suggested the setting up of a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee to examine the proposals. 

Mr, Chamberlain commended the very satisfactory character 
of the debate and said the Cabinet had not had time to arrive at 
a detailed conclusion regarding the Report. The Committees- 
mentioned by Mr. Montagu would be appointed and would 
proceed to India as soon as possible to deal with the questions 
which were essential to the drafting of the Bill. There need be 
no apprehension that the Government would go back in letter or 
in spirit from the declaration of August 20th. He did not pretend 
that the immediate result of the changes contemplated would be 
to increase the efficiency of Government of India. Progress in 
India must be through mistakes. 

Commander Wedgwood declared that the Report was based on 
a genuine desire to see India become a nation. He was glad that 
the House had unanimously received the proposals as the right 
thing to do. 
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Mr, Detiman regretted that no progress was possible until the 
Committee reported and suggested that he main fabric of the 
structure should be set up and the details filled in by an Order in 
Council 

In winding up the debate Mr Montagu said, that the wholehearted 
acceptance by all speakers of the principle of Self-Government 
for India was a remarkable fact in the history of the House and 
India. He did not see how it would be possible to introduce 
legislation this year owing to the necessity for giving an ample 
time for discussion and the difficulty of drafting the Bill. He 
hoped that the reports of the two committees to be appointed 
would be received early next year. He emphasised that the 
Government though it could not hurry, would not pause in carrying 
out the policy contained in the announcement of August 20th. 


Mouse of Lords'- August 6^1018* 

Debate in the House of Lords. 

Lord Sydenham drew attention to the report of the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State on Indian reforms, and moved for papers. 
It was most unfortunate that before the present Secretary of State 
assumed office be made some caustic and not very well-informed 
criticism of our rule in India, and the result was that his official 
declaration was quite naturally coupled with his previous unofficial 
utterances. This has aroused the most exaggerated ex- 
.pectations throughout India, He could not help thinking that the 
visit of the Secretary of State to India at a time when this country 
was fighting for its life was a real misfortune. It had the effect of 
stimulating throughout India a very dangerous agitation, and inci- 
dentally of lowering the high office of the Viceroy in the eyes of the 
Indian population. He also regarded the manner of the presentation 
of the report as somewhat irregular. 

He warmly welcomed some parts of the report. The reconstruc- 
tion of the India Office was long overdue, and any proposal in that 
direction should be carried out at once. He believed that to give a 
federal form of Government to India was essential to the self^-gov- 
ernment of India. The arrangement of electorates and seats and 
the reconsideration of the franchise in certain cases were the- 
most important and necessary steps and ought to be 'taken at once. 
He was sorry to see that the report ignored protests and warnings- 
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from many parts of India, which deserved consideration. Surely the 
report might have devoted at least one paragraph to the working 
classes of India, who represented the majority of the people of India. 
As far as he could see a quarter of a million of people wished 
to rule the millions of India. Was that democracy? The 
report said that the war had accelerated the demand for Home Rule. • 
That was so, because the little hand of Home Rulers had through 
German influence tried to raise trouble in India, It was difficult for 
the people of this country to follow the events in India owing to the 
meagreness of news due in a large measure to the war. The moral 
seemed to him to be this that owing to the weakness of Government 
in recent years in India, the margin of safety was now very small. 
There never was a time when it was more necessary to carefully 
•scrutinize any proposed changes of Government. The scheme set up 
a system which would have the effect of destroying the present high 
standard of the Indian Civil Service. If that deteriorated he did not 
see what we should have left to keep our hold on the affections and 
respect of the masses of India. He believed the position of Gover- 
nor would became quite intolerable, and that no man who under- 
stood the situation would accept the office. The general effect of 
this verv complicated scheme must be a long delay in public busi- 
ness, frequent conflicts between the two Houses, and a weakening 
of the high position of the Viceroy. There would be enormous op- 
portunities opened out for intrigues. In his view of the Report 
■under it the authority of the British Government would be weakened 
all over India at a time when that authority was more than ever 
needed. Have we anv right to force on India a form of democracy 
which the greatest democracy in the world would not tolerate ? 

It Would Cause Cliaos. 

The main fault he found with the whole of the Report was that 
it ignored the genious of the Indian people and was mainly a con^ 
cession to a denationalized intelligensia. Mr, Tilak had sai'1 of 
this scheme that “ it was entirely unacceptable and would not satisfy 
anybody.” These proposed reforms would be abhorrent to th& 
£allant Indian soldiers who had fought in this war when they cau^e 
home and yet it was on the achievements of these fighting men that 
the intelligensia based their claim to rule. He firmly believed that 
these proposals would cause chaos. The Report contained some ad- 
mirable sentiments which might divert attention from some of its 
dangers. Excellent advice was given to every class in India. The pity 
\vas that it would never “reach those classes and would not have the 
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slightest effect if it did. The authors of the Report could not have 
realized the chasm which separated the Hindu, the Moslem, and the 
Brahmin and others, a chasm which was formed hundreds of years 
ago and was still deep. They believed that representative institutions 
would tend to soften the rigidity of the caste system ; but that sys- 
tem went back a thousand years and had been intensified in our 
own day. The castastrophic possibilities of this contention among a 
population of 3T5 millions did not seem to have occurred to the au- 
thors of the Report. Russia was now giving a most appalling ob- 
ject lesson as the result of the break-up of centralised authority, and 
the effect of the weakening or destruction of British rule , in India 
must be even more disastrous, because the antagonisms — social, reli- 
gious, and racical — were lar deeper. It was only the authority of the 
British rule which now stood between the people of India and the 
welter of bloodstained crime caused by the breck-up of the Mogul 
Empire. The difference between Russia and India to-day was Bri- 
tish rule and nothing else. He hoped the Government would hand 
the Report over to some competent examining body. He moved for 
the following papers : — ( i) The opinions of the local Governments on 
Indian Reform: (2) a selection of addresses — giving opinion on both 
sides — to the Viceroy and the Secretary of State ; (3) the Report of 
Mr. Justice Rowlatt on Sedition in India. 

Lord Carmichael said whether we liked it or not, the demand 
for political reforms and for self-government would go on in India, 
and whether we liked it or not, there would be political changes, and 
he had no hesitation in saying that the changes would be in the di- 
rection of Self-Government. In his opinion India was not fit at this 
moment for self-government but many Indians v^ere fit for it, and we 
should do right if we did our best to make all Indians fit for it. 
India was not like this country before the first Reform Bill, nor like 
our Colonies were before we gave them self-government. Many diffi- 
culties lay before us, but it was something to know that in facing them 
we were all agreed that the path of progress was to be in one direc- 
tion. We were pledged to start in that direction as soon as possible. 
There could be no swerving from the path which led to responsible* 
Government, But it seemed to him that first they wanted to know 
what the scheme of the Secretary of State and the Viceroy was. Until 
they knew that in greater detail they ought surely to refrain both 
from condemning or approving it. Indians generally were of Opinion 
that a. solemn declaration made on behalf of the Government was 
jmeant to be acted upon If we rejected the scheme which was a fair 
presentment of the Indian view, without putting forward arguments 
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which the people of India would understand, what would be the re- 
sult ? It would be said that we had flouted the Viceroy, the Secretary 
of State, and the Leader of the House. Many Indians would consi- 
der that we had committed as bad a breach of faith as any Govern- 
ment had ever been guilty of. 

The Mapquiss of Crewe said that he listened to the speech of 
Lord Sydenham witli some feeling of depression. The noble Lord 
seemed to view the Montagu-Chelmsford Report in a spirit of almost 
unrelieved gloom- although he admitted there were passages in it 
which he regarded with sympathy. His lordship had remarked 
that the Report involved a departure from the principles which 
were laid down by Lord Morley in r909 It appeared to him unjust 
criticism to say that the Morley-Minto reforms introduced nine years 
ago had failed. The circumstances had been altered by this world 
cataclysm in a manner no human being could foresee. Lord 
Sydenham had made various polite references to the advance to- 
wards self-government in India but he had not indicated in terms 
any plans by which he desired to move in that direction. He, was 
prepared to run the risk of attempting some freedom of provincial 
government in certain circumstances. He was prepared to allow 
people to make their own mistakes to some extent, provided that 
these mistakes were not made on a scale or at a cost which would 
be serious to the people of India as a whole. He did not deny that* 
there might be a sacrifice of efficiency and some cost. That might 
be the penalty which had to be paid for entrusting people with the 
management of their own affairs. He thought that Lord Sydenham 
took too gloomy a view when he foreshadowed something like a 
permanent hostility to the Government on the part of the Legislature 
with its elective majorities. He had always rather dreaded the 
principle of veto. The veto was a weapon which could rarely be 
used, if it could be used at all. No doubt it could be used more in 
India than in Australia or South Africa. But it was a weapon which 
became blunted by use. The Report was undoubtedly complicated 
in appearance, but he thought that those who studied the various 
.alternatives would begin to favour it more the more they went om 
It was no doubt in one sense a leap in the dark, as all 
great propositions for reform must be. ’ And he could well undef- 
stand any man who loved India, and who knew what India owed to 
the British Crown, asking himself whether if the main lines of the 
P.eport were followed, we should be travelling on a road which ted 
towards the separation of that connexion. It was not to be sup- 
posed that any Englishman who belived in our service to India, or 
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desire to proceed on that road. All the Indian reformers with whom 
lie had the honour at different times of discussing this question had 
expressed themselves absolutely convinced that so far as it was 
•Dossible for a man to look ahead the idea of the separation of India 
from British influence, and to a large extent from British control, was 
a possibility that they would regard with horror and which they 
did not believe existed. He regretted that Lord Sydenham took a 
view so unfavourable to the visit of the Secretary of State to India 
at the request of Lord Chelmsford. As his noble friend knew, the 
Secretary of State was not responsible for that 1 

tion was addressed to Mr. Chamberlain. He coMd not think 
that the studious care that the right hon. gentleina.ii (Mr. Montagu) 
took all the time he was in India to play second fiddle, and the fact 
that he accompanied the Viceroy lo some of the great centres, 
•would have done anything to depreciate the unique position of 
the Viceroy. Without committing himself to any particular proposal 
or paragraph in the Report, he could say with the utmost con- 
■fidence, having studied the subject with some degree of care, that 
it had his full concurrence. 


Lord Harris speaking of his experience in India recog- 
nized that reforms of some kind were absolutely necessaiy. 
The Government had before them the proposal of two officials, 
who no doubt had taken a great deal of evidence in India, 
but surely they .were bound also to talkie into consideiation the 
views of those voiceless millions, who, so far as they knew at 
present, had not had the opportunity of expressing their views as 
to what would be the effect of such a wide-reaching idea as that 
underlying the Memorandum. The authors of the Memorandum 
had jumped over local affairs and gone into the more advanced 
sphere of government. He should have thought it would_ have been 
possible to give wide powers in the direction of reforming distiict 
councils. Such a reform would have educated the people of India 
bv degrees up to a capacity for administration of more important 
affairs. We ought not to stand in the way of giving to India such 
a reformed system of government as she is capable of enjoying for 
the benefit of the masses of her people. 


LoPd Laming’ton said that he had thought that he Secretary 
of State went out to India with preconceived views, and that the 
Report was framed in such a way as to reconcile itself to his 
views ; but he confessed that having now had time to read the 
Report, i.t did not seem to contain so many dangers as he had 
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at first thought. Personally he would be only too glad lo see 
the day when, under proper conditions, they could safely entrust 
a far gereater share of the administration of India to the Indian 
people themselves. 

Lord Islington, Under Secretary for India, speaking on behalf 
of the Government, said he thought that an examination in detail 
of the scheme at the present juncture was not really desirable 
and would not serve any useful purpose. There were outstanding 
questions of such importance as the system of the franchise to- 
be adopted in India for the election of members to the proposed 
revised legislature, the character of the services which it was-, 
proposed to transfer to Ministers nominated from the Legislative 
Council, and the amount and extent of the modification of control 
exercised by the Secretary of State and by the Government of 
India. Any scheme which left still undetermined provisions on 
such vital points as these can for the time only be regarded in 
the light of a skeleton scheme. Then the Government, owing to 
the war, had been unable up to now to give consideration to the 
scheme, and he was not, therefore, in a position to state the 
opinion of the Government on the Report. The issues involved 
in the scheme were of great importance to India and to the 
Empire, Its success depended on the close consideration of the 
provisions both in principle and in detail. He trusted, therefore^ 
that a reasonable period for consideration under the circumstances 
would not be mistaken or misrepresented in India as any attempt 
on the part of the responsible authorities in England to postpone 
it, or that it would be thought they had exercised dilatory action. 
The Government, after consideration, had authorized the Secretary 
for India to appoint two committees to deal with the subjects 
outstanding in the Report, in paragraphs 225 and 238. Those 
two Committees would consider first, questions of franchise and 
constituencies, and, secondly, which services were to be transferred 
to the provinces and which were to remain under the Government 
of India. Only by reforms undertaken at an early date could 
we retain the loyalty of the people of India. All responsible 
authorities in India were unanimous in thinking that, whatever 
else took place, it would be fatal to put off any longer ah 
■unmistakable declaration in India of our future policy. It was 
incumbent, upon the Government, if they were not to be charged 
with the greatest breach of faith in the history of the Empire, to 
adopt a scheme of constitutional reform in India at the earliest 
possible date. He admitted that some of. the; proposals wei;e 
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susceptible of improvement and modification. As soon as it was- 
decided by the Cabinet that Mr Montagu should go to India 
to consult with the Viceroy, a committee was set up in the India 
Office to work out the outlines of a scheme consistent with the 
announcement that had been made. That committee consisted of 
the highest officials in the India Office, of members of the Council 
of India, and of more than one official in England at that time who 
occupied a high position in the administration of India. The recom- 
mendations of that committee constituted the starting point of the 
discussion in India and formed the material for what was now known 
as the Montagu-Chelmsford Report.^ In their deliberations Mr. 
Montagu and the Viceroy were continuously and closely assisted by 
members of the Government of India and members of all the various; 
local Governments. The Report was really the result of the 
collaboration of gentlemen intimatelv connected with the affairs 
and the sentiments of India. He believed that it would be found 
that this scheme in its broad outlines, subject to modifications 
and improvements, would present fewer difficulties and carry out. 
in closer fulfilment the announcement referred to, than any other- 
scheme likely to be devised. The proposals of the Government 
should not be regarded as a reward to India for her 
services in the war. Such a view as that would be deeply resented 
in India itself. They should rather be regarded as the inevitable 
consequences of the recognition of the new position and status^ 
which India had attained within the Empire during the war.^ It 
was not , overstating the case to say that some of the campaigns- 
essential to our victory in this war could not have been successfully 
conducted without India's supply of men and materials. 

Lord Donoughmore said he had been privileged to take part 
in most of the discussions in India on which the Report was based. 
Lord Sydenham was very extreme in his condemnation of the 
scheme, though he thought the Government could congratulate 
itself that the course of the debate had not followed on exactly the 
same lines, and that the noble Lords who were not favourable were 
at least ready to suspend their judgment. He was convinced that the 
statement of the two Committees would have excellent effect. 

The Marquiss of Salisbury said that they had been told that the 
Report had not been approved by them. He desired to say on 
his own behalf and that of his friends that they must reserve- 
complete liberty of action not merely as to details, but as to the 
principle of the Report. . , 
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Earl CuPZOn replied that his noble friend was entitled to make 
the reservations that he had made. He did not think the situation 
was really open to misunderstanding. Lord Islington made it clear 
that the Cabinet had not had time to discuss it. Their inability to 
make up their minds was not merely due to the great pressure re- 
sulting from the war, but was due to the fact that they had not yet 
received informations to enable them to make up their minds. For 
instance they had hot had the opinions of the local Governments 
of India, They would also have the reasoned opinions of the 
Indian Government, and there were in addition important sections 
of the religious communities in India who would pronounce upon 
the scheme. Further, in this country there were important associa- 
tions which in the next few months -would acquaint them with their 
views. The two committees were really appointed to carry out the 
work which the Secretary of State and his colleagues would have 
done had they had the time. 

The Earl of Selhorne suggested that when the Government 
were prepared with their recommendations to Parliament for 
consideration it would be a convenient way of dealing with the 
matter by the aid of a Select Committee of the two Houses. 

The Earl of Curs on said that the suggestion of the noble lord 
was one worthy of consideration. It had loeen before the minds of 
the Government and no doubt at a later stage an announcement 
would be made on the subjects. 

The motion of Lord Sydenham was, by leave, withdrawn. 
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HOXrSB OF COMMONS.-^July SI, 1918. 

Indian Currency. 

R. Gojynne asked the Secretary of State for India ; 
ras. the current price in rupees to-day paid for a sover- 
Bombay and for an ounce of silver bullion. 

Miontagu : According to the latest information received 
ar price of sovereigns was about Rs. 19, and the quotation 
;ilver Rs, 115 per 100 tolas fine. 

Gwynne asked whether the Indian mints were now 
Indian silver bullion or bangles ; and on wdiat terms. 

Montagu : The Indian mints are coining silver bullion, 
is at present being purchased for coinage at the equi- 
if one dollar per ounce, r,ooo fine, both in America and 
a.. The output of the Bawdwin mines in Burma is being 
under contract at the same price. In April last the 
nent of India bought up the available stock of bar silver 
bay at prices ranging from Rs. 109-3 to Rs. 113 per 
3 fine, the rupee fineness being eleven-twelfths. No bangles 
3n bought. 

Gwynne asked whether the Indian mints were now coining 
currency for India ; and whether .such a currency was 
to the Report of the Indian Currency Commission of 
d calculated to increase the drain of our gold to India. 

Montagu : The Royal Commission saw no objection 
iple, either from the Indian or from the Imperial stand- 
> the .establishment of a mint for the coinage of sover- 
id half-sovereigns. The special circumstances which have 
he minting of a gold coin other than the sovereign 
plained in the answer which I gave to the question of 
member for East Nottingham on June 26. 

Gwyjine asked how much gold India had imported from 
sd States of America in the p-<st two years. 

Montagu: During the two years ending March 31, 
>ld to the value of jf3,37i>^52 was imported into India 
United States of America. 

Gwynne asked how much gold India had imported in 
ity years since her standard of value was changed from 
gold in 1898, and how much gold did she import in 
d 1878 to 1898. 
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Mr. Montagu : ^^253,625,656 worth of gold was imported 
into India during the period 1898-1918, and ^52,563, 303 worth 
during the preceding twenty years. 

HOUSE OW COMMONS^-^Octoher 17, 19 IS. 

Bowlatt CommissiorL’s Report. 

Sir John yardine enquired about the Report of the Sedition 
Committee. 

Mr. Montagu stated : The Report is dated April 15, 1918. 
It gives an account of the connected conspiracies iri countries 
outside India. I greatly regret the delay which has occurred 
in presenting the Report, and I am sure that the House will 
accept from me an assurance that their was every desire to 
furnish Parliament at the earliest possible moment with this 
most important document. Indeed, the suggestion that there 
had been any reluctance to publish in London what had already 
been published in India cannot be seriously entertained. I'he Re- 
port was addressed to the Government of India, and when I 
heard' in July Iasi that that government had decided to publish 
it, I instructed to them by telegraph to send me 2,000 copies 
for presentation to Parliament. I was informed that they would 
be ready for despatch in August. In reply to a further enquiry 
in September, I was informed that 1,000 copies had been des- 
patched on Aug. 16. It was only last week that I heard that 
though the Controller of Printing had made over the copies on 
the date named for despatch through some unfortunate over- 
sight they had not, as a matter of fact, been actually sent. I 
immediately arranged for the Report to be reprinted here with 
all possible expedition, and I hope that it will be ready for 
presentation in the course of the next week or two. I am not 
reprinting the maps which are included in the Report as pub- 
lished in . India, but they will be obtainable in the copies of 
the Indian edition when received. In publishing the Report, 
the Government of India, in the public interest, made a few 
small omissions which do not in any way affect the arguments 
or conclusions of the Report. The nature of the slight changes 
is explained in a resolution of the Government of India which 
will be published with the Report. The reprint ■ of the Report 
will follow the Indian text. 
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I ^ Monday f Octoher 21, 

Indian Commissions in the Army, 

Mr. Cotlofi asked the Secretary of State for India if he 
could state how many commissions in His Majesty^s army had 
been granted up to the present to Indians ; whether it was 

proposed to add to the number, and, if so, when and to what 

’ extent ; what were the names of the recepients and the class and 
i ^ provinces to which they belonged ; and what were the conditions 

as to training which had been decided upon. 

jJfr. I^on/agu : T presume that my Hon. friend refers to 
the scheme for the grant of King’s commissions to Indians 

which the Government of India announced in July last. Thie 
first avenue to such commissions is through distinguished service 
in the War. I understand that with a view to selections en- 
quiries are being made frorri the various theatres of War in 

5 which Indian troops have been or are being emploved, but re- 
comendations have not yet reached me. In other cases, the award 
i of commissions will depend on the results of probationary 
training. The Government of India are engaged in selecting can- 
didates for ten cadetships at the Royal Military College, Sand- 
♦imrst, and are nominating probationers for admission to the special 
military college which they have established in India for training 
for temporary commissions. So far some forty-four probationers 
have been nominated. . . 

Sir J, D. Rees : Is it not intended that this concession shall 
be of a wider character than indicated by the number of forty- 
four, which would not amount to very much spread over the whole 
of India 1 

Mr. Mofiiagtt \ That only applies to temporary commissions 
from among those who have not been in the Army. I have not 
the figures yet about the recommendations from among those who 
have been in the Army. 

Indian Prisoners of War, 

Replying to questions by Mr. Cotton and Mr. Alden, Mr* Hope 
said : I am informed by the India Office that there are 2 Indian 
officers and £513 rank and file at present prisoners of War in German 
hands, 5 officers and 13 rank and file have been exchanged, and 9 
' officers, of whom 8 have since been repatriated, and 60 rank and 
file, of whom 2 have since died and 16 have been repatriated, 
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have been transferred to a neutral country. I am imformed that 
the great majority of these prisoners have been transferred to 
Roumania, the remainder being interned in various camps in Ger 
many. On the whole, their treatment appears to be satisfactory. 
The number of Indian officers and men prisoners of War in Turkey 
is 217 and 6,659 respectively, and the number who have been 
repatriated on grounds of health is 6 and 1,170 respecuvely. 
None have been transferred for internment to neutral countries as 
there is no agreement in force with the Turkish Government for 
this purpose. The only recent reports on camps in Tut key are 
those by the representatives of the Netherlands Minister at Cons- 
tantinople referred to in my reply of the 17th instant to my hon. 

f nd learned friend, the Member for Bassetlaw, on seven working 
amps and hospitals in the neighbourhood of Constantinople. 
Only a few Indians were interned at these places, the greater number 
being in the working camps on the Bagdad Railway, in the 
Taurus, and to the south-east of the Taurus. The latter camps 
are, unfortunately, not within the districts which the representatives 
of the Netherlands Legation are entitled to visit I may add that 
under the exchange of prisoners with Turkey which is fixed for 
next month, 700 Indians are entitled to be released. 

Sir J. Buicher : Would it be competent for any neutral Powef ta 
send representatives to tlie Taurus to visit the camps there and report 1 
Mr, Hope : Up to the present that has been refused, but a 
further request will be made. 

Sir, J. D, Rees : Have any representation been made as to 
the supply of warm clothing to the Indians now in the uplands 
of Asia Minor so that they do not suffer in the coming winter ? 

M 7 \ Hope:^ Oh, yes; that has not only been ordered but 
provided, and will, I understand, go out at the first opportunity. 

Mr* Coitofi. : Will the hon. Gentleman be able to publish 
the reports of which he spoke in reply to my question ? 

Mr. Hope : There is always a difficulty about these bacause of the 
conditions laid down, and which have been mentioned on previous 
occasions. 

Mr. Roch : Up to what date do the figures apply as to prisoners 
in Turkey .? 

Mr. Hope : I cannot say that offhand, but I think it is up to 
quite recently. 

Lord H. Cavendish Benlinck : When will be the first oppor- 
tunity of sending this clothing ? 

Mr. Hope : When the repatriation ship sails from Alexandria. 
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Riots in India. 

Replying to Sir John Jardine Mr Montagu gave details of riots 
in iMadras and Calcutta in September last. He characterised the 
article (in the Indian Daily News about Islam) which caused riots 
in Calcutta as foolish and offensive. 

The Indian Army. 

Replying to Mr Yate, Mr Montagu stated that he had endea-, 
voured to secure that officers returning to duty in India from the 
expeditionary force had received a notice in time to make their 
own arrangements for remitting money to their families. He would 
again draw the attention of Govt, of India to that point. He could 
not undertake to extend to Indian army men serving in India 
concessions whereby Indian, army men serving with the expeditionary 
force, are permitted to take family allowances through the India 
office because this would involve a heavy increase of work in the 
accounts dept, of India office, the staff of which was depleted. 

Replying to Mr Rees Mr Montagu stated that Genl. Allenby's 
forces included over t 00,000 Indian troops. All accounts testified to 
the courage, discipline and endurance of all ranks. It was particu- 
larly gratifying that new Indian units which replaced European 
troops sent to the western front rivalled the conduct of even veteran 
troops and fouijht in a manner worthy of the high traditions of the 
Indian army. Mr Montagu recalled the fact that Genl, Allenby ' 
himself telegraphed him that Indian cavalry and Infantry had taken 
a leading and brilliant part in fighting He was proud to say that 
the Indian cavalry figured prominently in a long distance ride which 
led to the fall of Damascus. 

JBouseofLords--Oct,2Ssl9tS. 

Debate on Indian Reforms. 

Viscount Midleton calling attention to the Report on Indian 
Reforms moved “That it is desirable that a Joint Committee of 
both Houses be appointed to consider and report thereon.*' He 
declared that a proper examination of the question had not been 
made. Public opinion here should have been made aware whether 
the Government did or did not approve not merely the principles 
of progress, but, in some degree, the principle adopted or suggested 
by the Secretary of State and Viceroy. To this day they had no 
i^dication of whether the principle of this scheme commended itself 
to the Government or not. In the meantime the attention of the 
people of this country was being focussed upon the scheme put 
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forward by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford — whether it was 
going to be accepted by the Government or not — as if it were the 
only scheme that the Government would consider. It was obviously 
a case for examination by experts and by a committee. The Govern- 
ment were putting themselves in a position in which, before they 
had made up their minds as to whether the position were sound 
or not, they would have to occupy it and not be able to go back 
upon it. They had a right to press upon the Government one 
of two courses ; either to take into consideration at once the 
principle of this scheme and declare that it was the only one 
which they could present to Parliament, or — and this was the 
alternative he suggested — they should allow the public enquiry 
to take place in this country, which was almost foreshadowed by 
the Leader of the House on Agust 6, and make it possible for 
such an authority as a Select Committee of both Houses to consider 
and report upon the scheme. This was an attempt to adapt 
Western methods, where they were inapplicable, to Eastern senti- 
ments and habits. In order to promote national spirit they were 
acquiescing in the restarting of abuses which they had spent a 
century and a half to stamp out. He regarded that as an impossible 
proposition for this Parliament to undertake. He was anxious that 
the Government should consider whether there were not some 
means of achieving the result devised without the same sacrifices. 
It was desirable to consider whether, in the case of an Empire like 
India, they should not keep the central power unimpairetl in the 
hands of the British majority, and draw a distinction between the 
central power and the provincial assembly. He did not take a 
gloomy view of the future, although he recognised that this attempt 
to hand over certain subjects entirely seemed to him to be fraught 
with the greatest danger. If they went so far as granting the 
franchise, then they must educate those who were going to use 
it. There was an enormous scope for development of sanitation, 
and India must deal with this question as well as that of education.' 
He suggested that the Committee should consider whether some 
of the steps it was proposed to take might not prove to be 
reactionary. Let them also consider whether there were not 
other means by which they could associate Indians with their 
institutions. He begged the Government to consider whether this 
was the moment for pluming themselves on replacing institutions 
which had worked 'well, merely because they could be called 
bureaucratic by other institutions. After the War there would be 
great development in this country, and he hoped there would be 
great developments in India also. It would be tragic if we won the 
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War in the West and yet be witted with having failed to ’give freedom 
in the East. In order to give that freedom they must proceed with 
caution, and therefore he invited the Government to reconsider 
the situation by allowing the report on Indian Constitutional 
Reform to be examined by a Joint Committee of both Houses. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said the argument for further 
consideration appeared to be irresistible. The proposals spelt, in 
fact, revolution in Indian Government What the House was asked 
to agree to was no mere development of a system already in existen- 
ce, no mere natural progress along the path of reform, but an abrupt 
transition from the old to the new. And the proposals were made 
at a very critical time in the History of India, when the margin of 
safety in the country was none too wide and they were presented 
while they were still in ignorance on many important points. He 
complimented the authors of the report on the manner in which they 
had handled their work, for he had never read a more interesting 
document or one compiled with greater skill or which contained 
more interesting suggestions. One of the most attractive charac- 
teristics of it was the absolute frankness and sincerity with which 
many passages admitted the difficulties which lay in the way. But 
how far were the Government committed to the scheme ? 

He associated himself with the sentiment in the report that 
Indians should be more closely associated with the Government 
and with the development of Self-Governing institutions. But 
his doubts began with the third limb of the policy of 1917. They 
found at the end of the announcement this intimation that the 
goal at which we should aim was the earliest realisation of full 
representative government. That was an intimation which seemed 
TO HIM TO BE FULL OF DANGER. India was to have full representative 
government which would entitle her eventually to be on an equal 
footing with the other self-governing units of the British Com- 
monwealth, and machinery was to be set up by which the whole 
system was to be examined and overhauled after an interval of ' 
time, in order that it might be tested by the democratic standard 
and tuned up to a democratic feeling. That seemed to him to 
amount to an invitation to place ourselves at the top of an inclined 
plane with the full knowledge that at the bottom of it we should 
find unmitigated democracy. He viewed with the utmost apprehen- 
sion the idea that we should accept a proposition of that kind. He 
profoundly distrusted the idea of imposing Western democratic 
institutions on motley congeries of peoples who had very little in 
common except that they were Eastern and not Western peoples. 
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They were, to use a phrase which was not his own, Asiatics 
apart, dominated by Asiatic ideas. Towards the end of the report 
there was a very attractive picture of a great British Empire in 
which eventually India was to find her place alongside the Self- 
governing British Dominions. 

Self-governing Dominions were British to the back bone and 
would remain British j India was Eastern to the back bone and 
would remain Eastern. She would remain a country to be judged 
by Eastern standards and compared with other Eastern countries, 
and she would remain unmoved, except on the surface, by Western 
democratic ideas. Caste was one of the greatest difficulties which 
Indian reformers had to encounter, and he found nothing in the 
Report taking that into account. Could they imagine the Self- 
governing institutions prevailing in Canada or Australia working as 
smoothly as they did if they had anything like the caste system of 
India ? Another weak point in the scheme seemed to be, the 
manner in which the Native States were dealt with. They were told 
that this great boon was to be given to India as a reward for practical 
co-operation in the war. He yielded to no one in his admiration 
for the manner in which India had played her part in the great 
struggle. But he was not quite convinced that the way to reward 
those who had been fighting so gallantly for us was to reward them 
with democratic institutions. 

In the pursuit of this great democratic goal — they ran the risk of 
losing sight of a very different goal— the goal for which 
great Indian administrators of the past had always striven. He 
meant the goal at which they found peace and prosperity, content- 
ment, freedom from risk of invasion, freedom from pestilence, and 
protection against the tyranny of the usurer. That was the goal of 
the old Indian administrators, and that was the goal which to his 
mind mattered most He did not believe that they would get any 
nearer to that goal by attaching great patches of European veneer 
to an Oriental system. There were one or two danger points in 
the proposals. The outstanding danger point seemed to be that 
the whole object of the reform was to convert these legislative 
councils, armed as they were now with the powers of discussion 
and criticism, into Parliaments on the European model. He 
placed no great confidence on the safeguards which had: 
been provided. Such a plan always meant the same thing, 
giving something with one hand and trying to take back a 
great deal with the other. If they succeeded in taking a great 
deal hack, they created indignation. If they did not get it back 
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their safeguards were not worth the paper they were written upon. 
He could not conceive an arrangement more likely to lead to the 
general embarassment of all ®concerned — the Viceroy, local^ Min- 
isters, Wd the Legislative Council itself — than that outlined in the 
report. 

He was much afraid that the adoption of the proposals would 
be the destruction of the Indian Civil Service as they had known it 
in the past. Than that Service the Empire had no more splendid 
asset; there was no Service of which the record had been more 
distinguished. It was quite clear, indeed, that the authors them- 
selves knew in their hearts that there was no room in the scheme for 
the Indian Civil Service that they had known in past years. He 
thought it was likely to be done to death politically. Hitherto the 
strength of the Service had lain in the fact that its authority was un- 
challenged. The district officer depended on the support of the 
Government, and he got that support as long as he did his duty. 
Would he be equally sure of the support when his Departmental 
chief might be an Indian, and when the greater part of his colleagues 
were Indians? He could conceive no greater misfortune to India 
than that in that country British rule should no longer be interpreted 
by British agents. 

Lord Sydenham said he could not help feeling that the time 
chosen for ihe announcement of the new policy was peculiarly in- 
opportune. A very dangerous Revolutionary movement wiih Ger- 
man support was in full operation, and a serious organised rising 
had been discovered and frustrated just in time. It would not have 
been difficult to say that until the War ended, a great radical change^ 
in the Government of India could not be considered. Instead of 
that, every Indian malcontent was given to understand that great 
concessions were in near prospect. The Report had raised the most 
extravagant hopes among the agitators and created widespread 
alarm among the people who furnished most of the revenue of 
India, and who were beginning to be afraid that we were about to 
abandon them. A startling feature of the Report was the absolutely 
frank admission by the authors of the most striking facts and the 
ignoring of those facts when they came to substantive proposals. 
One result of the narrow basi^ of representation was that no less than 
48 per cent of the seats of the Legislative Councils of India were 
held by lawyers. That was a misfortune in any country but was 
really a disaster in India* where the interest of the legal profession 
and the agricultural masses were always in violent conflict Under the 
system of representation non-Brahamin Hindus bad no chances 
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whatever of taking any part in the affairs of their country. Was it to 
be wondered at that the non-Brahamins population were beginning 
to be most seriously alarmed ? It was a little difficult to take some 
parts of the Report seriously. The prestige and power of the district 
officers, who had often been made the targets of unjust criticism, 
must be maintained. 

The Government reply. 

Lord Islingfton, Under Secretary for India, said he did not 
propose to follow in any detail the discussion, which had ranged 
over a wide field. The Report which was the subject of analysis and 
discussion was quite incomplete at present. As he understood it, the 
main charge in regard to procedure was that the appointment of the 
two Committees about to arrive in India and their enquiry in India 
ought not to have taken place until His Majesty’s Government 
had considered and approved of the Report. His answer was 
that these Committees had been instructed to go to India in order 
to report on subjects which were really an integral part of the 
scheme. The Government required the whole scheme to be sub- 
mitted to them before they gave their considered opinion upon it. 
He repudiated the suggestion that by the procedure which had been 
adopted the Government and Parliament, and possibly the country, 
might be committed to a particular line of policy from which it 
would be difficult to withdraw. The elaboration of a particular 
scheme in detail did not necessarily commit the Government, nor 
the country to it if hereafter it was foun;i, on close and further in- 
vestigation, that an alternative scheme was preferable and Parliament 
was satisfied that that was so. Apart from that, he submitted that it 
would be quite unreasonable to ask the Government to devote their 
time to these questions, when every one throughout the country and 
the Alliance was demanding of them undivided attention to the 
War. There was -another vital aspect of the scheme which had not 
been very closely alluded to, and that was in regard to the future- 
organization of the India Office, and the relation it should bear to 
the Central and Provincial Governments of India, and the extent to 
which, and the method by which, it should bear relation to the Im- 
perial Parliament. Those questions would require the most careful 
investigation, enquiry, and deliberation. An outside Committee 
had now been appointed to deal with this matter and report This 
Committee would at an early date commence its work, and the Gov- 
ernment would be able to report the result of its labours at a time 
which would coincide with the Report of the other Committees. 
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Those reports would constitute a comprehensive scheme, and then 
it would be possible for Parliament and the country to form a really 
considered opinion on the proposed reforms. For those and other 
reasons he strongly urged that the right moment to set up a Parlia- 
mentary Committee was after, and not before, the Bill was intro- 
duced. I'he Viceroy had been compelled to refuse passports to 
Indians who wished to put before Parliament and the public their 
views on Indian reform. It would be highly inconvenient if a 
Select Committee were to be sitting in this country in the next few 
months while that restriction would, remain in force. Only the 
other day the Viceroy promised that as soon as circumstances per- 
mitted every facility would be given to enable deputations and re- 
presentatives of different classes of opinion in India to visit this 
country and lay their view before representatives here. He thought 
therefore, it would cause a great deal of misunderstanding if a com- 
mittee were appointed now to take evidence and Indian deputations, 
owing to the emergencies of the War, were unable to come over 
and take a share in the proceedings. 

When the Government had introduced the Bill and it had 
been read a second time ii should he Referred to a Select 
Committee consisting of representatives of both Houses specially 
appointed to take evidence. Evidence could then be taken from 
Indian deputations and from all groups of people who desired 
to advance their views. At this juncture he did not intend to 
attempt anything in the nature of a detailed analysis of the 
points raised in the course of. the debate. He hoped that his 
action in that respect would not be misunderstood in India, and 
that it would not be thought that because he did not enter in 
detail into any attempted defence of the Viceroy's Report, he 
in any way accepted the criticisms that had been made on 
many of the proposals in that Report during the debate. He 
ventured to point out that it was incumbent upon the Government 
and upon this country faithfully and with sincerity to interpret the 
announcement of August 20 last. He believed that the more 
exhaustive the enquiry made by their lordships the more it would 
be found fhe end that, with all its imperfections and short- 

comings, the scheme embodied in the Report would probably present 
less objections than any other scheme that was put forward, 
Indians who had resided in British India had become accustomed 
to certain standards and customs associated with our rule, the 
continuance of which would not be guaranteed if such a drastic 
change were made as indicated in the only counterproposal he 
had the opportunity of discovering — that with which Lord Syden- 
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ham was closely associated. That scheme seemed to him to be 
a very inadequate. interpretation of the announcement of Augnst 20. 
He suggested that when the two committees had reported, the 
Cabinet had thoroughly considered their reports, and the Bill had 
been matured, there would be ample time and opportunity for 
their Lordships' House and the country to give full consideration 
to the scheme in its entirety. If that view was acceptable to their 
Lordships the motion might be amended in order to provide 
for the appointment of, a Select Committee to consider a Bill, 
rather than a Select Committee of both Houses to criticise a 
Report of officials which had not at present been approved by the 
Government. 

Viscount Bryce admitted that this was, as the Reports stated, 
an extraordinary experiment— an experiment which entrusted many 
millions of people with functions and duties which had taken the 
process of centuries to enable the peoples of Europe to discharge... 
vix., those of finance and administration. The Report recognised 
briefly but in an appreciative sense the value of Self-governing 
institutions, but he was disappointed to find that it contained very 
few proposals as to how Self-government was to be applied. He 
submitted to the Government that wlien they came to work out 
the scheme they should trj'’ to see if more could be done to 
create smaller lo'cal Self-governing areas. It was desirable not 
to be too bold in making experiment-*. With smaller areas they 
had a better chance of getting elections to make well and to 
observe due vigilence in observing the conduct of the members 
of the governing body. With regard to the motion he deprecated 
the adoption of any dilatory course which would be sure to be 
misrepresented in India. It must be recognised that when they 
got to a certain point they must go forward. When hopes were 
excited they could not lag behind in giving effect to them. They 
all knew that progress must be made in the direction of more 
Self-government, and it was better to go on always making some 
advance. They had talked a great deal of what would he done after 
the War. They had acknowledged the spirit in which India had 
come forwaid, and it would be most unfortunate if the feeljng we 
spread abroafi that we were failing to live up to the promises, 
which had been held out, disappointment would cause discontent, 
and discontent spread disaffection- 

The debate was then adjourned. 

The House met again for this discussion on 24th October, 1918 
when Lord Crewe opposed the motion and said the war cabinet had 
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not yet given anv decision on tlie Report., L >rd Shelborne sup- 
ported Lord Middleton’s motion. 

Lord Donoughmore strongly ur^^ed the Indian leaders to 
make it perfectly clear that they • were not connected with the 
Extremists who were so rightly condemned in the Rowlatt Report, 
otherwise the Britisii public might be timid in conferring new powers 
on Indians. 

Lord CuPZOn replying to the debate pointed out that the deci- 
sion of the Joint Committee now would not be likely to carry 
confidence, as they would be unable to c-)nsu]t Indian opinion upon 
the proposals. Enumerating the objections to the course Lord 
Midleton suggested, Lord Curzon said that the Government would 
not be in a position to express a final judgment on the scheme of 
Indian Reforms, until the two special Committees which had been 
appointed had reported. He suggested that the Secretarv of State 
for India should place his scheme in a draft bill before the Parlia- 
ment at an early date thus giving tiie members an opportunity of 
expressing their views on the various principles of the scheme. 

Motion Rejected- 

Lord Midleton’s motion was rejected by 25 votes to 21 

House of Lords, Nov, 15— 1918. 

Unrest in India. 

Lord Sydenham asked question regarding the riots in Madras- 
and Calcutta of September last, and about the Chandravarkar- 
Beachcroft Internment report," and whether Government did not 
think necessary a further retention of the War legislations in India, 
especially in view of the disturbed state of that country. 

Lord Islingrton, Under-Secretary of State, replied that the dis- 
turbances in Madras were purely due to economic causes ; that Lord 
Ronaldshay and his colleagues in Calcutta had handled in an admir- 
able manner the riots in Calcutta which otherwise might have been 
a very serious incident. The acknowledgments mafie of the conduct 
of the General Commanding in Calcutta, his staff, and the Commis- 
sioner of Police were well deserved. 

As regards the Bengal internments, the report of Sir N, G.. 
Chandavarkar and Mr. Beachcroft would be published immediately. 
The report stated that in 800 out of 808 cases the reasons for the 
action taken was sufficient. In view of the tortuous webs of intrigue 
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that had to be unravelled and the nature of the evidence to be obtained 
when dealing with a widespread conspiracy in war time, the report 
remarkably vindicated the Bengal Government and the Special 
Branch of the Police which dealt with the matter and succeeded 
beyond all expectations, and a tribute was due to the loyalty and 
devotion of the subordinates of the Crown who carried out a 
a difficult and dangerous task. 

Lord Islington emphasised firstly that in Bengal there was 
undoubtedly an undercurrent of lawlessness and hostility which, 
unless carefully watched and checked in every way possible, was 
liable to break out and involve all classes of popijation in blood- 
shed. Secondly, that the Government of Bengal, faced with a 
difficult and critical position, had shown and were showing prompt- 
ness and decision, while paying scrupulous attention to the feelings 
of the various sections of the community. Thirdly, it was abundantly 
clear that the Government of India could not be deprived of the 
special powers needed to deal effectively with violence and dis- 
affection. He did not say it would be necessar}^ to maintain 
entirely the war legislation but it was imperative that 'the authorities 
should retain adequate means of coping with an extraordinarily 
difficult situation, which ordinary laws were not framed to meet, 
and of securing reasonable security to the peoples entrusted to their 
charge. 

Mouse of Commons— 'Nov, 20— 1X8* 

India’s War contribution. 

Sir J. D. Rees asked : When will Parliament be asked to 
assent to the proposal that India shalh defray a large share of the 
cost of the military forces raised in India ? 

Mr. Montagu replied : I am afraid that action must be postponed 
until the new Parliament meets. 

India’s Industrial Development. 

Replying to Sir J. D. Rees, Mr. Montagu stated that he had 
received only a summary of the report of the Indian Industrial 
Commission. He proposed to arrange for the publication of the 
Report when he received the copies for which he had asked. When 
dealing with the Report he would consider the ^ proposals in 
Sir Charles Bedford’s memorandum of August to establish a repre- 
sentative London Advisory Council in connection with the measures 
relating to the Indian industrial development to co-operate with 
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similarly constituted Provincial Councils in India. He proposed 
to take action with regard to the industrial development policy, 
apart from the general measures relating to the Indian Constitu- 
tional Reforms. 

Monazite -Deposits. 

Replying to Mr. Norton Griffiths, Mr. Montagu stated that the 
Monazite supplies of India were now in British hands. The Gov- 
ernment was fully alive to the necessity of preventing the Monazite 
deposits from falling under foreign control. 

Mouse of Lords, Eov, 21 — ^18. 

Sir Reginald Craddock's Dissent on Reforms. 

Lord Sydenham asked, whether the dissent of Sir. Reginald 
Craddock to the proposals of Government of India in 1916 and any 
minutes of the Councils of the Secretary of State and the Viceroy 
and the opinions of the heads of Provinces and their Councils 
would be available to Parliament before their report was 
complete. 

Lord Islington replying emphasised that these documents, 
especially Sir Reginald Craddock's minute, were confidential in pub- 
lic interest. While he could not promise the complete publication 
of the Reports of Local Governments all materials useful in the 
discussion would be published. The object of real interest on which 
all criticism would be focussed was the Bill which would be formu- 
lated in due course, considered, and finally accepted by the Cabinet 
and presented to Parliament. The Bill when it was before the 
public would supersede the Report and all correspondence. The 
House should await the Bill, when there would be opportunities of 
subjecting it to the fullest criticism inside and outside the Par- 
liament. 



TBE ELEOTIOH AND INDIA. 


On Dec. 28, 1918 the votes cast at the General Election 
were counted. The result proved an overwhelming majority for 
Mr. Lloyd George's Coalition. The Coalition total amounts to 
484, a clear majority of 262, in a House ( Commons ) of 707 
members. 

The Asquith section of the Liberal party has been practi- 
cally wiped out of existence ; Mr. Asquith himself has been 
soundly defeated and with him have gone many of his staunch 
lieutenants, including that constant friend of India, Mr. Charles 
Roberts. 

A very large proportion of well known friends of India are no 
longer in the House. Mr. H,. E. Cotton’s all too brief member- 
ship is now at an end ; Mr. H. G. Cnanceli )r, Sir Edward Parrot, 
Mr. J. M. Robertson, and Professor Lees-Smith failed to secure 
re-election. Amongst others who failed are Col Hugh Meyler^ 
Mr. G. Lansbury, Mr Sidney Webb, Capt, Sidney Ransom, Maj. 
Graham pole, Mr John Scurr, and Dr G. B. Clerk — all well known 
in India for the interest they have always taken on Indian 
matters. Sir Herbert Roberts did not stand Mr. W. Joynson- 
Hicks, the champion and spokesman of the ^ Indo-British 
association, was unfortunately for India re-elected ; and so too 
that ardent supporter of the Montford Reforms, Sir J. D. Rees. 
Com. Wedgwood and Col. Yate were returned unopposed. 
Mr. Mc-Cullum Scott, whose speech in the House last session 
on the German menace to India attracted much attention, 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, and Sir Donald Maclean also secured re-elec- 
tion. Amongst the new members is Mr T. P. Bennett of the 
Times of hidia, Bombay, whose career would undoubtedly be 
watched with interest in India. 

Mf. Mon tag’ll was returned by a majority of nearly 6,000 votes 
over his labour opponent for Cambridgeshire He must, to a very 
great extent, depemi upon the beneveolent influence of Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain who is to be the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Fortunately Mr. Chamberlain has committed him.self very strongly 
in favour of the Reforms. But the Prime Minister is surrounded 
and supported by a very vast mass of vested interest, and Capitalists 
who have great vested interests in India. This makes the outlook 
rather gloomy for India. 
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House of- Commons— Feb* 17—19, ^19* 

The Reforms* 

Replying to Mr. Bennet, Mr. Montagu stated that the reports 
.of the Provincial Governments on the reform scheme, views of the 
Government of India thereon and reports of Southborough Com- 
mittees would be presented to Parliament, 

Replying to questions by Sir J. Rees, Mr. Montagu gave assur- 
;ance that the Government of India would consider the claims of 
European subordinate police officers who joined the Indian army 
-reserve of officers to preferential treatment in respect of enlistment 
in Indian Police. 

Regarding the Bombay strike, Mr. Montagu said he was sure 
■the House would sympathise with Sir G. Lloyd at being confronted 
with such a difficult situation immediately on assuming office and 
£hat the House would congratulate him on the result of his action,. 

.Mr. Montagu stated that the recent information from Moscow indi- 
‘^eates that H. S. Suhrawardy who was studying Russian in Moscow om 
the outbreak of war was still living there. 

Replying to Mr. Yate, Mr. Montagu stated that the Government 
of India contemplated the transfer from India of all enemy sub- 
jects, interned or uninterned subjects to exceptions for cogent reasons. 
Mr. Montagu pointed out that the Government of India already 
possessed statutory powers to exclude or expel aliens. 

Mr. Yate draw the attention of the House to the very grave 
hardships of officers coming home on leave from India owing to 
high steamer fares. Mr. Montagu rep ied that the Government of 
India and he himself had been anxiously considering the matter- 
He was now consulting the Ministry of Shipping by which fares 
■were fixed as to whether a reduction was at present possible- 

Replying to questions by Mr. Wolmer Mr. Montagu stated that 
]the Government of India was considering the extension to Indian 
.army officers of bonus and increases of pay granted to British army 
.officers for the period during which armies ■ of occupations were 
luecessary. Regarding the cancelling of exchange compensation 
.allowance to officers of Indian army, Mr. Montagu referred to hi» 
previous reply on this subject and said he was of opinion that the 
feeling of Indian army officers in this connection was due to lack of 
appreciation of facts. 
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Replying to quest iojis by Mr, Wedgwood Mr. Montagu stated 
that Lajpat rai would not be permitted to come to England from 
America at present, but Mr. Montagu would gladly reconsider the 
the matter when peace was signed. Mr. Montagu stated that the 
Government of India was about to issue a new Arms Regulation, 
based on the recommendations of the Commitee of the Imperial - 
Legislative Council, abolishing all racial distinctions, and enabling . 
all persons of recognised status and character to obtain licences. L 
Mr, Montagu hoped that the Report of the Southborough Com- ’'1 
mittee would be issued shortly. He hoped to introduce the Indian 
Reforms Bills during the present session. Replying to Mr. .Norton^ M 
Griffiths, Mr. Bridgeman said: — The President of the Board of i ® 
Trade would gladly cooperate with the Goverment of India in ) 
any practical measure to secure adequate supplies of India’s Mona- ! 
zite sand deposits. i 

Replying to Col. Yate Mr. Montagu stated that he had up to I 
present seen only advance, copies of the opinions of Provincial J 
Governments regarding the reform proposals but he expected shortly' * I 
to receive them officially from the Government of India along with* 
the Government of India’s considered views on the whole subject.- . 1 
They would, of course, be presented to Parliament but he was un- m 
able to specify the date. In replying to Col. Yate, Mr. Montagu^ ’ 1 
stated that he approved of the Government of India for increasing f 
the scale of pay for the Imperial Police Service based on the recom- j 
inendations of local Governments. He hoped to announce it. shortly 
when one or two points of detail had been cleared up. Mr. Mon- 
tagu pointed - out that the general scales of pay of the lower ranks- 
of the Police had been considerably improved in nearly all Provinces 
during recent years. 

Replying to Mr. Wedgwood Mr. Amery said : — The Governor 
was giving attention to the question of the constitution of Ceylqn 
and would submit his recommendations to the Secretary of State in- 
due course. 

Replying to Mr. Bennet, Mr. Montagu stated that in view of 
dearness of food in India, he had urged the Shipping Controller 
substantially to reduce freights on tice from Burma to India. He 
bad heard that rates had been reduced by an average of 43 per cent 
compared with November and December. The rate from Rangoon 
to Bombay was now fixed at thirty rupees per ton subject to a rebate^ 
of ten per cent. 
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Captain Foxcroft \ — ‘‘Will Territorials who went to India in 1914 
many of whom have been in bad stations and away from England 
ever since although not in an actual theatre of war, receive any 
special recognition for oversea service.’’ 

M 7 \ Guest replied •* — “A comprehensive statement of the condi- 
tions of award of all medals for services in the present war wil. 
shortly be published and services of Territorials in India will not be 
overlooked’'. 

Sir M. Dokerel affirmed that Mrs. Besant was about to lecture 
in Ireland and asked in view of her dangerous activities in India 
whether she would be prohibited. 

Mr. Samuel replied that he was not aware of the matter. 

House of Commons — Feh, 24, ^19. 

The Rowlatt Bills. 

Replying to Colonel Yate, Mr, Montagu stated that the Govern- 
ment of India had decided to increase the pay of Indian Army 
Officers by extending to them the bonus and increases of pay recenly 
granted to British Army Officers for the period during which the armies 
of occupation were maintained. In view of this concession, the Govern- 
ment of India was not prepared to revise the permanent rates of pay. 

Colonel Tate asked an assurance that the Government of India 
in meeting amendment in the Select Committee of the Imperial 
Legislative Council to the Bills giving effect' to the recommendations 
of the Rowlatt Committee would accept nothing in any way tending 
to weaken the measures considered necessary by the Rowlatt 
Committee. 

Mr, Montagu replied that beyond the proposal to limit the 
the Emergency Powers Bill to three years he was aware of no' change 
in the views of the Government of India with regard to this legislation. 
The Government of India, however, had announced in the Legislative 
Council that they would endeavour to meet in the Select Committee 
any reasonable amendments that did not destroy the effectiveness 
of the measure. Mr. Montagu said he considered that the 
Government of India in this regard had exercised a wise discretion. 


speech 
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lord sinha takes seat. 

■ceremony. He was sponsored by^ L^rds^^n- tradinona] 

Instead of taking the Oath he onlv Carmichal. 

T 1. rr I^ords— March 4 , 75. 

answer to questions by°Lord°Sydt^^^^^ maiden 

, , „ ^ ‘-ord Sydenham. 

rr^^the' Un'd.^^q the following Questions on the Paper- 
1 0 ask the Under-Secretary of State for India— ^ 

India on the Report of ' the ^ioerov Governments in 

available for the inLmation of SSent”lnd ^ publS will be made 

whetit^^taTel^ moTofSOMHH^^^^ y«ar 

madans, burning some oVtLSiv!.t^^^ ^uhL- 

proposals in the RepOTt^of thf^ T^ceroy ami’ll important 

India were those which cornemSd fv, Secretary of State for 
Proyincial Goyernments of f ^ t ®®‘^blishment in all the 
quite unknown to p^St history and « 

it myself as impracdcable and fantl's^i'c ^ confess I regard 

considered by the resoonsible rov^r ’ ^ carefully 

it out, and I feel sure your Tnd^ ^M?^® to carry 

opinions shou'ld be made knowrf^ agree with me that their 
and to the public. These oi^^nfoT, r IT f Parliament 

India Office for seveS* k tit the 

be given to us as soon as possible THp ^ “rge is that they should 
which are not 'neni-TAnA/^ r\' There is another set of Papers 

notice to the noble Lord '^Iho^Tf wMl d°^ ^ private 

J-ora. i nope he will undertake to make public 



the noble Lord that there will be the greatest dissatisfaction among 
the non-Brahmin communities in India, which, as your Lordships 
well know, compose the vast majority of the Indian people. 


Lord Islington 

Congratulated Lord Sinha on his high office. He had been asso- 
dated with Lord Sinha in Public work in India and in England for 
thirty years, and he could easily understand how Lord Sinha had come 
to occupy very distinguished and responsible posts in connection with 
India and the Empire for the last ten years. His present post would 
doubtless present many serious difficulties. Those who knew India 
would realise that, and none would realise it better than Lord Sinha 
who had shown characteristic public spirit in accepting the post. 

The Question asked by Lord Sydenham is an important one. 
He asks that the Reports of the Local Governments on the Secretary 
of State and Viceroy’s Report should be published at as early a 
date as possible, and that full time should be given to Parliament 
and the public to study and consider that Report. Later on undoub- 
tedly the report of Lord Southborough’s Committees will be avail- 
able for Parliament and the public, but these Local Government 
Reports stand rather apart from those because they have been con- 
sidered and drafted by Local Governments mainly in the light of the 
proposals embodied in the Report of the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State, and as such must constitute an important part of the ground- 
work of any scheme which may be ultimately adopted in connection 
with constitutional reform. In particular, the views of Local Gov- 
ernments will be of the ^greatest possible importance on extremely 
urgent questions. 

I am confident. that a very liberal and definite policy is necessary 
in this connection. Discontent which undoubtedly has been rife 
in many parts of India during recent years is, I believe, to be attribut- 
able in no small measure to the fact that the Provinci al Governments 
have been unduly checked and controlled by the distant Central 
Government. I feel • that whatever shape constitutional reform may 
take as the result of discussion in Parliament, if it is to be effected 
it must be coupled with provincial decentralisation, and that should 
be on a thorough and comprehensive scale. That is a question 
which will require very careful study both as regards the opinions 
and experience of the Central Government and also, equally, as re- 
gards the opinions and experience of Local Governments. 
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There is one other Report which was not alluded to by Lord ; 
Sydenham, and on which I should be grateful if the noble Lord 
could give us some information. It is the Report of the Indian ^ 
Industrial Commission. This again is a question of absolutely ' 
first class importance to India, not excepting even constitutional ? 
reform, because the future prosperity of India must in a large ^ 
measure depend on the extent to which her vast native resources can : 
be manufactured and dealt with by her own people effectively and i 
profitably. s 

I 

Lord Sinha. 

The Under-Secretary of State for India (Lord Sinha) : My Lords, ^ 
it is , with considerable diffidence that I rise this evening to address i 
your Lordships, and I hope I may be not altogether out of order 
if I begin by thanking my noble friend Lord Islington, from whom I | 
have in the past had a great deal of courtesy and consideration, for j 
the more than generous terms with vvhich he has been pleased to ; 
refer to me, and I thank your Lordships also for the very kind | 
reception you gave to the remarks, \ 

With regard to the Question on the Paper by the noble Lord/ | 
Lord Sydenham, my task is comparatively easy, because I have only | 
to draw your Lordships’ attention to what has been already promised | 
as early as November last by Lord Islington himself and also last | 
month — on February ty and 19 — by the Secretary of State for India ; 
in another place. The first set of Papers which Lord Sydenham 
asked should be published refers to the opinions by the Local 
Governments on the great scheme known at the Montagu- Chelms- 
ford scheme for constitutional reforms in India. Replying in the 
House of Commons to a Question put on February 17 and 19 res- 
pectively the Secretary of State said : — 

have, at present seen only advance copies of the opinions of 1 
Provincial Governments as to the proposals for constitutional re- I 
forms, but I expect before long to receive them officially from the | 
Government of India, together with that Government's considered 
views on the whole subject, and of coui'se they will be presented to 
Parliament, though I cannot at present specify a date.” 

Then, as early as November last, Lord Islington speaking in 
your Lordships' House, said this — 

*^The reports from the Local Governments on the Reforms Re- 
port and all the material which will be of use in the discussion of 
this matter, in so far of course as they do not contain confidential 
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matter, will in due course and without unnecessary delay, be 
published/' 

I ] epeat that assurance, but I cannot add anything further to it* 
The Government of India’s Despatch giving their views on the 
opinions of the Local Governments has not yet been received, 
though it is expected that it will not be very long iii arriving, 
probably not latter than the end of this month. The Report of 
the Government of India should then be in the hands of the 
Secretary of State.- As soon as it is received and has been 
considered by the Secretar}’’ of State, it will be placed before 
parliament. 

There is another set of Papers for which the noble Lord asked — 
the Reports of the two Committees over which Lord Southborough 
presided in India, and also the evidence which may have been record- 
ed by those Committees. As regards the Reports themselves the 
Secretary of State has definitely pledged himself to place them 
before Parliament. The Reports, so far as we know, have not yet 
been signed — at least our information is that it is only one Report 
of the Committee, that to determine the electorates, that has been 
signed. We have no information regarding the others. Lord South- 
borough and the members of his Committees are, I believe, already 
on their way back from India, and the Reports will be in the hands 
of the Secretary of State, I hope before the end of the ptesent month. 
As soon as they are received they will be placed before your Lord- 
rships’ House. As to the evidence, all that I am in a position to 
tell your Lordships at present is that the procedure to regulate pro- 
ceedings of these Committees was left entirely to the discretion of 
Lord Southborough and the members of the Committee. It is ■ not 
known whether they have recorded evidence with a view to pub- 
lication, and in any case until the return of Lord Southborough and 
receipt of the Committee’s reports it is not possible to give any 
information on the subject or to publish any evidence that may have 
been given. 

May I take this opportunity of expressing my entire concurrence 
with what fell from the noble Lord, Lord Sydenham. I also consider 
that absolute frankness is essential in the consideration of these most 
important matters j and so far as the Secretary of State is concerned, 
and so far as I myself am concerned, I hope that there will be no 
.occasion on the part of your Lordships to complain in that respect. 
With regard to the documents to which my noble friend Lord 
Islington referred^namcly, the Report of the Indian Industrial Com- 
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mission — may I remind Your Lordships that it was formally laid' , 
before Your Lordships House on February 19 last, and on inquiry ; 
of the printers it has been ascertained that copies will be available 
for circulation on Thursday next by noon. Therefore copies will 
" be available both to Your Lordships’ House and to the public on 
Thursday next. I entirely agree, if I may say so, with Lord Islington ' 
as to the importance of this report, and also with regard to the com-- ; 
plaint which he has made — though perhaps it is not for me to urge I 
it now — that the Government of India, before this Commission was* ; 
appointed, could hardly be accused of having been too progressive ! 
in industrial matters. It is the earnest hope of all who are concerned i 
in the Government, of India, as well as of the Indian people them-- i 
selves, that effect may be given to the recommendations of this Com- I; 
mission as soon as they have been considered by the Government of In- ! 
dia in the first place, arid then by the Secretary of State and by Parlia- | 
ment. I can assure my noble friend that, so far as any action on ( 
this Report is concerned, the Secretary of State has already intimated | 
to the Viceroy that no action should be taken until the opinion of i 
the Government of India had been received by him, and there will I 
be ample opportunity given to the members of Your Lordships’ ^ 
House to study and consider this Report, and, if need be, to raise | 
anv discussion upon it before any action is taken in regard to it. 
That is, I think, all that I need say at this stage with regard to the 
first Question on the Paper. 1 

I 

Lord Crewe- | 

My Lords, I cannot deny myself the pleasure of adding one word | 
to the very full tribute to the services in the past of my noble friend i 
who has just sat down, and the high hopes we all entertain of the | 
work which he is going to do here in the future. I also have had the j 
pleasure of being associated with my noble friend in the past, and I i 
know very well what the value of his seiwices is ; and I think that |; 
Your Lordships here, from observing the easy mastery with, which, j 
he replied to the Question of the noble Lord on the cross-benches j 
and the manner in which he developed the various points which arose' 
out of that Question, will agree that we can look forward with the' 
utmost confidence, to the conduct of the very important measures of 
which he will no doubt have charge in the future in Your Lordships’' 
House. 

[Noble Lords : Hear, hear.] 

I have practically nothing to add, except to express my 
great satisfaction at the phrase which fell from, the noble Lord op-** 
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posite regarding the necessity of complete frankness and open- 
ness in displaying all the facts which may come from India to 
this country ; and I feel certain, therefore, that he and the 
Secretary of State will put the closest possible construction on the 
word “confidential” when he stated that it would be only confidential 
matter which would bs excluded from publication in regard to these 
Provincial Reports, I can quite believe that those Provincial Reports, 
or some of them, contain things which, from the mere point of view 
of the promotion of a particular policy the India Office would just 
as soon should not be placed on the Table of the two Houses for 
discussion, possibly with the result of supplying argument to those* 
who may oppose the policy of His Majesty’s Governments But I 
am quite certain that the India Office will not in any way succumb 
to a temptation to set aside, or not to reveal, any such statements' 
that may come ; and as a matter of fact, knowing what the general 
line of the policy of Plis Majesty’s Government is- I think, we may 
confidently assume that a great deal of approbation in this matter' 
of devolution, of which Lord Islington spoke, is certain to come from 
all the different Provincial Governments. We can look forward with 
great interest to the appearance of these Reports, and I sincerely 
hope that their advent will not be much longer delayed. 

Lord Sydenham* 

I beg to thank the noble Lord for the answer he has given me^. 
and especially for his promise — which I know he will carry out — that 
there shall be greater frankness on the part of the India Office in. 
future. I have now^ to ask the Under-Secretary of State the second 
Question standing in my name — ^whether he can give any informatiori 
as to the riots at Katarpur last year wffien, it is stated, a mob of 3,000 
Hindus murdered a number of Muhammadans, burning some of 
them alive, and destroyed their village. 

There is a very great difficulty at the present moment in watching 
events in India. I do not know whether the Censor is still at work,, 
but I see in private letters allusions to happenings which never appear 
in our public Press, and it does not seem to me as if we were not 
quite sufficiently informed as to what is going on in India. Since it 
was known that the Secretary of State would make large concessions 
to Home Rulers there have been certain distinctly unpleasant symp- 
toms in India. There were riots in the three great Presidency towns, 
and in all cases there was some evidence of political inspiration. 
As to Bengal, the Government of Bengal itself has said so in its 
resolution as regards the very serious disturbances in Calcutta. As 
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regards the strikes in Bombay it has been denied, but in a private 
letter from an Indian who was behind the scenes and who also did 
his utmost to preserve tranquillity, these words occur — 

‘^Home Rulers were abroad in the mill centres, instigating and 
assisting the strikers, and asking them to hold on.” 

In Rangoon troubles were planned, but were apparently frustrated 
by the action of Government. Other disturbances have taken the 
form of organised attack by Hindus upon Muhammadans. To the 
■worst case of that kind the House has already had its attention drawn. 
That was in Bihar when an area of i,ooo square miles was held up 
by the rioters for several days. Something of the same kind appears 
to have occurred at Katarpur on the occassion of the last Bakr-Id 
ceremonies. From the little I have heard of that case it does seem 
as if effective steps were not taken in sufficient time, but that impres- 
sion maybe wrong, and if so, doubtless the noble Lord will correct me. 

In other cases disturbances which might have been serious 
have been averted by the prompt action of British Officers. There 
is some significance to be attached to these happenings, and that 
significance must not be ignored. The number of Indians who 
really understand what Home Rule means is, in proportion to the 
population of India, very small, as the Report of the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State admitted. But there is not a bazar in all 
India where stories that Government is weakening or that Govern- 
ment is afraid would not be understood and would not be believed. 
That, I am afraid, is what is going on, and in a telegram from Delhi 
which The Times published yesterday there are these words. 

^'The Extremists appear to be animated by blind hatred of the 
Civil Service, which constantly finds expressian on the platform 
and in the press. The existence of this rancorous sentiment ac- 
centuates the difficulties of the political situation.” 

I really fear that the gross calumnies against the Government of 
India and against everything British which are rife at the present 
time are becoming a source of growing danger to the peace of India. * 

Lord Sinha. 

My Lords, with regard to the second Question on the Paper, 
in so far as information has been asked for by my noble friend, 1 
shall proceed to give thsit information at once. As regards com- 
ments, with your Lordships’ leave, I will reserve them until I have 
given the narrative of facts. This Question relates to riots which 
.undoubtedly took place in a village called Katarpur in September 
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■last. The information which has hitherto been received by the 
India Office from the Government of India has been by cable, and 
is therefore necessarily meagre. I would have contented myself 
•with giving your Lordships the bare facts as received by us by cable 
from the Government of India, but I thought it would give satisfac- 
tion and to the members of your Lordships’ House if 1 were able 
to give a fuller account from any other source that was available, , 
and I have accordingly compiled one from a newspaper account 
•of the opening speech of counsel in the prosecution which has 
arisen out of this case in order that your Lordships may have ful- 
ler information as regards the facts. 

A serious riot took place in the village of Katarpur, in the sub-divi- 
■son of Roorkee in the district of Saharanpore, on September 18 
last, and it is alleged that in the riot at least thirty Muhammadans 
were killed, sixteen injured, and a large part of the village burnt 
down. The circumstances which led up to the riot extended over 
a series of some days. The village is one in which, according to 
the latest census Report, there were 538 Hindus and 238 Muham- 
madans, and there is a mosque, or idgah as it is called, in the 
village. The surrounding villages were in the main what might be 
■called Hindu villages, and the town of Kankhal (also chiefly Hindu 
in population) as well as the great place of pilgrimage, Hardwar, 
is also within a few miles of the village of Katarpur. 

On September ii, the Bakr-Id festival of ’the Muhammadans 
;being close at hand, the police moved the sub-divisional magistrate 
to bind over the leading Muhammadan and Hindu villagers to keep , 
the peace during the Bakr-Id festival, which^ extends from Septem- 
ber 17 to 19 inclusive. They did so, inasmuch as there 
seemed to be a controversy — which is the usual controversy in these 
cases — as to whether Katarpur was a village in which cow sacrifice 
at Bakr-Id was customary or not, and it therefore seemed necessary 
.that precautions should be taken." On September 13, owing to the 
intercession of local officers, the praties appear to have come to an 
arrangement by which it was agreed that sacrifices should be quietly 
performed in the houses of two of the Muhammadans of the village. 
Later on, however, this agreement is alleged to have been repudiat- 
ed by the neighbouring Hindus, with the results that on September 
1 7,^ the ^rst day of the Bakr-Id, a crowd numbering thousands 
arrived at this village armed with big sticks. The local officers 
tried to get the people to come to some settlement but, failing to 
4 o so, wired to the sub-divisional magistrate at Roorkee to come to 
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the place and he arrived there on September 1 1 , acompanied by 
a number of police constables. He found an excited crowd moving' 
about in groups. It was when the local magistrate was present 
in the village that suddenly some cry was raised which seemed to- 
be the signal for a general attack by the Hindu on the Muhamma- 
dans, who were fewer in number, and the huts in the Muhammadan 
quarter were set on fire by groups of Hindu rioters. The fire stop- 
ped in the afternoon, and in the meantime an armed guard had been 
wired for from Roorkee. This guard arrived, and no further rioting 
took place. It is said that seventeen corpses were found by the- 
sub-divisional officer, either burnt or partially burnt, and some 
more corpses were found later inside Muhammadan houses. A 
number of arrests were made later, and about loo persons are now 
on their trial. At the proposals of the Local Government, a Special; 
Tribunal constituted under the Defence of India Act, 19 1 5, pre- 
sided over by Mr. Justice Tudbull of the Allahabad High Court,, 
was set up for the purpose. The Government of India has pro- 
mised to telegraph the result of the proceedings as soon as they are- 
finished. Those are the facts with regard to the rioting. 

I do not for a moment seek to minimise the significance of these- 
riots ; but your Lordships will have noticed that this particular riot 
in any case had nothing whatsoever of a political character about 
it. Unfortunately it is correct to say that these outbursts of religious- 
fanaticism are still common in India, and on the occasion of these 
festivals, whether Hindu or Muhammadan, you find rioting taking 
place between the two factions of those communities. It is confined 
to the lower and poorer classes and, after all, the real remedy for' 
this state of things is the progressive enlightenment and education 
of those classes, and the closer co-operation of the educated and 
wealthier classes in both communities for the purpose of getting 
rid of or preventing theses disturbances. This riot had no political 
significance whatever, as I have already said, and I confess that I 
am surprised that the noble Lord took this as an occasion to point ^ 
a moral with regard to the grant of Home Rule, which no one has- 
yet suggested so far as I know, or anything in connection with thap 
Nor, if I may say so with regard to the three other riots mentioned — 
in Calcutta, in Bombay, and in Rangoon—i^^i^ any reason to- 
suppose they had anything to do with the proposal^ constitutional 
reform, or any reason of a political nature of that kind; 

Your Lordships are aware that during the course of the war' 
there has been considerable excitement amongst the Muhammadam 
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-population of India, an excitement which has in some cases and in 
■some .Provinces been shared by the Hindus. But to say that any 
of these riots can be justly ascribed either to the proposals for 
-constitutional reform or to the supposed weakening of the Govern- 
ment, is, I submit, saying something which is not borne out by the 
facts. So far from the Report, of which so much has been said 
by the noble Lord, ignoring occurrences of this kind, as I read it — 
and as I believe most of Your Lordships will have read it — the Ee- 
port lays special stress on the fact that these religious dissensions 
still > exist, that these religious riots still occur ; and it is for that 
reason principally that they refuse to allow any controll to the Legis- 
lative Councils over the departments of government which are con- 
-cerned with the administration of justice and the preservation of law 
.and order. Therefore it seems to me at any rate, and I submit it 
with confidence to your Lordships, ■ that to connect these riots — 
which have existed I am sorry to say for many years ; long before 
any constitutional reforms were thought of — with the Report, or with 
the supposed concessions which are alleged to be going to be made, 
.is somewhat far-fetched and unfair, if I may say so, with great respect 
to the noble Lord. 

After all, human nature being what it is, outbursts of this kind, 
however much we may deplore them, will occur from time to time. 
In countries blessed with one of the noblest religions, one of the 
auost civilising and humanising religions known to the world, we 
find people fighting with each other, and we find them doing so not 
for any supposed spiritual benefit but for mere material benefits ; 
,and, after all, when these Hindus and Muhammadans fight on the 
^occasions of these religious festivals, they are fighting, not for 
material benefits, but for what they believe to be the interests of 
their eternal souls. The only remedy is a closer co-operation of the 
official with the more educated people for the purpose of spreading 
enlightenment and education amongst those poorer classes, and the 
more the people of the country co-operate with the Government and 
with the official of the Government the greater will be the checks 
rand safeguards for the prevention of these deplorable occurrences. 

Home of Commons— Mar. 10, H9. 

Lajpat Rai- 

Colonel Wedgwood asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether the Indian patriot, Lajput Rai, may yet be permitted to re- 
turn from America to this country. 
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Mf\ G, Terreh — Before the Right Hon. gentleman answers, maj 

I ask you, Mr. Speaker, whether it is quite in order to describe a 
persop of doubtful character as an Indian patriot in a question ? 

Sir H. Craik — And may I ask, Sir, whether it is not the case 
that the ^’’person whose name is in the question was deported for 

seditious and treacherous conduct in India ? — Colonel Wedgwood. 

He was not deported. 

The Speaker — I don’t know anything of this. Everybody callS' 
himself a patriot in these days. (Laughter). Mr. G. Terrell asked' 
whether Regulation 58 in Manual of Procedure did not provide that 
a question may not contain any argument, inference, imputation,, 
epithet or_ ironical expression and whether the expression in the- 
question did not offend the rule in every way ? — 

Commander Bellairs (Maidstone, C. U.) — And may I ask, on a. 
further point of order whether the hon. member is entitled to- 
have ten starred questions on the paper (cheers), and may I point 
out that he has already asked four supplementary questions ^ 
(Laughter). The Speaker.— The remedy is not to call the last two- 
questions on the paper. (Laughter.) 

Mr. President of the Board of Education who said he- 

had been asked to answer the question on the paper, replied ^The 

answer is in the negative. If my hon. and gallant friend will repeat 
his question on the signature of peace. Secretary of State will be 
glad to consider the matter further. (Cries of “Why ?”). 

Colonel Wedgewood — May I ask the right hon. gentleman whether 
he would take advantage of the opportunity to contradict the alle- 
gation (cries of “Order”) that this patriot was deported? (Renewed: 
cries of “Order.”) 

No answer was returned. 

Famine Conditions in India. 

Mr. Bennett asked the Secretary of State for India if he had' 
any information as to the extent and intensity of famine conditions, 
now prevailing in India ; how far the winter rains had fallen short 
of the average ; how many persons had availed themselves of the 
relief works opened by the State ; how far the present prices of 
staple food grains were in excess of the normal ; and whether such 
prices show any tendency to decline. 

Mr. Fisher : “Famine”, in the technical sense that relief works 
have been opened, had been declared in one district in Bombay and 
in parts of two other districts in the same Province. There is dis- 
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tress of a less severe character in several other districts in Bombay 
and the Central Provinces, in two districts in the United Provinces. 
In November and December there was in India, as a whole, a 
serious deficiency in the rainfall, resulting in failure of the autumn, 
crops over wide areas and restricted sowings of winter crops. The 
latter have benefited considerably by fairly general rain. There are 
about 43,000 persons on relief works. The number is kept down 
by the good demand for labour on private account. The increase- 
in the price of food grains has varied in different parts of India. 
As far as can be judged from the figures that have been received,., 
the average increase over normal prices wmld appear to be about 
50 per cent. Prices have not as yet shown a tendency to decline. 

Sir y. D. Rees asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
recent seasons in India had been bad, and, if so, how many in suc- 
cession ; whether the fact was that, owing to the Government sys- 
tem of famine relief, the population in India were saved from suf- 
ferring and death resulting from successive bad seasons ; and whether 
it was desirable that the use of the word “famine’’ should be aban- 
doned, such famines as existed being of money and not of food, 
which, either by purchase or by gratuitous Government distribution,, 
was always available. 

Mr. Fisher: The Secretary of State does not think it is the 
case that recent seasons in India as a whole, have been bad. During 
the War, until the failure of the monsoon rains of 1918, the harvests, 
have been generally good. The relief systems established in India 
is intended to, and does in fact, alleviate privation and its effect orii 
the death rate. “Famine” in the Indian relief codes is now a tech- 
nical word, denoting that the point has been reached at which the- 
full machinery of relief is started. The term is well understood, and 
the Indian Government prefer to retain it. 

Sir y. JD. Rees : Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that though- 
the technical signification of the word “famine” is well understood 
in India it is totally misunderstood in England and is it not perhaps 
desirable that its use should be discontinued } 

An Hon. Member: Will the right hon. Gentleman say what is 
the annual income of the ryots of India, who form the main bulk, 
of the population 1 

Mr. Fisher \ I must ask for notice of that. 

Limitation of Rowlatt Bill. 

Repling to Mr Wedgwood in the Commons Mr Fisher stated 
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that Mr Montagu has requested the Govt, of India to supply as 
.•soon as possible a return of the number of persons interned 
•and imprisoned without a trial in India during the war and the 
number released since the armistice. 

Replying to Mr Rees Mr Fisher stated that Mr Montagu was 
unable to add anything to the Viceroy’s reply to Goalior’s address 
in the Dehli Conference. Mi*. Yate affirmed that the Govt, of 
India in proposing to limit the Rowlatt legislation to three years 
would throw an unfair burden on their successors owing to violent 
agitation that certainly would arise against the renewal of legislation 
.at the end of 3 years. Mr Yate suggested that Mr Montagu should 
suggest to the Govt, of India the advisability of reconsidering the 
proposal. Mr Fisher replied that Mr Montagu did not propose 
to adopt the suggestion. 

Rowlatt Bill- 

In the House of Commons replying to Mr. Swan, Mr, Fisher 
stated that the Secretary of State regretted that the existence of the 
anarchical revolutionary movement in India necessitated the 
passing of a new Crimes Act. He emphasised that this action had 
been taken after careful consideration on the avowed advice of an , 
influential representative commission, and the Government of India 
was satisfied that it was essential to peace and security that Govern- 
ment should be armed with these exceptional powers to be applied 
-only in areas where anarchical and revolutionary crime was proved to 
exist. The Secretary of State was not prepared to disregard the 
finding of this Commission and the views of the Government of India, 
by advising His JMajesty to disallow the act. Mr. Fisher emphasised 
that this legislation did not reflect on, and its necessity was not 
affected by, the splendid loyalty of Indians generally and it would 
■affect omy a small portion of the population to which it applied. 

Demobilisation of Indian Army» 

In the House of Common replying to Mr. Ramsden Mr. Fisher 
stated that the Indian Army was demobilising as rapidily as circnm- 
stances permitted. About a quarter of a million combatants had al- 
ready been discharged. It was proposed to retain with colours in India 
a force sufficient to provide for normal requirements of India and 
to keep up the strength of Indian troops employed in the occupied 
territories and Colonial stations. Demobilisation within practicable 
limits was favoured by the Govt, of India and public opinion in India. 

Replying to Mr. Yate Mr. Fisher stated that any gratuity granted 
to British and Indian army officers at the termination of war would be 
.payable to the estates of deceased officers. 
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^PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE ON INDIAN MATTERS. 

On April I, 1919 a meeting was held of Members of Parliament 
interested in Indian Affairs. . It was decided to form a strong Parlia- 
mentary Committee (non-official) to assist in the passage of the 
Bill for Indian Constitutional Reforms, and to afford full facilities to 
delegations from India to state their views in public and in proper 
quarters. The committee appointed consist of Sir J. D. Rees 
(Chairman), Mr. Bennet (Secretary), Mr. A. M. O'Grady, Sir G. 
Gollins, Sir S. Hoare, and Mr. O. Gore. 

House of Commons— Interpellations — Aprils 1919^ 
Indian Army — April 3* 

Mr, Mallalieu urged the claims to demobilisation of men be* 
longing to the Mesopotamian force who were detailed to Poona 
early in November to assist in clearing up field accounts of troops. 

Mr. Fisher that prompt settlement of the accounts of a 

large number of officers and men on demobilisation depended on 
trained personnel. The Military Accounts Department was being 
kept up to full strength. The Secretary of State could not press 
'the Government of India to a course that would destroy the 
efficiency of the Department, but he would bring the case to the 
(government of India's notice. 

Replying to Sir J. D. Rees, Mr. Fuher stated that the question of 
the postwar strength and composition of the army in India was 
under consideration. 

Sir J. Rees enquired about the strength of the army after demo- 
bilisation in the East. 

Mr. Churchill : Indian troops in the Middle East, Egypt a^d 
Palestine and in Mesopotamia were being reduced to 206,50, 
42,750 and 63,000 respectively. These figures were the establish- 
ment of Indian troopers which were being maintained in armies 
of occupation. , 

Colonel Yale suggested that in view of the large number of 
British troops in these theatres who ought to get relief, demobilisa- 
tion of Indians who had more recently enlisted ought to be 
Jess rapid. 

Mr. Churchill replied that the composition of all our forces depend- 
ed on a certain proportion being maintained of British and Indian 
droops, and this must be done irrespective of the relative claims of 
British and Indian troops to demobilisation. 

8— Vid. 
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Kut Officers — April 5. 

Lord Wolmer asked what provision had been made for Kut office! 
taken prisoner who had incurred large expenses from private mea 
m order to keep themselves alive. \ 

Mr, Froster referred to the arrangements for issues from Britic 
relief fund by the Dutch Minister in order to cover ext: 
expense. Where officers could show that the necessary expense 
exceeded the amounts of such grants besides advances by tf 
Turkish Grovernment, any claim which might be submitted showiri 

extra expense would be favourably considered. [ 

■ ■ ' ? 

Railway admitiistraion — April 2* 

Mr^ Fisfier in reply to a question by Sir J. D. Rees stated th^ 
Mr, Montagu had proposed that as soon as convenient after the wi 
there would be an enquiry in India regarding the desirability ' 
otherwise on administrative and financial grounds > of modifying tl; 
present management of Railways in India which were owned by tF 
State, but worked by Companies domiciled in England, by inco| 
porating the lines in existing State-worked systems, or convertiii 
them into separate State-worked lines or handing them over t 
Companies domiciled in India. j 

April 9 I 

To a question by Mr. Bellaids Mr, Fisher in reply state! 
that the Secretary of State was not aware that the standard of eff 
ciency in Indian Railway Administration was relatively low or th?! 
famine relief measures were impeded by the inability of Railway! 
to carry supplies but with a view to ascertaining what improvement! 
were possible he had already arranged with the Government of Indr 
for a comprehensive inquiry by the Committee into the whole quei^ 
tion of management. The Committee would doubtless take int^ 
account any legislation dealing with transportation that Paiiiamer^ 
might enact and would consider whether similar arrangements wer^ 
applicable to India. The Secretary of State entirely agreed with th^ 
questioner regarding the necessity for avoiding Departmental coni 
petition. 

Replying to Mr. Bennett, Mr, Montagu pointed out that th; 
original scheme for the Indian Railway Board had been modified ii| 
the light of experience. It had been found desirable to introduce i 
non-railway element in view of the administration and financial 
problems with which it had to deal, and the Presidentship was opei| 
equally to Railway and non-Railway members, but he thought th?; 
the composition of the Board would necessarily be reviewed in th' 
forthcoming enquiry into the management of Indian Railways. ' 
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Southborougfa Report — ^April 2 

Mr. Fisher, replying to Sir J. D. Rees, stated that the Report of 
the Sonthborongh Committees had not yet been received from the 
India Government. Mr. Montagu hoped to receive them in the course 
of the current month and would present them to Parliament without 
delay. 

Delhi Riots— April 8 

Mr. Fisher, in reply to Sir J. D. Rees about the Delhi Riots, read, 
a telegram. from the Viceroy, dated 31st March, detailing the Riots at 
Delhi on March 30 last. He added that the Viceroy reported a few 
days after that there had been no trouble elsewhere up to that date. 

Protests against Rowiatt Act — April 1 0 

Mr. Fisher, in reply to a question by Mr. Spoor, stated that Mr. 
Slontagu had received numerous telegrams from individuals and 
associations praying that the Crown would disallow the Anarchical 
Crimes Bill, but no telegram purporting to be from the Moderate 
party as such had been received. 

House of Commons— Interpellations— May, 1919. 
iadians in Fizi — May 1 

J/r. Montagu in reply to Mr. Bennett stated that he was communi- 
cating with the Colonial Office regarding the urgent need for amelio- 
rating the surroundings of indentured Indians in Fizi. He had 
also communicated to the Colonial office the resolution of the Indian 
Legislative Council of nth September, but the cancellation of 
indentures was not in itself a remedy for the evils complained of. 
The dearth of shipping would at present prevent the return of releas- 
ed immigrants to India. 

Silver Crisis in India- 

Mr. Gwynne drew attention to Sir J. Meston^s account of the 
silver crisis in India last year, and what steps Mr. Montagu was 
taking to avoid such a contigency this year. 

Mr. Montagu replied that he had been consulting the Government 
of India and he proposed to appoint a strong committee to consider 
and advise him on the difficult currency and exchange problems 
which were the legacy of the war. 

Indian Police 

Colonel Yale asked As the safety and welfare of Indians largely 
depend on a loyal and contented Police, will Mr. Montagu suggest 
to the Government of India the advisability of immediately consider- 
ing increase of pay to the lower ranks bf the provincial Police. 

Mr. Montagu : — The question is oUe for local Governments. 
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Indian Deputation — May 5 

Colonel Yaie drew attention to complaints in India regarding the 
grant of priority certificates to members of Indian deputations 
proceeding to England in connection with the Reform scheme. \ 

Mr, Montagu replied that the Government of India, in giving 
facilities to the representatives of different political parties in India 
to visit England in connection with the Reform Scheme, were dis- 
charging a definite obligation which they undertook for good reasons 
last year when the war was still in progress. The number of 
Members in each delegation was being kept within very close limits. 
He felt sure that the Government of India in making good their 
promise did not neglect the claims of other classes of the community. 
As demobilisation was temporarily suspended in India some addi- 
tional shipping accomiUjOdation for civilians would probably be 
available. 

Leprosy in India — May 7 

Mr. Montagu replying to Sir John Rees stated that he was advised 
that medical opinion was devided with regard to whether leprosy 
was contagious in all its stages. So far as he was aware no amend- 
ment to the Indian Leper Act was contemplated. Mr. Montagu also 
stated that he had not yet received the report of the Indian Cotton 
Conimittee, but advance copies were en route. 

Public Service Commission* 

Replying to Colonel Yate with regard to the proposals of the 
Government of India to carry out the recommendations of the 
Public Service Commission, Mr, Montagu stated that the proposals 
to increase the pay of the police and the medical service had been 
carried out and proposals for the reorganisation of the Forest Service 
and the Financial Department and interim proposals with regard td 
certain officers in the Educational Services were under consideration. 
The Government of India's other proposals had not yet been 
received. 

Change in Reforms Policy — May 12 

Sir J, D. Rees asked : — Since the Armistice, has there been any 
change in the policy or attitude of the Government with regard to 
constitutional reform in India or any other important matter arising 
from or connected with the pronouncement of August 20th. 1917 : — 

Mr, Montagu replied : none whatever. 

Passage to Indian Deputation. 

Mr, Montagu in replying to a question by Mr. Yate * about 
priority certificates granted to Indian Political Delegates in preference 
to Englishmen and Women, stated that the 347 first class passengers 
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on the Ormond included only six Indians. There were 607 second class, 
and third class passengers , and no Indians. He was informed that 
third class accommodation was exceptionally good. The Company had 
made especial ejdorts to secure comfort for the third class passengers 
and undertook that they would have the same mess and use the same 
deck as second class passengers. Their cabins were fitted with 
electric fans. He regretted that two children had died on the voyage 
from pneumonia. He emphasised that every effort was being made 
to provide sufficient accommodation for passengers from India. He 
understood that the . Government of India was satisfied with the 
amount of accominodation, and there was nothing wrong in grant-^ 
ing passage to the Indian Delegates. 

Mr, Tate pointed out that priority certificates were given to Indi- 
ans while there were women and children in the third class (cheers). 

Mr, Montagu replied. — Mr. Yate does not regard the passage of 
Indian Reforms through the Commons as urgent. I do. 

The Indian Budget — May 15 

Mr, Bonar Law stated that the Indian Budget would be taken 
on May 22nd. . 

In the Lords, replying to Lord Sydenham, Lord Peel stated that 
a despatch from the Viceroy containing opinions of Provincial 
Governments on the Montagu-Chelmsford report would be formally 
presented within a week and copies would be ready soon after- 
wards, 

India’s War Expenditure — May 1 9 

Mr, Fisher stated in reply to Mr. Griffiths that including the 
hundred million war contribution the war expenditure of the Govern- 
ment of India up to 31st March was about ;^i27,8oo,oco sterling. A 
further contribution was proposed by the Government of India and 
was at present under consideration. Indian princes and others had 
contributed ;^2, 100,000 sterling in cash, besides placing at the 
disposal of the (j-overnment of India considerable further sums for 
the purchase of horses, motors, comforts for troops, etc. 

Col Tate suggested that in view of its good work in war time the 
Central Publicity jBoard should be continued. 

Mr, Fisher replied that the Board was formed to give the people 
of India correct information in regard to the war, and now that peace 
was in sight, its functions were ended. 

Indian Educational Service* 

Mr. Fisher replying to Mr. Rawlinson stated that no definite 
promise regarding revision of pay and terms of the service of the 
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Indian Educational Service had been made though the need fo 
improvement was recognised. An inquiry in this connection h^ 
iust been completed and the Government of India was still con 
siderino- the results. Meanwhile the. Government of India propose 
certain° provisional relief measures which had been sanctioned an 

which would shortly be announced in India. , 

Mr. Fisher, replying to Mr. Wedgwood, stated that Mr. Montag 
had already taken steps to ensure that the Indian Army would b 
represented as adequately as possible in the Peace celeberation 
The Indian troops in France were insufficient to enable a processio 
to be formed in London similar to the Dominion processions. 


Allowance to I- C. S — May 21 

Sir J. D. Rees asked. Is it necessary for the Government ofind 
to retain the maximum of a thousand sterling a year furlough allot 

ance for Civil servants ? r j- i. j j - 

Mr. Fisher replied that the Government of India had made i, 
proposal in this matter, but he would have an opportunity of coj 
sidering it when he dealt with the leave recommendations of tl 
Public Service Commission. 



The Indian Budget Debate. 

Mr. MONTAGU’S SPEECH. 


House of Commons — May 22, 1919^ 

The Secretary of State for India ( Cambridge CL. ) moved 
that the Speaker do leave the Chair in order that the House might go 
Into Committee on the East India Revenue Accounts. He said : 
This is the sixth time it has fallen to my lot to initiate the discussioft 
on the Indian Budget, and I devoutly hope it may be the last. This 
is the first time in the history of Indian affairs in my memory that 
the House of Commons has agreed to the discussion of the Indian 
Budget so early as before the end of May, and I take that as a 
happy prelude to the day when we shall have substituted for this 
■meaningless process of Budget debate a more proper procedure of 
debate on the India Office Estimates. As regards the financial 
situation in India, I will merely say that the currency position was 
•a source of great anxiety to the Government throughout the War, 
and is now causing us renewed anxiety owing to the increase in the 
ptice of silver, with has .necessitated a rupee of u. Sd, It is a 
’difficult matter to decide how long we shall go on purchasing silver 
in a rising market, and I have decided to appoint a new Currency 
Commission to investigate the situation caused by the rise in the 
price of silver and the limited world supply. I propose to publish 
the names of that Commission in due course ; they will be 
representative of British and Indian Commerce, and they will be 
presided over by Sir Henry Babington Smith, who has kindly 
consented to offer his unequalled knowledge to this very responsible 


body. 

The Position in India- 

I will try to sketch the position in India, to-day. If we were 
roiisiderincr only the position of India vis a vis the great nations m 
the world, the situation is a bright one. Mtei having taken up 
the challenge which Germany and her^ Allies presented to the 
civilised world, after having devoted her invaluable troops and her 
^sources to the Allied cause, India has won for herself a place m 
international discussion equal to that 

greater than the position occupied by any Power in the world, except. 
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of course, those who are colloquially known as the “Big Five.'' Not 
only has she se|>arate access to the Peace Conference, not only have . 
her representatives received from the King power to sign on his- 
beialf peace with I lis Majesty's enemies, but as membei*s of the 
British Kmpire Delegation they share in the task of concerting the 
policy of the British Empire. 1 can onlysay on behalf of my colleagues 
His I lighncss tlic Maharaja of Bikanir and Lord Sinha, and of myself, 
that we have devoted ourselves in Paris with all the more concentra- 
tion to the interests of the Indian Empire because we realise we are 
the representatives of a people not yet, unfortunately, self-governing. 

It must have been a satisfaction to the House of Commons to 
ieani that India was to be an original member of the League of 
Kations, and that Indian rc^)resentatives are to sit in the far-reaching 
and important Indian National Labour Organisation which is to result 
from the I'cace Treaty. These things, together with the place 
(X'Ciipied by my friend and colleague, Lord Sinha, in the House of 
L(irds, commit Parliament to the view that this position is only 
justiiled if you can raise India to the position of a sister Nation in the 
British Kmpire, and is wholly inconsistent with a position of sub- 
ordination. 1 must go one step farther. I would say, our Colleagues 
who have sat with us round the Conference table representing the 
great Dominions of the ICmpirc, that the position of equality which 
tiicy have given to the rc[)resentatives of India is wholly inconsistent,, 
in iny hinn!)lc opinion, with the treatment of the citizens of India im 
British Dominions — 

{(hthm'l Wedgwood \ — wSouth Africa.) In South Africa or any- 
where else — in a position which puts them lower than the citizens of 
any other pari of the British Kmpire. 


• The war with Afghanistan- 

Now I turn to India herself. There the posiiion is not so satis-- 
factory. I laving couic through the War with a record which wiU 
cwnnarc well with the record of any other country in the world, 
wc Iht'.l now a country in mourning. Rebellipn and revolution have 
aitiican-d internally. War has broken out afresh on her frontiers. 

I would invite the attienlion of the House to an analysis of the causes, 
U) a descriptionof tlie state of affairs, and to a suggestion as to the 
rmiUHlic.s. I am-not going to say very much about Afghanistan. It 
is now unite dear that the new Ameer, having achieved the Ihrone • 
has in a moment of almost suicidal folly authorised an unprovoked 
attack uiiou the territories for which we are responsible. His- 
motives are doubtful. 'I'hey must be partly attributed to the unrest 
which e.xiHt.s throughout the Muhammadan world, partly to a pathetic 
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effort by the worst possible means to consolidate his position on a 
shaky Throne, partly to the emissaries of that dark and murderous 
doctrine which battens upon unrest, feeds on discontent, spreads 
disorder wherever it shows its head — Bolshevism and the Bolshevist 
emissaries of Russia. (An Hon, Member — “And Germany, too’O 
All these have played their part, and the result was inevitable, I 
shall publish daily as I receive them reports on the military situa- 
tion. It is not necessary for me to say that we desire nothing in 
Afghanistan but the friendly relations with a neighbouring country 
which we had when Afghanistan was ruled by that wise statesman 
Habibulla, w^ho was so recently and treacherously done to death. 
We desire peace and no interference, but we do intend to exact stern 
and just punishment for the raids and invasions perpetrated by 
unscrupulous forces on the peoples under our protection, and 
explanations and withdrawals of the strange messages we have 
received from the present Ameer. 

The Internal Situation. 

Now, as to the internal situation in India I propose to deal 
frankly with the trouble, but I do so with this word of preface — the 
danger is not past, it exists ; it is not something that is finished ; 
it threatens. I shall charge myself with the task of saying nothing 
that will fan the flames or increase the grievous responsibility of 
those whose first duty it is to restore order. Those who govern 
India, those who wish her well, those who desire for her peace and 
progress, speak at a critical time in her history. I feel sure lean 
appeal to all those hon. members who will take a part in this 
debate to recognise, as I think the whole of India has recognised, 
that the first duty of the Government to-day is to restore order. 
It is not necessary to exaggerate the situation. Let us look first at 
the reasons we have for rejoicing. Riots involving the destruction 
of life and of property have occurred in certain parts of the Presi- 
dency of Bombay, in the province of the Punjab (extending over 
one-tenth of the area, and involving one third of the population), on 
one occasion in the city of Delhi and to a minor extent in the streets 
of Calcutta. There has been no trouble in Madras, in the Central 
Provinces, in the United Provinces, nor in Bihar, Orissa or Burma. 
In Calcutta the Bengali had little or no share in the trouble at all 
Throughout India, generally speaking, the country districts remained 
quiet, and the trouble was confined to the towns. 

I would ask this House to join with me in an expression of 
sincere sympathy to all those who have suffered in these dis- 
turbances. There has been the loss of much property and of many 
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innocent lives. There have been, as doubtless will be revealed 
when the whole story is told, many stirring deeds of heroism. These 
events have shown the unshakeable, undismayed, loyalty of India 
as a whole, and there have been striking incidents of the co-, 
operation of the Indians in localising the trouble and in using efforts 
to restore order. This does not detract from the fact that hnglish- 
men in no way connected with the Government and in no way 
responsible for the deeds— misdeeds or good deeds— of the Govern- 
ment have lost their lives and have been foully murdered. Olhcial 
Indians and non-official Indians have been done to death, .liven 
many of the rioters deserve our sympathy, for when these things 
occur the man who loses his life as a result of a soldier’s bullet is 
as much the victim of those who promoted the riots as those who 
are killed by the rioters themselves. 

Indian Army Organization Inquiry 

In these circumstances the Indian Army to a man and the 
Indian police, despite attempts to promote insuliordination and 
indiscipline, remain without a single stain upon their reputation or a 
single unpleasant incident. (Hear, hear.) This is a tribute to the 
men who have won renown on all the fields of War, who played so 
conspicuous, indeed the main and predominant part m the ddeat of 

one of our enemies, Turkey, but it is also a tribute to the officer of 

the Indian Armv who has shown his great capacity for leadeiship. I 
see opposite me my hon. and gallant friend (C olonel .Yale), whom, 

I think, lean describe as the member for the Indian Army, who 
has done so much, both publicly and privately, to remove the 
troubles and to champion the cause of the olheers of the Indian , 
Army. May I digress for a moment to say to him, with 
reference to the amendment he has upon the pttpor, that both the 
Government of India and the India Office are of opinion, that now that 
the War is over there must be an inquiry by the best military orgam- 
seis that we can obtain, to improve the organis'ation of the Indian 
Army with a view to removing grievances as to promotion and oppor- 
tunity, and with a view to modernising, bearing in mind the experi- 
ences of the War, its organisation. The'. (iovernment of India are 
devoting their attention to an investigation of the grievances as to 
pay, pensions, and leave, upon which I hope to give further informa- 
tion to the House. (Hear, hear.) 

( Colonel Fate ^ — Thank you, ) 

I turn now to the British Army. When the trouble occurred the 
elements of the British Army remaining in India, having done 
duty there throughout the war, some.'of them faced with another 
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hot season in India, going back in the expectancy of early 
demobilisation,- agreed to stay to help in the restoration of order, 
I do not think there will be any doubt about the welcome which 
the British troops will receive at home wherever they have been 
doing duty through the War, but for these men, in these 
circumstances, I would ask that those who have a welcome 
to offer, or an opportunity to afford special treatment and special 
consideration, will avail themselves of that opportunity when these 
men come home last of all, (Hear, hear!) 

The Causes of Unrest 

What were the causes of these troubles which have resulted, so 
far as I can make out, in the loss of nine European and something 
like 400 Indian lives ? I am not going to deal with the obvious, with 
the reaction from the strain of the War, or with the general unrest 
which is current throughout the woi*ld, but I want to deal with the 
direct causes, economic and political. The economic causes are 
very considerable. India has suffered this year, for the first time, 
I am glad to say, for some years past, from a failure of the rains. 
There has been in .consequence great diminution in food supplies and 
prices have risen to a very great extent indeed. People have gone 
short of food despite the strenuous efforts made by the Government 
to ensure better distribution and to make available grain from 
Australia. Further than' that, two other things have accentuated the 
distresses. Recruitment for the Army has gone on in parts parti- 
cularly affected by these disturbances with such zeal and enthusiasm 
that I think there is reason to believe many a family was left without 
its breadwinner and consequently the area under cultivation 
has been diminished. Lastly, there was that scourge of Influenza, 
which removed many of the most vigorous people in the 
prime of life, because this disease seems to have attacked by prefer- 
ence people of the bread-winning'.age. Between five and six million 
people died of Influenza in India last winter. Between 50 per cent 
and 80 per cent — on an average two-thirds — of the total population 
suffered from Influenza during the visitation of this plague, with its 
consequent removal from industry or from agriculture, which is more 
important, and the enfeebling after-results. These, I think, are the 
main economic causes. 

Now I will turn to the political causes, I put first among the 
poltical causes the perturbation and perplexity caused to the 
Muhammadan world by the discussions arising out of the defeat of 
Turke}^ This subject was discussed in t ie liouse last week a propos 
of Egypt. Very much the same circumstances exist in India, 
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where Indian soldiers, including among them their best Muham- 
medan soldiers, claim that they- have had a predominant part in 
the defeat of Turkey in full confidence that the War was a war 
of liberation and equality of treatment, of National settlement and 
of Self-Determination, and when they read rumours and acts, which 
led to a fear that our Musalman enemy will be partitioned up to 
satisfy conflicting claims, when they read that this part is to be 
allotted to this European nation and that to another— -mere rumours, 
but alarming rumours — when they read that, as a signal of victory, 
there are those who advocate the reconsecration of an important 
Muhammadan mosque, is it to be wondered at that there are signs 
of unrest among the Muhammadan people of the world? 
(Cheers*) 

The Rowlatt Act. 

I now come to two other political causes— causes more indirect 
because they only affect the politically minded part of the population, 
but causes which must be reckoned with. One is a fear, based 
upon the ceaseless activities of the Indo-British Association, that 
the Reforms promised on August 20, 1917, will not be carried 
out in an acceptable form. There is an association formed with the 
most laudable motives, which has carried on a ceaseless campaign 
against those reforms ever since the announcement was made; 
It has slandered and libelled whole sections of the Indian population. 
It has very often hardly paid to the facts the respect to 
which facts are entitled, and it has provoked the suspicion that 
the British Parliament intends to go back upon that pronounce- 
ment, or at least not to carry it out in an adequate way. Lastly, 
there is the Rowlatt Act, which has caused widespread — I would 
almost say universal— opposition throughout India — Let the liouse 
make no mistake. The Rowlatt Act was throughout India a very 
unpopular Act. I have read from end to end all the debates which 
took place upon the Rowlatt Act, and I am not here to apologise 
for it. I am still convinced that in the circumstances, as passed, 
as it is now on the Statute Book, as it has been left to its operation^ 
the Rowlatt Act was necessary, ought to have been passed, and 
could not have been avoided. 

Evidence accumulates every day that there is in India a small 
body of men who are the enemies of Government ; men whom any 
Government, bureaucratic or democratic, alien or indigenous, if 
it is worthy the name of Government, must deal with. I cannot 
do better, in describing this body of men, than quote the words 
of a very great and distinguished Indian, Mr. Gandhi. There is 
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no man who offers such perplexity to Government as Mr. Gandhi^ 
a man of the highest motives and of the finest character, a man 
who his worst enerny, if he has any enemies, would agree is of the 
most disinterested ambitions that it is possible to conceive, a man 
who has deserved well of his country by the services he has rendered, 
both in India and outside it, and yet a man whom his friends — and 
I would count myself as one of them — would wish would exercise 
his great powers with a greater sense of responsibility, and would 
realise in time that there are forces beyond his control and outside 
his influence who use the opportunities afforded by his name and 
reputation. My hon. and gallant friend (Colonel Wedgwood) will 
realise that Mr. Gandhi is not the only man who, despite the 
most laudable motives, sometimes shows a lack of political wisdom. 

Colonel Wedgwood.~^l should be quite content if I had Mr. Gan- 
dhi’s virtues and powers. 

Mr, Montagu.~Mx. Gandhi has himself said about these things — 
he was deploring as^ of course, he would do, the acts of violence 
which have occurred — that “He realised that there were clever men 
behind it all and some organisation beyond his ken.” That is the 
real revolutionary, the man who lurks in dark corners, whom nothing 
can locate or convert, who is subject to the influences of organisa- 
tion ramifying throughout the world with its secret emissaries and 
influences, men who are a danger to any country, and against whom 
the Government of India are determined to do unceasing battle until 
they have been extirpated. (Cheers) The defence of India Act 
has helped us to do much with regard to these men. No one in this 
House will accuse Lord Carmichael of being a stern, unbending 
bureaucrat. These are his words : — “The Defence of India Act is 
what has helped us I am only saying what I believe to be absolute- 
ly true when I say that the Defence of India Act has helped to 
defend the young educated men of Bengal as nothing else has defen- 
ded them, not their own fathers, not their teachers, for 
they were ignorant, nor their associates, nor they themselves, 
for they were blind to the danger.” Under the Defence of 
India Act a certain number of these people have been dealt with. 
The greater number of the persons were mainly required to live in 
their own homes and not to move without permission. The 
Act is comparable to our own Defence of the Realm Act and was 
passed for the duration of the war only. Under it i,6oo people have 
been dealt with of whom nearly two thirds have subsequently been 
released, leaving at present 464 subject to restraint. All the cases 
jhave been investigated by a Commission of Inquiry consisting of 
Mr. Justice Beechcroft and Sir Narayan Chandravarkar, and in aU the 
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cases which they have investigated they havefonnd the Government 
was justified in the action they took except in six cases. 

Problem of the Government. 

The problem before the Government of India was this. Were we, 
when peace was restored, to rely on the ordinary law as it existed' 
before the Defence of India Act was passed, or was it necessary to 
take any new steps ? We did not decide that by correspondence 
between the Secretary of State and the Government of India, but we 
appointed a Committee of Inquiry into the facts. It was. presided 
over by an English Judge Mr. Justice Rowlatt, whom I asked to go 
out there. His associates were two Indian Judges, one an Indian 
and one an Englishman, an Indian Civil Servant, and an Indian 
lawyer in a large way of practice. They presented, after full investiga- 
tion, a unanimous report, and the facts which they brought to light 
have never been challenged. (Cheers) It is their recommendation 
which has been carried out in the Rowlatt Act. Does the House mean 
to suggest to me that, confronted with this evil, having considered- 
the situation arising out of the end of the Defence of India Act,, 
having appointed a Committee for this purpose thus constituted, 
having got from it a unanimous report of this authority, that we were 
to say we would disregard their advice and do nothing ? It has been 
objected that this Commission was entirely legal, that they were 
all lawyers, and that a different result might have been obtained 
if some other element had been upon the tribunal. Our anxiety 
was to try to rely entirely upon legal processes rather than upon 
executive action. What better tribunal can you have to advocate the 
sweet advantages of the law thaji jawyers ? The fact added, to my 
mind, to the importance of their findings. 

The Purpose of the Act. 

Let me shortly describe the Act which is based upon their 
jecommendation. First of all it is not in force anywhere. Does the' 
House realise that ? It will never be in force unless the circum- 
staiiCes which justify it occur, and then it would be tnfiinchingly 
used* It is divided into four parts, and the application of each 
part depends upon declaration of the Government of India that in 
different degrees anarchical or revolutionary crime exists. 

vSir D. Maclean — Do I understand that the India Defence of 
the Realm Act is considered to be sufficient to cover the Indian 
difficulties untfl the War ends, and then that the Rowlatt Act or 
acts would, if necessary, being on the Statute Bool:, be put * into* 
^jperation 1 

Mr. Montagu : — That is absolutely correct. It 'was stated several 
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times in the debate by members of the Government of India, that 
they had no intention of using the Rowlatt Act until the end of 
the War. Under the first part of the Bill, when the results of 
anarchical or revolutionary movement are compai'atively mild, no- 
thing is suggested but the speeding up of the ordinary legal 
processes. Under the other two parts of the Act, where anarchical 
or revolutionary movements are giving cause for grave anxiety or 
are prevailing to such an extent as to endanger the public safety, 
then the local government may deprive a man of his liberty not as 
punishment but as a preventive, and intern him. for a prolonged 
period. But in that case the local government first of all has to* 
submit the case to a judicial officer to advise them upon it. It is- 
not until they have received his report that they take action, and 
within a month of having taken action, they must submit the whole 
case to what is called an investigating authority, consisting of three 
individuals, of whom one shall be anonymous, to go into the whole- 
case afresh and see that the Act has not been misapplied. That is, 
roughly speaking, the machinery. 

Colonel Wedgwood : — These people to whom appeals are made 
have to decide the question not on the grounds of justice or injustice,, 
but on the grounds of expediency, I presume ; on the ground of 
whether the authority who ordered the man’s internment believes 
that he was a danger to the State without any specific crime being 
alleged against him. It is a question of expediency, I understand, 
and not justice that has to be decided by the Appeal Court. 

Mr. Montagu : — No, they have full authority to go into the* 
whole matter. They would be able to advise the Government 
whether it is right and proper that rhis man should continue to be- 
interned. 

An Hon. Member: — Is it correct that in that case he is deprived 
of any legal assistance t 

Mr. Montagu : — Yes, sir ; under Part I of the Act he has le2:al 
assistance, but under Parts II and III there is no legal assistance. 
This is not a law court but a commitee of inquiry. It is more like 
a schoolmaster investigating trouble in a school, a committee of a 
club using its friendly services for the purposes of inquiry, some- 
body to explore all matters, somebody to see that injustice is not 
done, somebody to be sure that all the facts are investigated,. 

The first objection to the Act is that we have in existence far more 
drastic powers than we take under the Act now and therefore what 
was the necessity for it ? That is so. Martial law, the power of 
ordinance, the Defence of India Act, Regulation 5 of the Act of 
• 1918— all these are infinitely more drastic, infinitely more sum- 
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mary, and out of the mouths of our own critics I claim that we 
have made no new outrage upon the liberty of the subject in 
’India, We have merely perfected and improved the long-established 
method of dealing* with these abuses, something which gives some 
guarantees to the individual that the powers will not be mis- 
.applied. 

Next it was said in the debates, ‘‘Why do you come here for 
legislation ? Why do you not proceed by ordinance ? Why do you 
not enact by a decree of your Government Is it seriously to be 
argued that, instead of proceeding by full discussion in legislative 
council, without an opportunity of discussion or amendment you 
should enunciate an ordinance ? I do not think that can seriously 
be argued by anybody with a sense of civic responsibility. I presume 
that what is meant is that there is no dijfference between legislation 
by ordinance and this legislation, which was passed by an official 
majority in the teeth of non-official opposition. I claim that the Bill 
was vastly improved by the discussion which took place in the Legis- 
lative Council, and I should like to pay a tribute to my hon. friend 
Sir William Vincent, the Home Member, for the courtesy and, 
parliamentary ability which he displayed in the uncongenial task of 
passing this legislation. The two most important alterations that 
were made were that the Bill was limited to three years, and that 
the name we altered to make it quite clear that it was only to be 
-used for anarchical and the revolutionary movement. The Govern- 
ment of India have been criticised ever in this House for consenting 
to make the Bill temporar}^ Why did they make any concessions 
in the Bill ? Is discussion not to be of ally use ? Are there not 
-occasions, even in this House, where a private member is right and 
where tho Government is wise enough to see it ? 

Not a Permanent Measure 

This Bill was never intended by the Government of India to be a 
permanent measure. It was introduced in a permanent form, but 
I hope everbody will look forward to its being unnecessary and to 
its eventual repeal. The Legislative Council were right in saying 
that this sort of legislation can only be justified by the existing cir- 
cumstances of the case, and no Government is entitled to put a 
statute of this kind as a permanent measure upon the Statute BooL 
If you can justify previous action by what has occurred subsequently, 
there are dangers that justify this emergent and exceptional power 
at the period of the close of the War, with all the difficulties of 
peace, and when Bolshevism, even though its attractions are waning, 
:is still a force to be reckoned with. 
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I appreciate to the full, one of the arguments which was used in 
the debate on this matter. It is objected by the non-official member : 
'‘Though you seek this instrument for dealing with anarchical and 
revolutionary crime^ you will use it for all sorts of others. You will 
use it to stifle legitimate political discussion. You will misuse it/' 
I profoundly sympathise with that, although I do not believe that 
there is any foundation whatever for this attitude. Drastic powers 
of this kind, safeguarded though they are in the hands of the 
Government, may make, if they are misused, administration, for it is 
not Government, too easy for the moment. 

The Government of India again and again made all the pledges 
possible to eradicate this evil. I will repeat them. This Act will 
not be used except to cope with anarchical and revolutionary move- 
ment. There is no danger whatever of its being used for any other 
purpose, and if you think it is being used at any moment or at any 
time you wiiralwa5^s have, I hope, the reformed Local Government 
and the large Legislative Assembly and the Select Committee of this 
House to safeguard the liberties or rather — because there I do not 
think there is any danger — to convince Indian public opinion that 
the powers we have taken have not been misused. Then comes the 
next objection : “Try the man openly in a Court of Law, and if 
;he is guilty of these crimes produce him in the Law Court, let him 
stand his trial openly with lawyers to defend him, and then sentence 
him to the punishment he deserves." Is there any man in this 
House who does not sympathise with that plea in theory } Does 
not everybody hope, the Government of India as mpch as anybody, 
if not more, that the time will come to India when yOu can contem- 
plate recourse to Judicial and not Executive remedies for dealing 
with evils which are in this country dealt with by Judicial Courts. 
The separation of Judicial and Executive functions in India has 
long been a much advocated and canvassed question. I do look for 
the day wffien we shall have a complete separation of Legal and 
Executive functions, I do hope the day will come when we can subs- 
titute for executive action the ordinary remedies of the law. But does 
anybody think that that day has come now any more than the acheive- 
ment of Self-Government itself ? What is the position at this moment.? 
You cannot get witnesses. You cannot get a fair trial in cases of 
this kind in a court of Law. These revolutionary conspirators 
•have proved over and over again their ablility to intimidate those who 
give evidence against them, and those who have served the Govern- 
ment in exposing these conspiracies have been murdered, shot, have 
lost their lives for their action to such an extent that the only pos- 
sible way of dealing with these cases, provided you once accept the 
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responsibility of Government and of the protection of life and pro- 
perty, is by eradicating these anarchical movements by private 
investigation. 

The Beachcroft Report. 

I would like to quote on this subject the report of Mr. Justice- 
Beachcroft and his colleague. They say that the records before 
them proved conclusively that the revolutionary organisations 
were secret conspiracies which had spread to different parts of the 
provinces, had entered homes, schools, and had reduced the secrecy 
of operations almost to scientific methods. The conspirators had 
pledged their members to the closest secrecy of operations, had pledg- 
ed their members to the closest secrecy under pain of instant death by 
murder in the evenr of disclosure. That was one of their methods, 
and every attempt to deal with"* the situation before the Defence of 
India Act was brought into force for the fair trial of persons accused 
of revolutionary crimes had been rendered practically impossible- 
by the murder of witnesses, approvers, police officers, and law- 
abididing citizens suspected of having given information to or 
otherwise assisted the police in the detection of revolutionary crime.. 
A situation of terrorism had been created. The current of truth 
and justice was disturbed so as to prevent a fair, open and impartial 
trial in an ordinary Criminal Court, with the result that approvers and 
witnesses would not come forward to give evidence openly lest they 
should be assassinated. 

It is impossible to resort to open trial. I cannot agree that it is 
not the duty of the Government to use every method to cope with, 
this danger. We intend to maintain order in India and to safeguard 
it because we believe that is the only atmosphere in which nationality' 
can grow uninterruptedly, surely, and swiftly. I quote the opinion 
of one who cannot be described as a thick-and-thin supporter of the 
Government in India and all that is done by it — Mrs. Besant. She has- 
stated in public that the Rowlatt Act as ammended contains nothing 
that a good citizen should resist. But this Act need never be used 
if there is no occasion to use it. 

Alternative Policies- — The Remedies 

I have described the causes which have led to the existing condi- 
tions, and I come now to what I venture to suggest are the remedies. 
There seem to me to be two alternative policies. The first is to do* 
nothing, to ride the storm, to stifle political aspiration by the Rowlatt 
Act and comparable legislation, and to prevent those who would’ 
stir up strong political ambitions from speaking in India or in 
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England, to give the advocates of reform no opportunities for laying 
their case before the Government at Home, to keep leaders from the 
platform, to govern by emergency legislation through the police. 
That is what I believe is called in clubs a firm and strong Govern- 
ment. Sir, we are not dealing with a cattleyard. (Hear, hear,) We 
are dealing with men and thinking men and business men, who 
desire opportunities for developing their aspirations. That policy 
is the sort of policy which is described in some eloquent 
words by the man under whose leadership I entered the 
field of Indian politics. Morley said this : — ‘‘Shortcomings of 
’Government lead to outbreaks. Outbreaks have to be put 
■down. Reformers have to bear the blame and reforms are stopped. 
Reaction triumphs and mischief goes on as before, only worse.’' 
That is not the policy of His Majesty’s Government. It is not the 
policy that I am here to advocate. There are, I believe, in India 
some men, opponents of all Governments, who are incurably evilly 
•disposed 3 there are others whose grievances must be investigated 
with a view to removing their cause. Much has been done recently. 
The letters addressed to me and to other people show that among 
the young and misguided men whom it ought to be our constant 
■effort to reform, new hope is arising. The steadily increased associa- 
tion of Indians with the affairs of Government, such small reforms 
as the grant of commission in His Majesty’s Army to Indians, and 
the removal at last of the racial discrimination in the Army Act 
-Schedule — all these will have their effect and are having their effect. 
More than this is required. 

Inquiry Contemplated- • 

Questions have been asked from time to time and resolutions 
have been moved demanding an inquiry. The Viceroy has always 
‘Contemplated an inquiry. You cannot have disturbances of this 
kind and of this magnitude without an inquiry into the causes of 
and the measures taken to cope with these disturbances but no 
announcement has been made of any inquiry up to this moment, — 
for this reason : let us talk of an inquiry when we have put the fire 
out. The only message which we can send from this House to-day 
to India is a message which I am sure will be one of confidence in 
.and sympathy with those upon whom the great responsibilty has fall- 
en of restoring the situation. Afterwards will come the time to hold 
;an inquiry, not only to help us to remove the causes of the troubles, 
but in order to dispose once for all of some of the libellous charges 
which have been made against British troops and those upon whom 
the unpleasant duties in connexion with these riots have fallen. 
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I was asked a question yesterday about Mr. Horniman. Govern- 
ments inJndia have been very patient with Mr. Horniman. In no 
case has there been a better example of our reluctance to interfere 
with mere eccentricities of political belief. But when this gentleman 
began to use his paper in the middle of riots resulting in loss of life,, 
to spread and to fan the flame, and opened his columns to an accusa- 
tion that British troops had been using soft-nosed bullets in the 
streets of Delhi, and when his paper was being distributed free to 
British troops in Bombay in the hope of exciting disaffection and' 
insubordination, why then I say that it was high time he left India. 
(Here, here,) (Colonel Wedgwood -Why not prosecute him ? And' 
another Member. — Why not shoot him ?) In normal times he would' 
have been tried and there was a strong case to put before the law 
courts. Riots were occurring, and prompt a|^d swift action for the 
restoration of order was necessary. He was an Englishman. This 
is one of those cases in which I should hope nobody would ever 
suggest any racial discrimination. An Indian would have been 
deported. An Englishman, upon whom far greater responsibility 
certainly rests, cannot be tolerated in India if he is responsible for 
the occurrences which we associate with Mr. Horniman. 

Then with regard to the Muhammadans, I can only say, speaking: 
for myself that I cordially sympathise with the cause of their per- 
turbation. I and my colleagues in Paris persistently and consistent- 
ly at every opportunity afforded to us, right down to Saturday last 
when we discussed the question assisted by three representative 
Indian Muhammadans with the Council of Four (Mr, Lloyd George,., 
President Wilson, Mr. Ciemenceau, and S. Orlando, the persons, 
charged with the drafting of the Peace treaty), have advocated 
these views and explained these terms. If you want contented Mu- 
hammadan feeling in India you can achieve it only by a just 
peacebased on considerations of nationality and Self-Determi- 
nation for Turks within the Turkish Empire, I would reassure • 
my Muhammadan fellow-subjects by saying that throughout all the 
peace discussions in Paris there has never been one word, authorized 
or unauthorized, to indicate that anybody is foolish enough to want 
to interfere with the question, which is a purely Muhamammdan 
question, of the Caliphaite. I would go further and say that I do 
not believe that any holy place or any building which is consecrated 
to a particuiar religious faith at the present time is in any danger 
of being interfered with in consequence of the Peace. Further, we- 
must give to the Muhammadans of India a fair share in the represen- 
tation on public bodies in India, as we are enabled to do in conse- 
quence of Lord Southborough's report. 
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India Against Free Trade 

Now as to the economic causes. Part of the economic causes- 
can be dealt with only by searching medical and scientific investiga- 
tions, It always seems to me that Influenza, despite its terrific 
deathroll, is never treated with the respect which its toll on humanity 
deserves ; but the history of India in the last winter makes it 
necessary to devote all that is best in science to combat the recur- 
rence of so hideous a calamity. More than that, we want to 
increase the resisting power of the Indian people : we want to 
improve the conditions under which they live ; and I have no doubt 
whatever that the only road to that is the development of India’s 
industrial capacity and resources for the benefit of India. The 
Industrial Commission which reported will bear fruit. Sir Thomas 
Holland is on his way home to this country^ and we shall take actiom 
upon the Industrial Commission’s report as soon as the members 
of my Council have an opportunity of conferring. 

But there are some questions outside the report to which I would 
venture to draw attention. India went short of many necessary 
commodities during the War when sea communications were 
interrupted. The educated people of India, almost unanimously^ 
have been for years past dicontented with their fiscal policy. I am 
a Fi*ee Trader, but I have always held that Free Trade should be 
achieved by a nation at its own risk, and not be imposed on it from 
outside by another country (Hear, hear.) There is no doubt that the 
educated people of India are not Free Traders. If they were given 
fiscal liberty I think they soon would be ; but let them find their 
own salvation. Let them find what in their opinion suits their 
destinies best ; and I say that if we in this country slide towards 
Protection, you may be quite sure that among India's mass of 
indusmes and occupations they will find their creed, and they will 
demand, as they have demanded for , years past, the fiscal liberty 
which we enjoy in this country. 

The promised Bill. 

Lastly, I am more than ever convinced that we must now^ proceed 
without delay to the introduction of the promised Bill for the alteration 
of the Grovernment of India. The prouncement of August 20 must 
be made to live. I am authorised to say this afternoon that the- 
Cabinet have consented to my introduction, on their behalf of a. 
Bill which will be introduced, I hope, at the beginning of June, 
Thete is now no longer any reason for delay. Lord Southborough's 
Committee have reported and have shown that we can get an 
electorate in India 157 times as big as the present one, which is- 
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«ood to begin with. Mr. Feetham’s Committee have reported and 
fhown that you can divide the functions of the Government of India 
from those of the local Governments, and thus admit of the long- 
desired decentralisation, and that of the functions of the local 
Governments. There are many and substantial functions that cail he 
entrusted at once £o the charge of representatives ot the people|of 
India. T have every reason to hope that when a start or that i^d 
has been made the" rest of the local functions of the local Govam- 
:ments will follow. The Bill which I shall introduce, therefore, is only 
awaitin^’two events — -the recommendations of Lord Crewe s Committee 
as to those changes in the India Office which will require statutory 
enactment, and the oublication — which I hope to have next week-^ 
of the despatches of the Government of India and of the local Goveri 
ments upon the Report. When these documents are published lit 
will be found — I do not want to anticipate discussion— that t 
maiority of the local Governments do not like that portion of th 
Montao'u-Chelrasford form of Government which is known as^ th 
Diarchy and they have said so very forcibly. After they bad writte 
their letters of dissent the heads of the local Governments wen ^ 
to Delhi and conferred with the Viceroy. As a result they produced 
an alternative scheme, which will be published next week, and it 
is endorsed by the Governments of the United Provinces, the 
Puniab, the Central Provinces, and Assam. The Governor of 
Bengal and the Lieutenant Governor of Bihar and Orissa prefer 
the original scheme. The Governors of Madras and Bombay were 
not represented. The dispatch of the Government of India, it will 
be seen., seems to me to be a striking defence of the original scheme, 
and invites Parliament to reject the alternative scheme proposed 
by a majority^of the local Governments. I do not want to anticipate 
the second reading debate upon the Bill, which after it has be^ 
introduced according to promise, is to be referred to a Joint Com 
mittee of both Houses, who will hear evidence and discuss the 
alternative, and upon whose recommendations I presume the House 

will ultimately form judgment. ^ ^ t r 

The keystone, the whole basis, the vital point of Indian reiorm 
to day is the transference of power from the bureaucracy to the 
people, gradual if you like, but real at every stage. I cannot bring 
home better to this House what I mean by the essence of that than 
to ask them to consider the situation in this countty. During the 
War Parliamentary Government has been diminished and executive 
control has been substituted. I read in the papers every day a demand 
that our lives, our occupations, our businesses should be free from 
executive control. The only difference between the complaints here 
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.and in India is that in India nobody suggests that executive control 
is exercised by too many officials ; it is done by a singularly few ; 
whereas the complaint here is as to the number. But nobody 
questions the single mindedness, the ability, the devotion to duty 
of the officials to whose power we in this country, now that peace is 
restored, so much object What we demand in this country is that 
officials should govern, not merely for our good but on our 
behalf ; should carry out the orders of Parliament, and be respon- 
sible to Parliament, Parliament alone deciding upon them. 

That is where the grievance in India lies. There is, believe me, a 
passion for Self-Government Nobody questions that it must come 
gradually, but I say that at every stage the transference of power 
must be real and substantial* It must be definite and concrete ; it 
must be beyond the reach of the personal generosity of character 
or the suspicious nature, of the autocratic temper or the easy-going 
disposition, of the particular incumbent of any particular Gover- 
norship or Lieutenant-Governorship. You must transfer the power 
from officials to people. You must make a beginning, and you must 
go on doing it. That is what is meant by the progressive realisa- 
tion of responsible Government. There is a great part to play for 
the Civil Servant, English and Indian, in India today, greater almost 
than the great part he has played in the past. But so far as res- 
ponsibilty for policy goes the pronouncement of August 20 
meant nothing if it did not mean that the power of directing policy 
^should, first in some things and then in others, until finally 
in all, be transferred to the elected representatives of the people 
of India. 

Therefore I am going to oppose, and I shall ask the House to 
oppose, any colourable programme which „ leaves an irresponsible 
Executive confronted with a majority which they have to oppose or 
defer to at their will, on all or any subjects, as they choose. That is 
mot responsible Government, and if that is the only alternative to 
diarchy, Diarchy holds the field. Therefore it will be seen that the 
Bill I shall introduce, I hope shortly, will in substance carry out the 
proposals which the Viceroy and I submitted to Parliament a year 
ago. It will be seen in the despatch of the Government of India that 
-certain amendments have been suggested. Of those amendments 
some have been incorporated in the Bill ; others I shall invite the 
Joint Committee to decide against. 

Do Not Do Less* 

After reading all the criticisms to which I could gain access, after 
considering all the amendmends for improvement which have come 
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to my noticcy I have this to observe; The scheme which the Viceror 
and I submitted to the people was elaborated after discussion with 
ail the local Governments, with many officials and non^fficials, after 
prolonged discussion with the Government of India, I remain now 
of , the opinion which I expressed last year in this House,, that we 
require all the assistance that the Joint Committee of Parliament 
em give us to- improve our suggestion, to find a better way even yet 
• of .carrying out the policy of His Majesty's> Government, to making 
amendment of our proposals. ° 

But I did not sign my name to that document in the belief that 
it was either a minimum or a maximum. I believe it embodied the 
extent to which Parliament ought to go.. Bo it differently if you- 
like, find other methods if it please you, but I beg of you do not do less. 
You cannot put before the world a scheme which is elaborated over 
the. signature of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State,., and then do 
what is called in India whittling down the scheme. (Hear, hear ) 
Amend it, alter it, turn it inside out, start on a now route, but I be<y 
of i you to go as far, and so long as I hold the office with which I am 
now entrusted, so long as I remain a member of this House, I will 
ask the House not to pull bricks out of, but to build on, the founda- 
tion recommended to the extent of the scheme in the report which- » 
the Viceroy and I laid before Parliament.- 
. The policy which I have attempted to advocate is the policy 
which many, I think all, of my predecessors have advocated. It can be 
summed up in a sentence. I would put first the maintenance of 
order ; secondly, a searching and tireless effort to investigate the 
causes of disorder and discontent,, to remove those which are 
removable, to eradicate the sources of disturbance and disorder, and 
go on with a determination, courageous,, unhesitating, zealous, to 
make of India what may be very loosely described as a union of 
great self governing countries, entrusted with the custody of their 
own well-being, partners in the great freedom-loving British Common- - 
wealth. That is a task in every way worthy of this Parliament, to 
my mind the. only conceivable outcome of the unexampled and 
magnificent work that has been done by British effort and enterprisep 
inlndia^ (Cheers.) 
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Sir D* Maclean said the House was indebted to the right hon* 
gentleman for his wise, statesmanlike, and sympathetic speech. 
Speaking on behalf of his friends on that side of the House, they 
would like to bear their tribute to the magnificent part which India 
had played in the great War. • In men, in material and in money 
she had shown herself a worthy sister of the great community called 
the British Empire.* (Cheers). He heard with very great pleasure 
that the Government proposed to introduce their Bill to carry out 
inot in any niggardly spirit, but in a broad and generous spirit, the 
'recommendations of the Montagu Chelmsford Report He sincerely 
itrusted that its relegation to a Joint Committee would not result in 
the long hanging up of the measure, for on it lay the real, the oiily 
hope of maintaining India as part of the Empire, and of bringing 
her fully into the sisterhood of nations which constituted the British 
Commonwealth. He did not deny that repressive measvures were 
necessary in India to-day. His small information would make him 

* wery careful of anything like sweeping denunciation or accusation, 
^against the Executive in India. But the one thing that carried Lord 
Morley through a difficult time was that he accompanied the neces- 
sary assertion of public order by wide measures of reform. The 
Secretary for India’s only chance of success was to ensure that 
before the Rowlatt Acts came into operation the beneficent influence 
of the reforms which had been indicated should be at work* 

Sir J* D- Ress, (Nottingham, E, C. U.) said the Indian Civil 
rService had governed India for more than the ephemeral occupants 
-of Vice-regal and provincial thrones, but that epoch was fast passing 
.away , and it was futile and useless to stand against the new order of 
things. It was perfectly useless to weep over the passing of the old 
.state of affairs, and he for one would not refuse to recognise that we 

• live in a new world-— a world created by the war. The voice of faction 
rhad been stilled in India during the War ; she had loyally stood by 
her pledges to us, and we must fulfil the pledges given her by this 

^.country. India’s example had been of the utmost benefit to* the 
Empire. He hoped that when fresh arrangements were made with 
Afghanistan a subsidy wQuld form no part of them, as Asiatic 
» kegardM a subsidy as, a tribute* He entered a strung plea for main 
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tainin- the independence of Tnrkey. Dealing with the question of 
rSntinople he deprecated a division of the great Muhammadan 
Swer of Turkey into petty little republics and thought ,t was a 
SLus aff<-ravation to talk about making the Mosque of St, 
iSl Tnto I Christian Church ; not nauch more reasonable than it 
S be to talk about restoring Dmidical remams m this country 
rS hear) He would, leave Palestine to h ranee to dea with. All 

we want was Mesopotamia which we own and should keep for 
■ oi safetv in the Persian Gulf, and the approach to India, and for the 
Sv of the great oil sources which the Bntish owns- one of the 
lost profitable, most patriotic and most satisfactory deals that was. 
ever made by a British Government, 

SPEECH OF Dr- E* HOPKINSON- 

1 hope the House will extend to me the indulgence^ it usually 
extends to a Member addressing it for the first time. ^®rh?ps I have 
Sme excuse for taking part in the Deba^te, seeing that I am Ae 
Ze only Member of the House who was also a member of the Indian 
Sdustrial Commission. There is one statement made by the 
Smetary of State this afternoon which will give the utmost satisfaa- 
tion not only in this House but also in India. It was thauhe labours 
of that Commission are not to be set aside or lost sight of, but that 

the recomendations will be fully considered now that the chairman 
Sir Thomas Holland, is in this country. .. v v 

If there was one thing more than another which became 
abundantly clear during the investigations of that Coinmission, it was 
the deep interest taken by the Indians th^selves m the improvement 
of the Industrial position of India. The Commission had ^^nusuaUy 
good opportunities of ascertaining not only the physical possibility 
©f increasing the indnstrial wealth and improving the mdnstrial 
position of the country, but also the attitude of the Indians them- 
ielves towards those ends. We had as our President Sir Thornas- 
Holland a man of ability, who knew India perhaps better from the 
point of view of the natural resources of the country than anyone 
else. He had himself served in the Government of India, and had 
brought the Geological Department of the Government of India to a 
degree of efficiency second to none in the world. We had also on 
the Commission four Indian members, three of them great leaders 
of industry in India, and the fourth a politician pure and simple— 
I will not say with no interest, but with comparatively little intelligent 
or instructive interest in the industries of India. We had also on 
^e Commision two or three members of the Civil Service of India,. 
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and myself, of whom it cannot, at any rate, be said that I was tinged 
with any preconceived notions from the Indian point of view. 

Vivid and Vital Impressions. 

I do not desire to weary the House by referring in detail to the* 
findings of the Commission and the recommendations contained in 
their report, but I would like to refer to some of the most vivid and 
vital impressions which resulted from our investigation. No more- 
striking impression was made upon the minds of all of us, even those 
who knew India well, than the enormous potential wealth of the 
country. Though the wealth is there, buried in the soil or ready to 
be extracted from the soil by the natural processes of agriculture 
it is scarcely developed compared with what it might be. 

The reason is not far to seek. Let me cite agriculture, first of 
all, as an example, because it perhaps more clearly than any other 
branch of industry shows what might be done compared with what 
has been done. The wealth of India is primarily due to its agricul- 
ture. The Government of India has a scientific agricultural staff in 
quality second to none in the world, but in quantity ludicrously 
insufficient compared with the problem which it has to tackle. It is- 
the third country in the world in the extent of its production of wheat 
and barley, but where the production of wheat and barley is represet- 
ed by twenty per acre in England, in India it is only • represented by 
eight. It does not seem to me a very great thing to suppose that by 
the application of scientific methods and research that figure of 
eight might be changed into ten, and that would mean millions of 
sterling to India. 

Take another illustration. India produces more sugar than any 
other country in the world, but the consumption is so great and the 
methods, so wasteful that it -actually spends ten million sterling anr 
nually on importing sugar that other countries produce. 

The Indigo and other Trade 

Let me take one other instance in connection with agriculture. I 
think it is the most striking of all. Before the invention of synthetic 
indigo by the Germans, the cultivation of indigo was one of the 
most flourishing industries in India. We are aware how by patient 
and scientific research, and the expenditure of money yearly upon 
research, the Germans displaced the natural indigo of India by the 
synthetic product. The trade was absolutely killed. During the 
War there was a revival of the industry, and that revival was brought 
about by a series of investigations in regard to the preparation of the 
natural product. It was given in evidence before the Commission 
by one of the most experienced planters in Behar that he would 
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undertake to grow indigo now on his plantation, taking advantage 
of all improvements and to sell it at pre-war prices at a profit. That 
means, and I wish the House to take cognisance of the fact, that the 
pre-war German trade in indigo could-be killed outright on its merits. 
Is not that a striking fact ? Does it not make it worth while that 
the recommendations of the Committee should receive serious 
consideration at the hands of the Government of India and of the 
vright hon. Gentleman, the Secretary of State ? 

Before I pass from agricultural questions I want to emphasise 
the need that the scientific department of the Agricultural Depart- 
"ment in India should have more money spent upon it, and that it 
; should be enlarged. What is required is that brains should go out 
from this country to help in the scientific work. Reference has 
been made by one of my hon. Friends to the supply of Tungsten. 
That is a trade which before the War had passed entirely into 
German hands. ' Under the pressure of war it has come back into 
British hands. India could produce all the tungsten the world re- 
^quires, and all that is needed is practical development of the trade. 
There is another metal, Thorium, a most important metal, one 
essential for the production of gases. The trade in that, too, was 
allowed to pass into German hands. 

This country, by availing itself Of its opportunities in India, could 
now become self-supporting in that regard. India possesses copper. 
The mines in Burma produce lead and zinc, and if there were only 
.a concentration camp, it would be possible to obtain sulphuric acid 
which is a basis of many very important industries. 

A Brighter Side- 

Even that feature of the situation has a brighter side. Thanks 
to the assistance and sympathy of a Liberal Government on the 
scientific side, and not much of that, although the intention was 
really good, a great Tata firm were induced to set up iron and steel 
works, which have become one of the most flourishing and most 
important work in the world. India now can supply all the rail 
she wants and before long she will be able to supply our own needs. 
That has been done entirely by native effort and with the sympathy 
and help and the scientific advice of the Government of India. That 
is one of the fundamental things which the Commission desire to see 
^extended and developed throughout India.. 

The Government should provide scientific help for research work, 
which is necessary for the development of the country industrially, 
;and should also by sympathy expressed in various ways — it may 

in improved transit or by- help in the acquisition of land — I 
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could suggest a dozen different ways — help the development 
of industrial India. Let me relate one instance to the House to shdvr 
the attitude of India itself towards this aspect of the Commission.. 
An Indian witness before the Commission made what appeared 
to me to be a curious statement. He ' said the Government of" 
India should pass a law providing that half the directors of every 
company should be Indian.' It appeared to me that that might be 
due to jealousy of British industrial methods in India, but on 
examination I found that it was not so. 

The real idea was that the Indians should be taught how to work 
and manage the various undertaking. It was desired to convert every 
board of directors into a school The idea of course is ludicrous, but 
the statement was significant as showing the trend of the Indian mind, 
towards industrial measures. 

Manufacturing: Industries* 

The manufacturing industries of India are obviously divisible^ 
into two classes — those already developed, such as the great jute 
industry of Bengal, the cotton industry of Bombay and to some extent 
the woollen industry of Cawnpore. There are a number of other- 
industries, such as the manufacture of glass, cement and matches*. 
There are also the chemical trade and the manufacture of paper, 
bpth of which are still undeveloped for want of technical knowledge 
and expert advice. 

What the industries of India require is not British capital, but 
British brains. They need expert advice, and scientific knowledge- 
applied to the latent resources of India will bring forth a harvest off 
a hundred fold. But that is not the whole story. Other factors musf 
also be taken into account. Indian labour must be considered. In the 
course of our inquiry we made careful investigations, not only intO' 
the remuneration of Indian labour, but also into housing and sanitary 
conditions. If the problem of labour is acute in this country, it is ten- 
times more acute in India. I say that advisedly. 

Wages in India* 

The rate of wages in India is far too low for tolerable subsistence. 
Industrial conditions in India in many cases, and I have parti- 
cularly in mind the cotton mills of Bombay, are so monstro-. 
usly bad that I could hardly relate to any decent assembly of 
people what I myself saw in the course of my investigations. 
Although a Lancashire man, I greatly admire the action which the 
predecessor of my right hon, friend the present Secretary of State 
took With regard to the cotton industiy, but I do wish he had taken. 
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^ that opportunity of throwing upon the Bombay millowners the onus 
of improving the housing conditions of their work-people, I believe 
and I say it advisedly after conversing with a great number of the 
mill-owners, that the best are perfectly ready to shoulder the burden 
if they are assured it will be distributed over the whole. And there 
again is a brighter side to the picture. 

The new steel works of the Tata firm to which I have already 
referred are in all matters of housing up to date in every possible 
arespect. Each cottage has its garden, each coolie line has ample 
space around it, and the water supply is perfect, and yet that firm in 
spite of all its expenditure in that direction, is able to pay a dividend 
of 200 per cent. 

That sort of thing cannot be done in India without cost, but the 
cost amply justifies itself. You may go to other places and find 
conditions equally good. I myself investigated the conditions in one 
•of the largest mills in Bengal. That mill was able to make a selec- 
tion of labour by drawing it from a very much larger area, sifnpiy, 
because that firm had the reputation of supplying pure water, indeed 
it was nicknamed “Mill Pure Water.’' Not only was the water 
good, but the housing conditions, the coolie lines, and the sanitary 
arrangements were all in first-rate condition and up to date. So much 
impressed was ' I by what I saw at the mill, that that evening, when 
I met the then Governor of Bengal, Lord Carmichael, who 'retired 
a year ago, I suggested to him that it would be an encouragement 
to mill-owners if he at once made an inspection himself of that parti- 
cular mill. 

I made the further suggestion, which he at once adopted, that 
he should take with him the leader of the Home Rule movement in 
India. Next day the Governor and the Pandit (Malaviya) motored up 
to this mill to inspect the sanitary arrangements. That is an example 
of how the Government of India can show sympathy with, and give 
effective assistance, without any cost to itself, towards putting the 
industrial conditions on a higher level. 

An eye-opener to Pundit Malaviya* 

My friend the Pundit was not at all pleased with the result of the 
expedition. It always troubled him to find that the British of 
their own accord and with nothing to reap from it were usually 
ready to put all questions relating to the health and welfare of 
their people in the first place. 

Another no less important matter is the question of education. 
The educational system in India is a most extraordinary structure * 
it is fitted with a magnificent coping and balustrade, but it is built 
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sand. India is an absolutely illiterate country. Over 90 per cent 
«of the people can neither read nor write. 

Indian Universities* 

India possesses magnificent universities, which turn out graduates 
'by the thousands yearly. Take the University of Calcutta where 
abuse became so great that it was made the subject of a special 
inquiry. What does that University do for India ? It does nothing 
but turn out by the thoasa:iis annually persons who have been 
4 rawn off from the real interests of India and turned adrift to find a 
living in other directions. 

I asked an Indian who was giving evidence in Calcutta what 
became of the graduates of that University. His answer was a 
:Striking answer coming from such a source. He said, “A very few of 
them become pleaders, the great majority of them become clerks ; and 
those who have not the ability or opportunity to become clerks become 
.sedition mongers.'” That was the considered opinion of a practical 
industrial Indian of one of the universities of his own, country. That 
problem is not insoluble. I can give an instance of another side 
of the picture, which I should like to put before the President of the 
£oard of Education in this country. 

If you go to certain mills in Madras, there you will see elaborate, 
-comfortable, delightful, buildings put up for school purposes. Residing 
in these buildings are two English ladies. The buildings are used 
for housing classes formed of the children of the people who work 
In the mills. There is no compulsion. The schools are always full. 
The children are absolutely free to attend or not to attend. Around 
?the schools are gardens. Every child — the scholars are numbered by 
hundreds — his plot of land which he cultivates as he desires, and 
he takes the product of his cultivation home to his own people. 

For brightness, alertness, respectableness and cleanliness these 
Indian children would compare with the children of similar age in 
.any school you like to name in this country. Yet these very mills 
were chosen by the political dissentients to foment strike and trouble- 
That was not because there was any real grievance.. The reason fo^r. 
it was that they could not stand such an object lesson of what 
British people have done for Indians to be always before the eyes of 
their people, 

I am well aware that after the announcement of loth August, 
1917, there can be no question of turning back from the policy which 
was then declared. It must go forward on lines which the Govern- 
after the fullest consideration, determined to be the best. But I 
t>eg the Government of India and the Secretaiy of State to take into 
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consideration that it is more important to feed the hnngry than ta 
give them political rights, that it is more important to clothe the 
naked than to invest them witjh political doctrines and dogmas and 
that it is more important to educate the people to be able to' vote 
than it is to give them the vote. 

What will be the effect of the franchise ? It is estimated that 
the number enfranchised will be anything from i or 2 -up to 5 per 
cent. The greater part of that number will be illiterate people. I 
presume the voters will be taken blindfold to the ballot boxes or 
that, as an alternative, the ballot boxes must be embellished in some- 
way to show what they contain or are intended to contain. I presume* 
that one box will be embellished with the Union Jack, another with 
the Crescent, and another with the emblems which are familiar at 
every roadside shrine in India. 

I rejoice in what the right hon. Gentleman says of the recom- 
mendations of this Industrial Commissron, which have solely for their 
object the improvement of industrial conditions of India, and to make 
India more profitable and more fit for the Indians themselves to enjoy 
living there, which I trust that no political considerations will be 
allowed to cloud. 

Colonel Wedgwood began by saying, that he was “shocked 
to find that’' Dr. Hopkinson “is such a gross materialist’'. Freedom 
and not the improvement of industrial conditions were “the ultimate 
object of British rule in India”. How came it that the bulk of the 
Indian revenue was to be eaten up by the military, police, and 
railway programme in India, whereas education and irrigation were 
to be starved ? Why was it that the Government of India were going 
to spend million out of /'24 million on “the purchase of railway 
materral in Great Britain at a time when railway material is 
extremely expensive, at a time when it is possible to buy up our 
scrapped railways from France and other theatres of War at a price 
that would be extremely remunerative to the British Government”,* 
He contended that the “whole of the budget bears witness to the fact 
that it is one passed by Englishmen in India, and not one to which 
Indian people would agree,” and that it “must give rise to the 
feeling that, in spite of all our brave words, the government of that 
country is directed rather towards the interests of this Island than to 
the interests of the country where the money is raised by people 
who have worked hard to find it’>. 

I he proposals for constitutional reform aredefective because they 
conceded very^ little power over the purse to Indians, and did not 
transfer the police and other vital subjects to Indians. He considered 
that the bouthborough Reports really whittled away the Montagu 
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Chelmsford Report In recommending the enfranchisement of but 
5 million men, on a property basis which was high for India, Lord 
Southborongh left the lower middle classes in the cold, and whereas 
a considerable percentage of the electors would be illiterate, 
millions upon millions of literate Indians would be left voteless. He 
denounced the privileged position that had been assigned to the 
plutocrats, aijd to Europeans, Eurasians, and native Christians. The 
vote that was being given to ‘"every pensioned officer and non- 
commissioned officer” would “establish a sort of permanent Varan- 
gian guard to see that the electorate shall never possibly be wrong”. 
He particularly disliked the system of indirect representation recom- 
mended by Lord Southborough, and warned the Secretary of State 
against permitting the bureaucracy “to form a union with reactionary 
pative elements in India that develop schemes which Indians may 
accept, but which in the long run will be bad for India^’.. 

Colonel Wedgwood’s statement that the Rowlatt Act had been pas- 
sed although the elected representatives of the Indian people “voted 
against it to a man,’' appealed to the House. The legislation was di- 
rected against men who were considered inconvenient — men like Mr. 
Keir Hardie, Mr. Outhwaite, he himself, who some persons regard as 
“dangQ|:ous to society,” but who really are “the salt of the earth”. 

If the British Government did more justice in India and followed 
less the behests of expediency “it would do good to the British name 
in future, and in the long run it would lead to happier relations 
between this country and India”. He protested not merely against 
the Rowlatt Bills, but declared that “the Government must under- 
stand that the repression of these riots by means of bombs from 
aeroplane and machine guns have produced an even worse effect 
than the original passage of the Rowlatt Act”. Sir Michael O’ Dwyer 
had found the Panjab calm when he went there six years ago, and 
was bequeathing “to his successor a revolutionary spirit which 'runs 
from one end to the other”. He told the Blouse “that there should 
be an enquiry into not only the murders of English people,” but 
also into those administrative acts — the “use of aeroplane bombs’' 
the “arrest of men like Gandhi,” and the ‘"employment of the age7tt 
provocateur by the police force”. He asked the House not to forget 
that the Indian National Congress did not wish permanent officials 
to be installed as Governors. What one . “particular bureaucrat” 
had done to embitter “the relations between two great peoples” 
showed how very necessary it was to concede the Indian demand. 

•Mr- Bennett (Sevenoaks, C. U. ) remarked that good effects 
would be produced in India by the introduction of the Indian Budget 
at this early date and by the determination expressed bv the Sec- 
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■retary of State to go forward with tils projected reforms. If in India ; 
we firmly asserted the law on the one hand and on the other met j 

the legitimate aspirations of the people and showed thern that we ; 

were in sympathy with their progressive ideas, then he believed the 
problem would be solved. He resented the doubt which had been j 

cast, or was sought to be cast, on the loyalty of the moderates in | 

India. He paid a tribute to the successful policy of. Sir George ' 

Lloyd on the occasion of the Bombay demonstrations on April ii. i 
The situation on the morning of that day was most critical, but the S 
troops and the police were instructed that no finger wagto^be lifted j 
against the demonstrators unless ' disorder took place. native 
paper stated that the police were regarded by the public .as their 
friends almost for the first time in the annals of Indian adminjsfra- > 
tion, and the name of Siy George Lloyd was on everybody’s lips. ; 

An Amendment i 

Mr Neil Me- Lein (Labour; moved an amendment “that in the ? 
opinion of this House the operation of the two Criminal Law i 
(Amendment) Bills which issued from the Rowlatt Report and which j 
have been recently before the Indian Legislature should be suspended j 
nntil this House has had an opportunity of expressing an opinion upon | 
them. He was afraid that the position of the Government in India | 
to-day was very much the same as in the past. He reminded Mr. i 
Montavn that the Government of India was still “too wooden, too j 
iron too inelastic, too antidiluvian to be of any use for the modern | 
purposes we have in view”, and that the system of Government is still \ 
so “cumbrous, so designed as to prevent efliciency and change. If j 
there were only 400 dangerous people in India out of 225 millions 
what was the ■ necessity for that drastic legislation ? He appealed 
to Mr. Montagu to disallow the Rowllat Act, which, he asserted would j 
be used to prevent Indians from demanding better conditions, and to | 
■appoint a Judicial Committee to consider the question and to let the j 
Indian people know that the' House of Commons at least would .look | 
on them as brothers and partners in the Empire. Mr. Spoor (Bishop \ 
Auckland, Lab.) seconded the motion. \ 

Mr- Montagu in reply, regretted that he was still of opinion that | 
as temporary measure the Rowlatt Act was necessary, and he could j 
not accept the amendment. The Rowlatt Commission came to the | 
conclusion that to deal with this particular form of revolutionary j 
crime the ordinaji-y procedure of law could not be relied on. He j 
.agreed that revolutionary movements could not be eradicated merely 
by legislation to deal with the guilty, but the Rowlatt Act was only 1 
to maintain order in the country while the great schemes of reforms 
were going through. 
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The ajnendment was negatived withont a division. The debate was 
Gontinned by Colonel Yate (Melton C. U,), Lientenant-Colonel A, 
Murray (Kincardine and Western, C, L^), Mr. A Shaw (Kilkarnock,. 
C. L.) and Lieutenant Commander Kenworthy (Hull, Central, L.) 

Captain OritisbyQore (Stafford, C.U.) was glad the Secretary of 
State was quite firm on the maintenance of law and order in India, 
He hoped that the Montagu-Chelmsford Reform Scheme would be- 
come law at the earliest possible moment. He urged that when the 
scheme took the form of a Bill the measures should not be referred 
to a Joint Committee, but should go through both Houses in the 
usual way. Political reform in India must be accompanied by a real 
reform ^of the educational system and an effort to develop the re- 
sources of India. ^‘Hitherto,*' he said, ‘'by a fiscal system imposed 
by this country, suited to us, but not suited to or welcomed by India 
we have refrained, both in our fiscal system and to the prejudice 
on the part of the Government of India^ from spending the revenue 
of India in the development of native Industries and specially on 
technical education.” 

In his opinion the British ‘‘ought to encourage the wealth and 
prosperity equally of all parts of His Majesty^s Dominions”. 
*‘We are an Imperial Parliament,” he declared feelingly, “and 
we must in this matter think Imperially” he pleaded eloquently 
“that there should be no further opportunity of India saying that 
England had selfishly imposed upon her a fiscal, commercial, and 
industrial system in her own interests, which is not in the interest of 
Indian development and Indian prosperity”. This was well received 
by the House. 

The House then went into Committee, and the financial resolution' 
om. the East Indian Revenue Accounts was agreed to. 
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MONTAGU’S CAMBRIDGE SPEECH. 


' Mr, Montagu delivered an important speech on Indian reforms 
at a meeting of the Cambridge Liberal Association on July 27, jgi 8 . 
The audience mcluded many Indians, 

In the course of his speech he referred to Thjssen's pamphlet 
cabled on January 23rd and emphasised the Kaiser's declaration 
in it that India would be conquered by Germany, that the rich 
revenue of Indian princes would flow in a golden stream to the 
Fatherland, and that in all the richest lands of the earth the German 
flag would fly over every other flag. That was the German idea 
of imperialism, namely subjugation, domination, spoliation and 
theft. No wonder India had taken steps to protect itself. Half 
a million men would come into the Indian army in the coming 
year compared with 1 5,000 yearly before the war. He was glad to 
say it was not only as privates that Indians were enlisting. There 
w^ere already Indian officers holding His Majesty’s commission in 
Palestine and Mesopotamia, and they would be followed by others 
in substantial numbers. 

How much more India could do for us and for herself now 
had her industries only been developed in the past ! When India 
set out to make things like railway engines, trucks and even rails 
she found herself requiring machines from, oversea which it was 
impossible to get on the necessary scale, and also skilled workers 
who were now so scarce all over the world. That state of things 
must end. One of the first duties of the Government of India • 
must be to start and steadily promote a policy which would enable 
India more and more to supply her needs by her own efforts out 
of her almost immeasurable resources. 


The Reform Report. 

Referring to the Report he said : The educated Indian was 
taught in our schools by our teachers. He had learnt our ' ideals 
there *and it was unjust to find fault with him when he asked what 
we had taught him to ask, namely, free institutions and self- 
government. Let us have it out once for all what was to be the 
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principle of our government in India. Was it to be domination — 
subordination to the iron hand, where we one principle of 
Government for India and another principle for the rest of the ' 
Empire ? How had we built up South Africa, Australia, Canada and 1 
New Zealand? Was not the principle of the British Empire the I 
'principle of a Commonwealth of free nations ? Were we not to ! 
extend it to India ? Was the ideal of our empire geographical * 
not moral ? What if we said that to our American allies ? What J 
if when we talked of the British ideal of self-governing institutions ■ 
we drew a line somewhere in the Indian ocean and said thus far and I 
and no further. That sort of theory was utterly impossible, utterly ! 
out of harmony with British ideas. During the past week he had i 
been sitting with Patiala and Sir S. P. Sinha in the Imperial War 
Conference and War Cabinet. Indians were increasingly being put in < 
charge of districts all over India. Gne of the most successful 
military hospitals in Mesopotamia was in charge of an Indian ! 
medical officer. All this meant that we were putting Indians into I 
important positions right up to the supreme aulhorit}* of the British ? 
Empire, namely, the Imperial War Ca!>inet. Had tliey ever known j 
a case in the history of the British Empire when what was called I 
relaxation of British control had not meant closer union of the i 
country concerned to the rest of the Empire ? Unlortunately India 1 
was at the moment not ready and di.saster would await anyone wish- " 
ing to give Plome Rule to India to-day. The principle of our 1 
Government of India should be progressive realisatitjn of responsi- 
ble Government, step by step, as India proved to the .satisfaction gf ' 
the people of Britain and their rc|U’esenlatives in Parliament that she 
was ready for it, until one day we slioukl comj>lcte the process and j 
India too would take her place as one of the free nations in the ! 
Commonwealth of Nations called tiie British J^lmpire. That wa$ j 
the principle, that was the mission on which he went to India in } 
order to advise the Government upon progressive realisation of I 
responsible government within the Briti.sh Km|)ire. and that was the ^ 
principle on which the report was foundeil. Would those who i 
criticised the report ask themselves whether they admitted the j 
prpciple? If they did, they could proceed to argue about the '! 
report; if they did not there was no weapon probably except f)erTj 
sonal abuse. If they admitted the |)rinciplc Im asked them to ^ 
search their hearts. Some who said that they accepted the principk’ 
attacked the scheme which was intended to carry out the principle 
and would indeed attack any scheme because really in their hearts 
they did not admit the principle. Let them hrst admit the 
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principle and then examine the scheme dealing with the proposals 
themselves. 

The only way to teach men to exercise vote was to give them 
one, and the only way to teach them to use the vote wisely and well 
was to give the people who were entrusted with power by the vote 
'Something worth doing. It was useless to ask a man to vote for 
his representative if that representative was powerless. 

Their first step, therefore, was to suggest that there should be 
as wide a representative direct franchise in India as could possibly 
be devised. 


Three Alternatives in Provincial Government. 

Regarding the functions of the Provincial Government there 
were only three alternatives : Firstly, to keep them under complete 
official control. That would not be a move towards responsible 
government. Secondly, to give all the functions of Government to 
the Indians. That was not a move which we were justified in 
making to-day. Therefore the only remaining alternative was to 
give them some functions of Government now and leave others to 
be transferred to their control when we saw how they were getting 
on and how representative their new Parliaments were likely to be. 
He invited critics to tell him what other course there was. 

He had seen one constructive idea, namely, to select a little 
piece of India and make it a republic under the control of political 
officers and if that went well to enlarge the republic or to have 
other republics. That scheme did not commend itself to him. It 
was advanced by people loud in the belief that India was not fit 
for self-government and they proposed to demonstrate it by giving 
to one unfortunate part of India what they professed to believe no 
part of India was ready for. 

There were enemies of responsible government in India who 
would seek to make it impossible by bringing it about too fast 
There were people who said that democratic institutions were im- 
possible in the East and they pointed to Russia and Persia. Thejy 
did not often point to Japan. Some people in India thought that 
they were not going fast 'enough; the proposals had even been, 
described as retrograde as increasing the power of the bureaucracy. 
Jt was only necessary to read ihc report to see that that was untrue. 
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No Distrust of the Indian People. 

He could understand some Indians disregarding and discarding- 
the, proposals if they found in them what they were always suspicious 
of finding, namely, distrust of the Indian people. No such distrust 
existed in the minds of those who drew up the proposals. He did 
not believe any such distrust would be found in the proposals. He 
would explain on what the limitations and reservations in the proposals 
were based. They must look at facts. India was not yet, as critics 
in England were never tired of telling, in the true sense of the word 
a nation. There were differences of caste, religion and race ac- 
companied by differences of objects and aims. It must be remem- 
bered that an overwhelming proportion of the people at present 
knew nothing of political institutions and could not read or' write, 
I do not mention these things as matters of blame. They were 
things we want to help to remedy. If India was not a nation we* 
want to see it a nation. 

During the war from one end of India to the other one found 
the^ Indians keen about the defence against the invader — a new 
national and imperial spirit. One saw signs of a greater India, a 
greater desire for co-operation among different races of India, and 
we want to help this development by giving them a common task.. 
But there are factors long operating which militate against joint 
action, and the Government ought not to be asked to disregard these- 
factors and treat India as if it were comparable with any other parti 
of the British Empire. 

Fitness to be proved at the bar of Parliament. 

Whenever India could prove at the Bar of the Parliament that 
these conditions were being cured, that education was spreading^ 
that an electorate had been created, and that differences between 
races were disappearing, so surely under the scheme must Parlia^ 
ment give more and more power to Indians. If these limitations, 
of time and experience were disregarded, he believed it would be 
fatal to the whole experiment. As the result of the proposals, he* 
would see British control relaxed as Indian control was substituted, 
and he would see thereby the connection of love, affection and gratitude* 
between India and England strengthened and increased. But the* 
control must be Indian control, not the control of one section of the: 
people, and must be exercised through representative electorates. 
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Some said it would be better to postpone it till after the war, but 
they would not say so if they favoured it. It was always the people 
who did not like a thing who favoured doing it to-morrow or next 
-day. The pronouncement of His Majesty’s Government was that 
substantial steps should be taken in this direction as soon as 
possible. 

Scheme open to modification. 

It would be arrogant to a degree of folly to say that the scheme 
as’ it stood had to be passed into law. Its authors submitted it 
with a full sense of responsibility for criticism. If anybody would 
suggest a better way they would Jnd in them and in the Government 
heartfelt thanks and ready acceptance. But whether it was by this 
way or some other way, we had to put the feet of India on the 
road to national good and self-government. Otherwise all the 
glorious work which generations of Englishmen had done to build 
up that great empire would lack its supreme vindication and justi- 
fication. It would be said that what we had succeeded in doing 
in every other part of the British Empire, except for the moment 
unfortunately in Ireland, that what our forefathers, for example, Sir 
Thomas Monro and Macaulay, said that w^e ought to do, we had failed 
to do in India. It would be said of us that we went on untiringly 
in unimaginative but excellent regions of material well-being and 
prosperity, but that when we came in India alone to tackle the task 
of feeding man’s soul by teaching him, equipping him, and 
giving him power to decide his own destinies, we were too 
timid to do it. That was a criticism wEich we could not 
risk in the judgment of history. It was a criticism which there 
was no reason to risk and he begged the people of Britain not to 
think that they could cut the knot by throwing India to its untrained 
people at this moment, nor by refusing to begin progressive realisa- 
tion of responsible Government, step by step, giving the Indians 
opportunity and knowledge that they had only to prove that they 
had acquired the necessary habits and conventions of political life 
and responsibility to gain the whole measure which other countries 
enjoyed. If we did that, w^e made India for ever peaceful and 
we had a right to except from India for ever peace and contentment 
within the British Empire. 
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Montagu’s Election Speech at Cambridge—Nov. 191S. 

[In the course of his election speech at Cambridge delivered in 
Nov. 1918 Mr. Montagu said that he had a few words to say upon a 
subject of interest and importance to himself, namely, the pledge 
given to the great Empire of India through him and repeated by the 
Premier and Mr. Bonar Law in the Election manifesto recently 
issued.] 

India’s Part in the War. 

During the War 1,161,789 Indians had been recruitted’and 
^5215,338 men had been sent overseas from India, 101,439 of 
whom had become casualties. Nobody could say that India, 
owing to her sympathy wkh the Allies’ cause and her belief in our 
ideals, did not, of her own free will, share our trouble and beai; 
her part in our victory and show herself a partner in the British 
Empire as she must be treated in the future. If I am returned to 
Parliament it would be my principal endeavour to continue the work 
I have begun, to launch India securely along the path to Self 
Government. The proposals in the Report had not met with 
universal approbation. 

Two Sets of Opponents. 

The principal opponents belonged to two sets. Firstly, those 
who, like Mrs. Besant and her friends of the Indian National 
Congress, thought he had not gone far enough, and secondly, those 
who like Lord Sydenham and the Indo-British Association thought 
he had gone much too far. He had been greatly surprised to find 
the two sets agreed on one point, namely, that the proposals did con- 
form to the principles of the* announcement of August 20, 1917. 

Nobody would be gladder than himself if he could feel that India 
today was ready for Home Rule but nobody, not even the extreme 
partisans, could say that India was ready for Home Rule to-day. He 
would not be concerned with the Government of India if he did not 
believe that if the Indians were given an opportunity of serving 
their country and working together, a growing sense of Nationalism’ 
l^ould come. If he did not believe them, there would be no 
promise in these Reforms. All that could now be said was that 
there, was a minority looking forward to the day when they could 
achieve what they, like himself, desired. He wanted Self-Govern- 
ment , for India to be a success, and in order that it might be a 
, success he looked forward to giving increased opportunities. The 
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safeguards did not mean mistrust. Contingencies must be pro- 
vided for. 

Lord Sydenham’s Suggestions Ridiculed. 

Lord Sydenham had made seven recommendations, the first six of 
which were taken from the Report. Lord Sydenham wanted a large 
increase in decentralisation ; so did the report. He wanted direct 
representation, so did the Report. He wanted greater liberty for the 
Provincial Governments from the Central Government, but he 
could not give any power over the Provincial Governments, the 
Report would. Lord Sydenham wanted to give complete responsi- 
bility in local Provincial affairs ; so did the Report ; so did Lord 
Ripon in 1885. Lord Sydenham would be satisfied with giving what 
ought to have been given thirty years ago. For the rest he would 
take one or two districts in every province, remove the British 
Civil Service and put in the Indian Civil Servants and thereby he 
thought he would satisfy the pronouncement of August 20th. If 
such proposals were carried India would have every right to say 
that we had broken our pledges. If they must have a controversy 
on the Reforms he begged Lord Sydenham and his friends to 
conduct it in the interests of India and to recognise that everything 
else was of secondary consideration. 

He had just been handed a circular from Lord Sydenham asking 
for subscriptions to the Indo-British Association as insurance 
premiums for British interests in India. That was not the way to 
build up an Empire. That was not a principle to be tolerated in 
consideration of this great Imperial question. British trade had 
done marvels for India, but he rested his case on the welfare of 
the Indian people. The interest of a Constitution could not be 
bartered for the interest of any trade. On this great question, they 
must decide between the spirit of to day and the spirit of 317 
years ago. 

Lord Lansdowne. 

Lord Lansdowne in the House of Lords recently regretted his 
(Montague’s) promise of responsible Government for India. It is even 
said that the Indian soldiers opposed this. Mr. Montague in this 
connection quoted a letter he had received from an Indian officer in 
Palestine. The officer declared that all sensible Muhammadans favour- 
ed the Montague-Chelmsford Report and proceeded. — Things in 
India have changed very much and are rapidly changing. What I 
see in the Indian army to-day would scarcely be believed. Would 
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you believe that the Brahmanas, Rajputs, Sikhs and Muhammadans will 
dine at the same table without even a shade of caste prejudice? 
In the regiments which have been serving in France all Indian 
officers on many occasions mess together. Also there is a wonder- 
ful change in their aspirations and views.” 

This letter answered Lord Lansdowne. His great predecessor 
Lord Morley, remarked that it was not easy for a man to apply to a 
new time the experience gained in a generation of honest labour in 
an olden time. The choice must now be made between the epoch 
of Lord Lansdowne and the epoch of Lord Chelmsford. 

The India of to-day 

If you could see the India Britain has done so much to build up 
the quickening effect of education Ave have introduced, which India 
so eagerly desires to extend, if you could realise the potential wealth 
that aAvaits the investment of British capital for the benefit of India, 
if you acknowledged the marvellous response to our demand which 
our cause has aroused in India, if you realised how the supply of 
men was only^ limited by the lack of training and habit, how the 
supply of material was only limited by undeveloped manufacturin<y 
capacit}|, how the supplies generally Avere only limited by poverty 
caused by undeveloped resources, if you kneAv the eager Avelcome 
given to the principle of partnership in the Empire, then I am sure 
you Avould sympathise Avith my determination,— despite the frenzied 
complaint of those Avho Avould risk all in their hurry and bitter 
wailing, those Avho aa^ouM treat India as a sort of crystallised fruit, — 
to do^ my share in finishing the Avork begun and to see Britain and 
India indissolubly united in an ideal of freedom. 


THE ON INDIAN HEPOHMS 

is mi extract from the Editorial cohwm of the 
Hation of May 2^, 191S. This is one of those sober English 
Eapers which alike for its breadth ofvietv and perspicacity of judo-- 
ment has made the name of England endearing to all Its presen-- 
tation of the Indian cause is so^ clear, tmprejudiced, and just that 
there is hardly anything which the most ardent Indian Nationalist 
can profitably urge more or add to it— ED.'] 

A Coalition, whether it deals with Ireland or Avith India, is 
apt to be the most dangerous of all forms of Government in a 
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■composite Empire. A Tory Government may yield nothing but 
It e.'ccites no defusive expectations. A Liberal Government may 
arouse hopes, and in some measure fulfil them. A Coalition is apt 
to promise, while its acts render fulfilment impossible. We dare 
not TisJc in India the failures and provocations which two successive 
coalitions have accumulated in Ireland. The parallel is ominous, 
but It would be folly to refuse to face risks which lie in the nature 

t Montague will be more 

fortunate than Mr. Duke, but it will be well to adjust our calcula- 
uons to the probability that the bureaucracy and the well-organised 
^utish commercial interests in India will find backing in the War 
Cabinet for their opposition to any large or significant concessions. 
Ihe recent refusal to ahow a deputation of influential Indian 
come to England to state their case is a reminder 
mat the forces of resistance are alert and strongly posted at the 
’Centre of power. 


_ There is one circumstance in the Indian problem which may 
incline even the most realistic and the least generous of the older 
school to large concessions. The military aspect of our eastern 
problei^is had changed fundamentally since Mr. Montague's appoint-'* 
;ment was first made. 


. la,y no farther East than Poland, and in 

Asiatic Turkey the Russian Army was holding on advanced line 
® Armenian provinces. To-day the crumbling 
‘OX the Russian State has opened to the Turco-Germ*ans a door of 

l^hem dangerously near to the outposts 
m India. The effect of the German advance is evident in Persia. 
I he benevolent interest of Berlin in Afghanistan, of which the latest 
phase IS the suggestion that the Ameer should be provided with 
a port in Baluchistan, is another symptom of the trend of German 
policy. 

I penetration of the northern roads which 

lead to the backdoors of India can have no dangers for us, unless 
all sense of statesmanship deserts us. The future depends on our 
realisation of the fact that the true defence of India in the genera- 
tions to come must be neither distance nor the sea, neither deserts 
nor the Himalayas, but the 


Contentment of the Indian peoples 

with their ]ot._ This vast population would laugh at the bare 
^suggestion of invasion if it were mobilised to defend a State which 
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it regarded as its own. The key to the military problem is policy. 
If ever we had ventured to make India a self-supporting, defensive 
unit, it would have ceased to be a lure for conquerors. That means 
however, the abandonment of the jealous traditions which feared 
to trail! native officers, feared to entrust native regiments with 
artillary, and omitted to build up in India the local industries on 
which a modern army must depend. These fears were prudent 
only so long as we conceived of ourselves as conquerors governing 
by the sword. They will vanish when once we have faced the 
necessity of conceding Indians Self-Government. India can be 
held against all comers if Indians feel that they are defending not 
merely the soil of their native land but a Government based on 
their own consent. If, on the other hand, we hesitate to give, or 
give grudgingly, it follows that we shall continue to neglect its 
defensive resources, adhere to the tradition of confiding its defence 
to a White garrison, and thereby risk, not perhaps its loss but at 
least intrigues and alarms which may and must make our con- 
tinued rule in India burdensome to ourselves and irksome to its 
people. To say that 

The Danger to India 

lies at some distant date to a' successful foreign invasion is to take 
a very narrow view. The odds are that the aOtual invasion will 
never be risked, or will fail if the attempt is made. The danger 
rather is that a discontented India whose millions we dare^ not arm 
for the defence of their Motherland is a standing invitation to 
intriguing politicians and ambitious soldiers. Their plots, their 
temptations, and above all, their armaments and our counter arma- 
ments are danger enough without an actual invasion. If we will 
not arm India to defend herself, we must permanently conscribe 
our own manhood to do it. If we do arm her, it follows that we 
first see to it that she is contented with her lot. 

Contentment is not a condition of mind into which a country 
can be hypnotised by phrases. The Indian demand for Home 
Rule is only a way of summing up the will of a people to deal 
itself with a whole complex of problems which touch its interest 
and its self-respect. The land which still dazzles the ambitious- 
soldier is so poor that the daily income of its inhabitants was 
reckoned, at the opening of this century, at something less than a 
penny a head. Sir Charles Elliott, a very high authority, said that 
half the agricultural population never knows from year's end to- 
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year s end what it is to have their hunger satisfied.” Even to-day 
only one-fifth of the children of school-age go to school, though 
native Baroda has contrived to establish universal education.* 

Grievance of the Colour Line 

The grudging admission of Indians to responsible posts, the 
closing to them, until Mr. Montague’s recent decision, of commissioned 
ranks in the Army, and the rankling insult of their treatment in 
our Colonies — all these things have made our problem something 
more than a question of political machinery. Home Rule means 
for Indians the power to remedy these grievances. If Mr. Monta- 
gue s proposals are still transitional, as we suppose they will be, 
and stop short of full responsible government, the interval which 
separate them from that ideal must not be large, and the grant must 
carry with it its own latent promise of expansion. If for the time 
the Central Government is still an English Bureaucracy and if the - 
Viceroy’s Council, however it may be developed, fall short of being 
a sovereign representative body, there must be compensation in the 
provinces. Unless these at least, subject to the veto of the Viceroy’s > 
Government, are given responsible government, the scheme will 
fall dangerously short of satisfying Indian aspirations. A fairly 
long traditional period already dies behind us, and Lord Morley’s 
reforms are a foundation on which a much more imposing structure 
of autonomy must now be built. The War has changed all the 
conditions of our problem. It has made of the ^‘self-determina- 
tion of subject peoples an ideal to which all civilised governments 
do homage,^ even if it be only lip-homage. The pace of reforms 
has been quickened. Mankind must contrive to cover in a few 
years an evolution which in normal times might have been spread 
over a generation. 


MR. BERNARD HOUGHTON ON REFORMS. 

\The^folloim7ig is an extract from an article which appeared in 
India f the Congress Organ in England, over the signature of 
Mr. Bernaf'd Honghton, late of the Ifidian Civil Service. 

The Sinaia Government has in some respects administered India 
well. But, as the Report says, “it is no longer sufficient to- 
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. administer India.” It is no longer sufficient to say, as some would 
have it: We give you justice; we give you order ; we give you 
roads ; we put those who so desire it in the way of making money ; 
what more do you want?” Here is no case for the official, however 
; painstaking, but for the statesman ; — for a statesman who, like Cavour, 
will plan, knead, and mould all circumstances, level all obstacles, 

. concentrate all energies on the single object in view — in this case, 
responsible government. From this standpoint Simla has an ill 
record. It does not inspire trust. 

The Government which has shown its efficiency in Mesopotamia, 

» its loyalty by the ignoring of Lord Morley’s orders on local self- 
, government, its liberalism t>y the internments without trial, its 
‘ sympathy with free institutions by the Press and other arbitrary Acts, 
does not come to the task with clean hands. But this is not the 
worst. The whole tone of the resolutions and acts of the Govern- 
i ment, the speeches of its Ministers in the Council Chamber, breathe 
. a settled hostility to popular aspirations and evince a resolution to 
yield no power save under duress. To hand over the control of 
these mcftnentous reforms to such officials is like handing over the 
introductions of free institutions in Germany to a Ministry of 
Prussian Junkers or the establishment of Flome Rule'to the Orange 
’Grand Committee. There is no community of aim. There is 
rather antagonism of will. 

But, it will be said, surely the Report has introduced modifica- 
! tions into the government of India which may breathe some life 
! into the dry bones of officialdom. Modifications there are but they 
' do not suffice. The addition of another Indian in the Executive 
Council can achieve little, even if, as by no means follows, he is in 
' full sympathy with the great popular movement in India. The 
Legislative Council will, indeed, for the first time, have an elected 
'majority. But its power is paralysed by the creation of anew 
Council of State which avowedly will answer all the purposes of the 
« old official bloc. So much for the credit. On the debit side we 
i read that Simla will be less under the control of the (reformed) 

, India Office, that the staff will be increased, and, perhaps, even less 
’in touch with district life than hitherto, that “ the capacity of the 
' Government of India to obtain its will in all essential matters must 
-be unimpaired.” Small wonder that some prominent Indians, on 
} reading these provisions, have confessed to a feeling akin to despair. 
How can India receive with a smile reforms which leave Simla, 

> the head and' front of the bureaucratic system, unreformed, nay, 
.rather strengthened against the people’s will? “ Did men laugh,” 
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once exclaimed Voltaire, “when they saw Phalairs’ bull being made- 
red hot?” Either a new and popular spirit must be infused into 
the Central Government or its power must be vastly curtailed. 
Simla must be eithered bettered or fettered. Othei;wise, the 
Montague-Chelmsford scheme will fail, exactly as the Morley-- 
Minto scheme has failed, and its failure may wreck alike the 
honour of England and the weal of India. 

The least measure that can bring about a degree of harmony 
between Simla and the Indian people, and ensure that it wiir 
neither let nor hinder but truly help forward the march towards* 
self-government, would seem to lie in reform of the central govern-- 
raent on the same lines as those in the Provinces. That is to say,, 
certain subjects should be transferred to Indian Ministers selected' 
from the Legislative Assembly, who will also be members of the- 
Executive Council. Only, as I have already suggested in the case- 
of the Provinces, the Minister or Ministers must be responsible* 
to the Assembly and removable by it. There can be no training 
in self-government without a responsible elected Assembly, and 
without power there is no responsibility. In such a change there- 
is nothing cataclysmal, nothing to inspire fear or to shake con- 
fidence. It forms a reasonable halfway house on the way to- 
self-government. It gives occasion whereby the people may learn- 
tbe art of ruling, the rulers may shed the hard shell of bureaucracy.. 
Through it the central government, now so isolated, must inevitably 
be brought more into sympathy and harmony with the new life- 
in India. 

If, as none may doubt, the goal before India is federation, the- 
Council of State may well remain as the embryo of a future Senate. 
The function of a Senate is to preserve the autonomy, the inde- 
pendent life, of the Provinces, whilst the other Chamber expresses, 
develops, and quickens the life of the nation as a whole. Of 
necessity the Council of State will at first have a strong official 
tinge. ^ For that reason, and because the present is a stage of 
transition and training, its power over transferred subjects should^ 
be limited. In reserved subjects it should be supreme. It might 
hold a position analogous to the Grand Committees in the Provinces.. 
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Lord Sydenham on Indian Reforms, 

[The following appeared in the '' National News of England 
over the signature of Lord Sydenham. This is one of his Lordship's 
most clear presentation of his views of the matter.] 

For more than four years the British people have been fighting 
for their existence in conditions of increasing stress. Sacrifices 
have been demanded from all alike. Sorrows have touched every 
home. The freedom of the individual has given way to the stern 
- exigencies of War, and burdens of many kinds have been cheer- 
fully borne. As we strive to follow the swaying fortunes of our 
arms, rejoicing in the splendid gallantry and devotion of our sailors 
and soldiers on sea and in the air, grieving for the heavy 
losses and the suffering entailed, and working strenuously to supply 
the needs of our fighting men, there has been no time to watch the* 
rapid growth of a dangerous movement in India. In our intense 
•preoccupation, the small section of English-educated politicians of 
the Indian upper caste saw their opportunity and have turned it to 
the fullest account. We are now face to face with demands based 
upon the avowed intention of making British Rule impossible, and 
we shall, wEile still engrossed in the world War, be called upon to 
take decisions upon which the fate of India must depend. 


A Seditious Group. 

When War broke out it -was certain that the Princes and Chiefs 
of India who realise what the downfall of Britain must mean to 
their class, would heartily and generously support the Imperial 
cause. It was as certain that the gallant Indian Army, under 
British officers whom it loved and trusted, would fight bravely 
wherever duty called. So much everyone who knew India con- 
fidently expected. What we did not expect was that the invaluable 
help of the Chiefs and of the fighting classes of India and the 
resources of the country, the utilisation of ^vhich for War purposes 
has brought wealth and prosperity to many Indians, would he 
^alleged as valid reasons for handing over power to a little fraction 
of the population which has not only done nothing to help the 
Empire at a crisis in its fate, but has, by raising a ferment in India 
'.and by preaching contempt for British Rule broadcast since the 
"War began, done its utmost to increase our abounding difficulties. 
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Grave happenings kept secret. 

The Report of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State practically 
admits this claim, and is mainly concerned with finding means of 
placating the little body of political agitators who have not even 
taken the trouble to veil their objects. The authors of this report 
disregard the grave happenings in India since August 1914, of which 
the public at home has been kept in ignorance. They are as 
oblivious of the pregnant experience of recent years, which has 
shown that every concession to the political party has led to 
outrages and to fresh demands couched in truculent language. 
Lord Curzon's partition of Bengal, which was welcomed by the 
Mohamedan population of the severed portion, was made the excuse 
for a violent agitation, which was not in the least appeased when the 
territorial frontiers of the Bengali nation were restored in 1911. 
The announcement that Lords Morley and Minto were incubating 
reforms led to a dangerous campaign of seditious oratory in Upper 
India and elsewhere, necessiiaiing special measures of precaution. 
Then followed bomb outrages and ithe assassination of Europeans, 
to be succeeded by the murder of Indian police officers. The 
mission of Mr. Montague to India — a concession to-agitation in the 
middle of the War — gave a fresh impulse to the forces of disorder, 
and the shameful organised attacks by Hindus upon peaceful 
Moslem villagers in Bihar was planned in anticipation of ‘‘ reforms ” 
which were expected to mark the further weakening of British rule. 
Whenever there has been yielding to the political clique, as in the 
release of Mrs. Besant from her pleasant place of internment, an 
increase of clamour and vituperatton has resulted. 

A Crazy Constitution. 

No one who has not closely followed the “Home Rule” or 
“Self-governmezrt within the Empire” movement during recent 
years, its propaganda and effects, can form an accurate estimate 
of the certain result of the adoption of the crazy constitution which 
the Report attempts to set forth. There are defects in our system 
of government which have often been pointed out, and some of 
them are now to be remedied ; but that system has worked miracles 
in India, and there is not the faintest sign of a real popular desire 
for any change. The number of Indians holding offices of every 
kind has been steadily increasing. The Viceroy and -Secretary of 
State record, but fail to perceive, the significance of the fact that, 
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under the Morley-Minto Reforms, Government has ‘'generally" 
preferred to give way’’ when face to face “with anything approach- 
ing solid opposition on the part of Indian members.” In other 
words, Indian opinion — as is right and proper — now carries full 
weight. Where these Reforms have failed is that the elected 
Members of Council represent only a small privileged minority- 
of the population, and nearly half of them are lawyers whose 
interests are, in too many cases, antagonistic to those of the real 
people of India. Here lies scope for further changes directed to 
ensure the representation of the working classes. A drastic over- 
hauling of the whole system of education, which is visibly retarding 
progress, would be the wisest reform that could be undertaken 
but only a strong Government could carry it out in face of interested- 
political opposition. 

Russia’s Lesson. 

Everyone who realises all that is now at stake in India, the great 
Imperial interests involved in the maintenance of order, the wonder- 
ful progress since the Mutiny, and the appaling object lesson which 
the collapse bf authority in Russia has provided, must study the 
proposals of the Report. The picture of Indian conditions which 
it presents fails to portray essential facts. The object at which it 
aims is to appease an artificial agitation by concessions which would 
have the effect of undermining all authority in India, and, by the 
administrative confusion which they involve, would powerfully 
stimulate and even justify the demand for more. So long as India 
is absolutely dependent upon Great Britain for internal order, for 
protection against external aggression, and for the credit which is- 
enabling her to build up industries steadily growing, the paramount 
power of our Rule must be maintained, not by constitutional 
artifices, but as a living force everywhere recognised and respected., 
A Governrhent which shows weakness is doomed. 
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VISCOUNT MORLEY ON INDIAN REFORMS. 

National JLiberal Club — June 1918 • 

[At the National Liberal Club (Eng.) there ■ was a distin- 
guished gathering of eminent Indians, many M. Ps, and Lords, 
under the presidency of the Marquis of Lincolnshire on the un- 
veiling of a marble bust of Lord Morley presented to him by 
his friends and admirers, mainly Indian, Lady Baig (Abbas Ali) 
unveiled the bust, and Sir M. Bhawanagre presented it with 
a fitting speech. Lord Morley thanked them in reply and in 
the course of his speech made a reference to the Indian Re- 
forms then uppermost in everyone's mind.] 

The motto of Lord Minto and himself was ‘‘Rally the mo- 
derates” and he hoped that that would continue to be the 
aim. Whatever changes might be necessary, no security could 
be certain unless they had the moderates with them. Lord 
Minto once wrote to him, “I do believe we can accumulate 
great influence if we only give to the people of India evidence 
of sympathy.’’ Then the present Sovereign of this realm, who 
had just returned from India, made a speech at the Guildhall 
in which he ssaid that sympathy was the keyword to success 
in holding the loyalty of and doing service for the Indians. 
Sympathy was no substitute for wise government ; but, on the 
other hand, no government was wise which tried to do with- 
out it, and that certainly was a maxim that was followed du- 
ring the time that Lord Minto was responsible for the govern- 
ment of India. 

Lord Cromer had said a wise thing when he declared that 
it was much better to give an Indian an appointment over an 
Englishman, even though he was the less competent of the 
two. I'hat was paradoxical, but it meant that you gained more 
in popular content than you lost in not having the best ad- 
ministrator. One did not need to have the genius of Aristotle 
to perceive that a Viceroy and a Secretary of State would be 
all the more likely to understand the feelings, the opinions^ 
'the drift of India if they had an Indian on the Advisory 
Executive Council, Looking back upon that controversy, he 
would say that the most essential of all reforms was the adop- 
tion of the principle that no Indian was unfitted as such to 
fulfil the highest duties of citizenship and the highest respon- 
sibilities of .government He recalled in this connexion the 
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solema and sacred promise given by Queen Victoria that member- 
ship of any race within the Empire should not disqualifv anybody 
for the holding of office ^ ^ 

The admission of an Indian to the Secretary of State's Coun- 
cil was the most stiffly opposed of all the Morley-Minto re- 
forms, but it was now the one reform to which there was no 
opposition at all. It had been, on the contrary, extended and 
amplified. In this respect they had been thoroughly iustified by 
experience. ^ 

^he Heforms. 

Neither Lord Minto nor himself ever said that their reforms 
would put a stop to agitation, or that they would satisfy the 
political hunger of India. He was content, and he was sure 

Lord Minto would have been content, when he read that the 
feeling of the people of India was never so good as in 1914. 
Lord Hardinge also spoke of the vast political improvement 
that had taken place, and said it was entirely due to Lord 
Minto and himself. 

Correspondents had “asked him what he thought of the pro- 
posed reforms. He would be precipitate if he gave a bold 
•‘Aye” or “No'', or praise or dispraise, though it would not 
matter if he ^did. He had given a careful study to the report. 
“Copiousness, he remarked “makes every thing more respect- 
able to me j it is a literary habit”, but he was not goino" to 

pronounce on the clauses, or what might happen on the Com- 
mittee stage. He felt that he could not be mistaken in tra- 
cing the .lineaments of the parental physiognomy of 1909 in 
the progeny of 1918. He had been reproached for stating 
that he would not take pait in a reform of India that mi^ht 

lead to an Indian Parliament. He would like to know what 

was meant by a Parliament. He did not know whether the 
outcome of the proposals now before the country would amount 
to a Parliament, and what sort of a Parliament it would be 
Therefore, that might well be postponed. But no one could 
suppose for a moment that all the convulsion and passion 
sweeping over the world was going to pass India by. Nothing: 
could be more irrational than to imagine the people of India 
as saying that they were out of all this and wanted nothing 
There were great and powerful bodies of Indians of whom that 
was not in the least degree true. As to the immediate pro- 
posals, he had the privilege and advantage of being the col- 
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league of the Secretary of State for India, and while he felt 
that Mr, Montagu's orders were more likely to be, on the whole 
recommended than any other that could be imagined, he de- 
precated at this early stage in the discussion of the matter the kind 
of truculence of tone already adopted by some organs of opinion 
who treated this serious and important movement in connexion 
with India as if it were a mere passing difference in our 
own public and political life. We needed all the freedom 
from party passion that we could get to bring us safely through 
the difficult position in which we » were. He had the , highest 
admiration for the zealous counsels and active experience and 
influence which Mr. Montagu had brought to bear on the prob- 
lems of Indian government from the day that he entered the 
India Office, and no doubt he had continually cast the lead 
and taken his soundings before making his recommendations. 
Was it surprising that India should show herself alive and awake 
to all the events that were now passing in the world? 

Lord Macaulay once said : — ^'Do you think we can give the In- 
dians knowledge without awakening the^ ambition ? Do you 
think we can awaken their ambition without giving them some 
legitimate vent for it ?’' And then he said : — ‘‘It may be the 
public mind of India may expand under our system ’until it 
has outgrown our system" — that was to say, that, having be- 
come instructed in European knowledge, the Indians might in 
some future age demand European institutions. T'hat was a 
process, said he, which would have to be carefully watched. 
It would have to be faced, and those would be just and wise 
statesmen who did not shrink from letting the Imperial public 
realise all that might lie before them. It could not be met by 
dogmatic negatives ; there could have to be considerate treat- 
ment, whether in the form of Mr. Montagu's proposals or in any 

other form. 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH ON THE REFORMS, 

[The following appeared in the Daily Telegraph (Lond.) of 
Aug. last. As a sample of the Anti-Indian Reform campaign led 
by Lord Sydenham and the Indo-British Association the article 
quoted below will be read with interest In India ] 

If .it were not for our pre-occupation with the War, especially 
at so critical a time in its present course, we should be pro- 
bably paying more attention to some of those questions about 
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Indian reform which were raised by Lord Sydenham in the 
House of Lords a week ago. We confess to a certain uneasiness 
on the subject, because points of great importance, as it seems 
to us, are being taken as settled, and considerations which are 
very germane to the issue are being put aside and neglected. 
When the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme was placed before the 
House, it was settled that certain Committees should be appoint- 
ed in order to examine the details of the scheme, and the 
natural inference was that- their report would be submitted to 
the House before any further steps were taken. We have now 
before us the views taken by the non-official members of the 
Legislative Council and we will venture to say that such re- 
markable proposals are by no means of a kind that can be 
accepted without a great deal of anxious consideration. So far 
we can gather from the telegrams received from Simla, the 
Committee of non-official members of the Legislative Council, 
although approving in principle the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, 
allow themselves to make recommendations which are not so 
much of the nature of reforms as in their essence revolution- 
ary. Naturally, perhaps, they ask for the introduction of res- 
ponsible government into the Government of India, with a 
division^ of reserved and transferred subjects, the latter to be 
under the control of a Minister or Ministers with consequential 
budgetary powers. They then proceed to demand fiscal auto- 
nomy on the Dominions model, and it is suggested that the 
Viceroy’s powers should be limited to military and political 
matters, and also to those affecting the defence of India. We 
have mentioned only the relatively moderate proposals. There 
are others which go much farther. The Indian Executive 
Government is to be half European and half Indian ; the 
institution of a Privy Council — a very legitimate object of cri- 
ticism— is condemned : 50 per cent, of the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, it is suggested, should be recruited in India, while 25 
per cent of the commissioned officers of the Indian Army 
must also be Indians, These are the salient proposals ; but we 
may remark that those which were urged by dissentient members 
of the Committee, were, of course framed after the model of the 
resolutions passed by the Indian Congress at Bombay. If we were to 
say that what the Committee demands, or at all events, what some 
members of the Committee demand, is a complete up-to-date 
democracy of the Russian type, it would hardly be exaggerating the 
general tendency of this R^ort 
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Our objection, however, to this or any other scheme put forward 
does not depend so much on individual propositions as on the kind 
of assumption which underlies the whole procedure. In our 
opinion it is absolutely wrong that the India office should take for 
granted certain changes in India without any adequate discussion of 
the principles involved. The whole Indian scheme, with its mani- 
fest difficulties, and in some cases its absurdities, has never received 
any adec^uate discussion in Parliament, and the appointment of these 
Committees ought to have been surrounded with greater safeguards ; 
at all events they ought not to have been appointed in advance of 
any general agreement on the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme. So 
far as this country is concerned, we see no reason to presuppose 
that proposals of an exceedingly serious and far-reaching character 
must, as a matter of course, and without any hestitation, be approved. 
To some extent we are being kept in the dark on vital points on 
which it is absolutely necessary we should have the opportunity for 
clear g,nd unbiassed opinion. Take the case of the Report of the 
Rowlatt Committee. Lord Sydenham urged in the House of Lords 
that though this was a State paper of the greatest significance, we 
have not yet had the findings of the Committee in any complete 
form laid before us. It was essential” Lord Sydenham said, 
that Parliament and the public should not be left dependent on 
extracts from the Indian papers for information in this matter.” He 
made the very natural suggestion that there had been some reluct- 
ance in publishing these revelations, for the revelations themselves 
are extremely serious and important. Within recent years, as most 
of those who have been in India know, there has been in existence 
a far reaching revolutionary movement which, to make its menace 
the more sinister, is under secret control. Of course, the Germans, 
at the outbreak of the War did all they could to take a part in re- 
volutionary activity. There was definite attempt made to import 
arms into India, and a very grave and threatening plot in the Punjab 
was discovered happily just in time. As a matter of faC^, the story 
told by the Rowlatt Committee is that of a widely spread criminal 
conspiracy with ramifications existing all over the world, and the 
names of several prominent Indian politicians are mentioned whose 
speeches and writings were an open incentive to murder and assas- 
sination The defence made for the non-publication of this Report 
is not of a very convincing character. Lord Islington said that 
owing to a misunderstanding” copies of the Report had only 
been despatched as late as Oct. 9, and that to avoid any further 
delay the Secretary of State had given instructions that the Report 
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should be reprinted in this country and laid before Parliament in the 
course of a fortnight or three weeks. We agree with the Marquis 
of Crewe that what Lord Islington called a misunderstanding 
amounts to a really grave blunder. Here is information, equally 
valuable and serious which, from whatever cause, is kept back, 
although long ago it ought to have been made available for due con- 
sideration by the House. Nor must we forget that, in view of the 
drastic changes recommended by the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, 
every opportunity ought to be given for a full discussion, not only of 
the reasons which make this or a similar reform advisable 6r neces- 
sary, but also of the undoubted perils involved in a revolutionary 
movement, the existence of -which everyone acknowledges, but 
which it seems convenient for certain officials to ignore. 

LORD ISLINGTON ON INDIAN REFORMS. 

(Pall Mall Gazette) 

\The Rl Hon. Lord Islington^ G. C, M. (?., D.S,0. P,C. was 
ihe Und&r- Secretary of State for India last year?^ 

Those who are indulging in criticism of the proposed construc- 
tional changes for India think too much of conditions as they ought 
to be and too little of conditions as they are. The ideal must, of 
course, be kept in sight. But the difficulties that make it impossible 
to realise the ideal all at once must equally be kept in view. India 
has never had responsible Government, as we understand it, Indians 
have not yet become a unified people, though during the past gen- 
eration they have» made considerable progress in that direction. 
These circumstances make it necessary to go forward with great 
caution. It is far better to move forward slowly than to take a false 
step that might prejudice India's future. 

I maintain that the only fair way to measure the institutions 
that are projected is to compare them with those that exit at present 
in India. Can any one who has made such a comparison say that 
the Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms does not propose a 
definite break with the past t Can anyone who has made such a 
comparison deny that Indians are, for the first time, to have a mea- 
sure. of control over the official bureaucracy ? 

The exact extent to which such control can be handed over is, 
after all, a matter of detail. The main point is that the principle on 
w-hich Indian governance is based is to be revolutionised. Anyone 
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who has grasped that basic fact is sure to agree that we are about to 
initiate silent but fundamental changes in the methods of Indian 
administration. 

Time has moved forward. The schools, the colleges, and Uni- 
versities created by us in India have borne abundant fruit. The 
railways, telegraphs, telephone, posts, and other means of communi- 
cation introduced by us have helped to wipe out distance and to 
enable Indians to exchange views freely with one another. Foreign 
travel and education at our Universities and Inns of Court, and 
in other countries have enabled thousands of young Indians to 
obtain a nearer view of our institutions. We should be blind 
indeed if we did not recognise the potency of the impulses that 
we have set in motion, or if, recognising it, we refused to give 
them scope. 


The Proposed Arrangement. 

Officials, it must be remembered, will not remain masters of all 
the departments, as they are at present. On the contrary, they will 
occupy, in several departments, the position that parmanent officials 
occupy in this country, the real head of the departments being the 
political chief responsible to Indian electorates. 

This dual control is a mere transitory arrangement designed to 
help India to get over the stile The greater the political aptitude 
Indians show, the quicker this system will disappear. Therefore, 
the pace of progress will, in a large measure, be set by Indians 
themselves. 

We ought to take every possible care to ensure that the Indian 
Legislatures are truly representative of the Indian people, and are 
not merely composed of classes of superior intellectual power, irres- 
pective of vital interests in the country. I am extremely doubtful 
that our Western system of territorial electorates will, at present, 
realise this essential object in India. It is however, unwise to pass 
final judgment upon the subject, until the labours of the Committees 
shortly to be appointed to enquire into the franchise and other 
allied questions, have been completed. But I will add this one 
observation. The extent, both in regard to number and importance, 
to which subjects are to be transferred to Ministerial control in pro- 
vincial Legislatures should largely be determined by the extent to 
which an electoral system can be adopted, which will ensure a true 
representation of the people and interests in the Legislative Council 
of each province. 
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Lines of Advance. 

Many of the critics of the proposed constitutional reforms for 
India seem to forget that we are contemplating, not merely political 
changes, but also adminisStrative changes in India, Nvot only is 
the element of Responsible Government to be introduced into 
the major provinces of India, but these provinces are to be 
given increased financial and administrative power. 

I for one —and in this connection I am expressing only 
my own personal views— am convinced that without thorough" 
going administrative reform the Indian problem will remain 
unsolved. As I pointed out last year in the course of the 
Mesopotamian debate in the House of Lords, and later in 
the course of an address that I delivered at Oxford, the present 
centralised system accumulates into its own hands the daily expand- 
ing activities and ambitions of that vast continent, 1,098,074 square 
miles in area, and with a population of over 244,000,1^00 persons, 
and as this goes on, the Governor General finds himself becoming 
more and more the mouthpiece of groups of highly centralised de- 
partments out of touch with provincial sentiment. We must reverse 
this system and give at least the major provinces freedom to manage 
their affairs without being perpetually subjected to control by the 
central authority which often causes undue delay. 

Administrative Freedom. 

In my view the provinces must be given freedom in administra- 
tive as well as in financial matters, because you cannot have one 
without the other. It must, however, be not a mere paper freedom, 
but an actual, real freedom. It must be remembered, of course, that 
so long as a part of the provincial administration continues to be 
autocratically controlled, and therefore not responsible to Indian 
electorates, it is imperative to exercise a measure of check from 
above. Such control legitimately belongs to Parliament, and should 
be exercised through its agent, the Secretary of state for India, 

During the six decades that have elapsed since the Act of 1858 
was passed, the Secretary of State, who by the Act was furnished 
with complete power over Indian affairs, has in a large measure, 
delegated his authority to the Central Government in India. 
The provincial Goverments are not sufficiently ihasters in their 
own house and are obliged to look to the Government of 
India for sanction before they can carry out work of purely local 
concern, often of a character that requires promptitude in action. 
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I am of opinion myself that in many matters of provincial administra- 
tion a great deal more elasticity in control over provincial Govern- 
ments should be established, and I believe this can be effected with 
greater success by the Secretary of State in Council re-assuming the 
powers granted him by the Act of 1858, and deciding afresh what 
matters can properly be left to the discretion of provincial Govern- 
ments, those that can with greater convenience and efficiency be 
delegated by him to the Government of India, and those which he 
will reserve in his own hands. I believe thatit is by pursuing a course 
in this direction that provincial governments can best be given that 
amount of freedom of action which it is desirable in the interests of 
their pvovinces that they should' enjoy. In the above suggestion 
I am assuming that a select Committee of both Houses of Parliament, 
containing a strong element with experience of Indian affairs, is 
appointed on lines recommended in Setion 295 of the Report and 
that certain changes are made in the India Office and in the consti- 
tution of the India Council. 

Trade and Industry. 

I believe, for instance, that the Secretary of State in Council 
would prove a more effective confirming authority than the Govern- 
ment of India in regard to matters pertaining to the development 
of , trade and industry in India, which should become one of the 
most prominent features in Indian progress of the immediate future. 
Living and moving, as he does, in the financial centre of the world, 
he can easily place himself in communication with those concerned 
in finance and trade who will be in a position to afford him expert 
advice. Thus India would have everything to gain and nothing to 
lose through the abolition of the indirect method. 

If the provinces are given a substantial increase of freedom' of 
action, as I sincerely trust will be the case, the Provincial Governor 
of the future will have placed upon his shoulders many new and 
delicate duties. It is said by some that under the Reform Scheme 
the position of a Governor will become intolerable, and it will be 
difficult to secure any one to undertake the work. I cannot bring 
myself to believe that this will be the case. Men will have to be 
chosen of considerable experience, possessing tact and high quality 
in public affairs. The history of the British Empire presents a 
glowing record' of public men who have left these shores and have 
filled with distinction and credit positions where they have had to 
discharge tasks no' less onerous or difficult than those that will con- 
front a Governor of an Indian province in the future. I have 
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little fear myself that, when the time comes, men will be found as 
hitherto, to meet the occasion, ’ 


THE SPECTATOR ON INDIA.N BEPOMS, 

letters were addressed to the Spectator, 
one by Mr. Lionel Curtis, and the other by Mr. C. Roberts M P. 
strongly objecting to the low and denunciatory language used by 
that paper in its comments on the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. We 
refrain from quoting the comments as they are full of the grossest 
abuse of Imrans and the foulest attacks on all who sympathise 
with India. That paper, it requires only to be said, has outdone the 
the Indio-British association in its atiack on Indian Reforms, and 
Its knowledge of Indians and Indian affairs appears to be only 
equalled by the level of its own language.] ^ 


Sir, 


Letter of Lionel Curtis 


’ - statement appears in your article on the 

Montagu-Chelmsford Report : “ Now the gossips tell us that the 
Indian Report vyas thought and written by Curtis, camouflaged by 
Montagu, and signed by Chelmsford.” When gossip is idle it ought 
to be stopped, and I must therefore say that I left India in February 
before the Report was written. I had said everything I had to say 

of India on Responsible Gover7iment. 
published in the previous December. This, like many other papers 
printed at the time, was before the Viceroy and Secretary of State. 
Both documents are in front of you, and you can judge for vourself 
how much or how little my arguments influenced their recom'menda- 
ton -Dut really the point is not worth the while either of yourself 

OT of your readers at a time like this. What matters is simply how far 
those recommendations are sound or otherwise. 

gossins’ I°'ranno/ f*” foj'ced to take up my pen to contradict the 
gossips, I cannot lay it down without recording my protest against 
certain reference in this article to ^‘Ihe political seclilft 

Travi ^ submit to your better judgment. Sir, that 

sP'’‘”S^-uailed, velvet-pawed, green-eyed 
is a string of abuse not to b; Reused by 
the fact that it IS given as a quotation from Burke. You cannot 

Sh ^thev‘^wi'11 .inflicting, nor yet the feelings to 

which they will give rise, when in the same paragraph you compare 
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Bpahmins to iaekals, and the whole people of India to “a pack 
of animals outside in the dark waiting to be fed We have enemies 
who are labouring constantly to sow hatred between Indians and 
ourselves. 'I'he writer of this article can know but little of modern 
India, or in using such language he would have hesitated to place a 
weapon so dangerous in their hands. A few days after the outgoing 
mails reach Bombav these words will be spreading broadcast through- 
out the vernacular Press, producing a flame of resentment in the 
minds of a deeply sensitive people. They will be printed and re- 
printed months hence, as coming from a paper hitherto recognised 
as the soberest organ of English opinion, and will cause the gravest 
embarrassment to those who represent us in India. 

The class you are attacking has included men like the late 
Mr, Gokhale, Sir Sunder Lai, and hosts of others whom Englishmen 
have valued not only as friends but as loyal and enlightened sup- 
porters of the British rule. What excuse can be made for denouncing 
the whole class to which such men belong without exception or 
qualification.? Your article will do definite mischief, not merely to 
your own cause, but to the whole position of England in India. I 
have never yet seen a situation which was helped by vvounding 
people’s feelings, still less those of a whole class and a whole people. 
As Lord Morley once said, “ India is a country where bad manners 
are a crime, and in handling this grave crisis , in Indian affairs, 
writers will do well to realise that all classes there are entitled to the 
same courtesy as those at, home. I cannot picture you applying the 
language you have used of the Political Brahmanas and the people 
of india to the Erich Bishops or the people of Ireland. What public 
end do you think is served by such words .? 

I hold no brief for the Brahmana caste. But every thinking 
man who knows India and the Indian Press must hold a brief for 
the cause of temperance in public discussion. Our first duty in 
helping India towards responsible Government is to teach that 
habit Precept is useless. Our only means are forbearance and 
example, and for the Spectator^ of all papers, to open this discussion 
in a vein like this is nothing short of a public calamity. Every 
Englishman who has Indian friends will read your article with a 
feeling of shame. The best \ye can do now is to treat public dis- 
courtesy with the vigorous rebuke it deserves, and as my name is 
brought into the article, I must register my protest forthwith. But 
nothing can now mend the mischief it will do ...I am, Sir, &c., 

L. Curtis. 


38 CHARLES ROBERTS [Sep. 

Letter of Charles Roberts, M. P. 

Sir, 

Your vehement denunciation of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
proposals for Indian reform impels me to ask space for some reply. 

Clearly your attack is levelled not merely against these proposals 
but also against the Cabinet's declaration of August last. That 
declaration, anyhow, was not in favour *^of two generations at the 
very least" of the principles of Wellesley and Cornwallis. It did 
not merely contemplate self-governing institutions “a very long 
way off." The goal of Indian policy was stated to be ‘‘the gradual 
development or self-governing institutions with a view to ihe progress- 
sive realisation of responsible government." Doubtless progress was 
to be by stages, but ‘‘the Cabinet had decided that substantial steps 
were to be taken in this direction as soon as possible." That utter- 
ance has been quoted and requoted all over India. It came from 
a Coalition Government representing all parties, and not a ripple 
of dissent from it has been seen in Parliament during the last eleven 
months. It is not only a question of the personal recommendation of 
Mr. Montagu, though no Secretary of State has ever before 
had such opportunities of forming a judgment. The policy has 
been countersigned by the Viceroy, supported whole heartedly by 
the colleagues who accompanied Mr. Montagu to India, and 
accepted by the Viceroy’s Council and by the Council of India. 
I do not argue that you are personally bound in any way by the 
Cabinet’s declaration, but it has profoundly affected the situation. 
The doctrine of paternal Government by the Trustee is definitely 
Tsbandoned. The time has come to take the quandom minor into 
partnership within a sphere limited at first but admitting of expansion. 
I would submit that the first step in your alternative policy for In- 
dia can only be the dismissal from office of the Cabinet as a 
whole. 

You think that the offer of self-government to India is prompted 
by ‘'timidity" and a “mixed condition of pity and terror." lam 
surprised at the impression which the Report seems to have' made 
on you in this respect. I can but honestly state the effect on my 
own mind of visits to Delhi and Lucknow. They left me with a 
vivid impression of the immensely increassed strength of modern 
Governments for the maintenance of law and order, and for the 
control of vast tracts of territory. ' Starting from that consciousness 
of increased strength, we can, in my view, with far less risk than 
there might have been in the past, proceed to a devolution of self 
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governing powers, in the value of which we honestly believe. You 
warn us against the chance of a swift descent into anarchy. 
That may happen if a Government is as criminally weak as that 
of the Tsar. But where does the Montagu Report fail to provide 
for the due discharge of Imperial responsibilities or ior the main- 
tenance (jf law and order ? 

On one page you suggest that the Report proposes to “sacrifice 
the dumb millions of India to a single caste, literally to a minority 
of a tiny minority.” On the next page, in sketching the constitu- 
tion of your experimental Indian Republic, you feel that “as wide 
a suffrage as possible” might prove a safeguard against “the domin- 
ance of a single caste or clique.” The provincial Legislative 
Councils under the Montagu Chelmsford scheme are to be based 
on as wide and direct a franchise as possible. They have the 
safeguards of “reserved” services and ihe Governor's veto Why 
is it certain that they must sacrifice the dumb, but at least partially 
enfranohised, millions to a tiny fractional minority ? 

Your alternative experimental Indian Republic (“subject to the 
guidance of a political officer”, as in a Native State) would, I think, 
prove either a sham or a probable failure. The Republic under d 
new Lord Cromer would probably have very little of the genuine 
Republic about it. If the political officer was indeed nothing but a 
friendly onlooker, then I would submit that the breakdowns in 
self-governing institutions, whether in old Revolutionary France or 
in Bolshevik Russia, come from plunging untrained into self-govern- 
ment without providing time for the gradual growth of the unwritten 
customs, conventions, and understandings on which successful free 
institutions rest. That is the justification for the policy of progres- 
sive stages on which the Cabinet's declaration and the Report are 
based. If unexpectedly the Republic, in spite of an abrupt start 
without preliminary training, succeeded, how on your principles could 
you refuse all India the chance of setting up similiar institutions 
without first learning the practical business of self-government ? As 
far as foresight can go,that would indeed involve a deliberate plunge 
into Bolshevism. 

I cannot refrain from a final remark that scathing invective and 
contemptuous denunciation break no bones in England, though it 
seems hardly the best atmosphere in which a great problem should 
be discussed. But your words will be read in India. You are 
expecting Indians to accept a doctrine hard enough for them. India 
can produce apparently men like, let us say, the late Mr. Gokhale, 
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who, as far as one could judge, was as fitted to work free 
as the average British Cabinet Minster. Indians have th 
Japan before their eyes. But after the Cabinet’s declaration 
them to write themselves down as lit only for another fifi 
the principles of Cornwallis and Wellesley, and as unabh 
‘‘for at the very least two generations” even some appro 
institutions which exist every where throughout Europe a 
and which all Eastern countries are now trying to ol 
passion in dicussion breeds passion in return. Is it in tl 
of the Empire to provoke an answering storm of veheine 
tion of a position which is insulting to themselves ? Fori 
saying that those who have admired the Spectator's gravil 
in the past are puzzled to account for a strange lapse fror 
and dispassionate self. — I am, Sir, &c., 

Charles ] 


THE WESTMIISTISTEB GrAZETTE ON 
INDIAN REFORMS. 

[ H. H. The Aga Khan’s book ''India in Transit 
came out early last year 1917 sets forth His Highness 
Indian Reforms. It enjoj^ed for some time an immense 
and perhaps simplified Mr. Montagu’s task by prej 
minds of English men for the acceptance of some Refot 
were growingly becoming inevitable and impearative. 
this work that the following comment of the Gazette is ba> 
The importance of the Aga Khan’s book is not 
chiefly in the scheme of reform which it advocates 
believe that to be generally on sound lines, but still ind 
account that it gives of the situation in India. It has hith 
one of the principal arguments of the opponents of reform 
that if we yielded to the ‘^agitators” we should be cone 
small and unrepresentative class at the cost of alienatino- 1 
more powerful landowners, aristocracy, and ruling Pri 
were the main support of British rule in India We 
putting in power a handful of lawyers, journalists, *and i 
Babus, who have no hold over the masses of the peasants, g 
not be tolerated ^or a moment by the real Indian aristocrat 
protection were removed. There has for many years 
seaous reason for questioning this hypothesis, and, if' 
relieve the Aga Khan, it has lost all validity in these ti! 
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picture that he paints for us is that all landowners, gentry, and 
ruling Princes, as well as politicians and Congressmen, are becoming 
united in a demand for some kind of responsible government. A 
right estimate i>t this movement, which is one of the principal features 
of Indian life since the war began, is so important that we will quote 
at some length what the Aga Khan has to say about it. 

Increasingly, of late years, some of the best-known Princes 
have been cherishing the ideal of a Constitutional and Parlia- 
mentary basis for their administrations. There can be no doubt 
that a liberal policy in British India will soon be followed in 
many of the States by widening applications of the princihal of 
co-operation between the rulers and the ruled. It is most grati- 
fying to Indian patriots to note the sympathy which the Prfnces 
and^ Nobles have shown with the aspirations of the people of 
British India towards selfgovernment. After all, these rulers, unlike 
the small dynasties of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in 
Italy, are children of the soil, and have a natural sympathy and 
fellow feeling with their countrymen. 

I here could be no better or more convincing presentation of 
these aspirations of India, in' brief compass, than that given by 
the Maharaja of Bikanir, in his historic pronouncement at the 
luncheon of the Empire Parliamentary Association to the Indian 
delegates to the Imperial War Conference, at the House of Com- 
mons, on April 24 th 19^7* Those of us who personally know 
the ruling princes of to-day— so active, hard-working, patriotic, 
and devoted to the welfare of their people usually ; so free from all 
“side,” and, in a word, so different from the legendary Maharaja 
of the imaginative writers of the past— have no reason to doubt 
that this eloquent plea voiced not only the views of the educated 
people^ of India but also those of the average Ruling chiefs. In 
fact His Highness of Bikanir spoke on similar lines to his brother 
Princes when they entertained him to a dinner in Bombay on the 
eve of his departure for the Imperial War Conference. It may 
also be noted that the Maharaja of Alwar^s speech was full of 
democratic enthusiasm which have made a considerable impression 
in India within the last two or three years. 

We can ha:rdly emphasise too strongly the importance of this 
passage. The Aga Khan does not exaggerate when he describes 
the Maharaja of Bikanir’s speeches as historic. They were a 
warning to the official world that the old India could no longer 
be relied upon to back the opposition to the new ; and before 
many months had elapsed it became evident that the Maharaja 
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had spoken not for himself alone but for a large number of the ^ 
ruling Princes and leading men both in the Protected States and I 
in India proper. From this moment it became clear that the | 
Indian movement was on a much broader base than its opponents ? 
had supposed, and that it had in it the genuine elements of a rational I 
demand. [ 

For the next step forward the Aga Khan’s watchword is 
decentralisation. He would have India regrouped into large 
Presidencies, to the Governorships of which he would make the [ 

Indian Princes eligible, give them elective assemblies with a variety j 

of franchise qualification but follow the German rather than the . J 
British model by making the Governor and the executive inde- ^ 

pendent of the Assembly, except that the latter might remove an i 

unsuitable head of a Department by a three-fourths majority. ; 

For each Province he would have a Senate or Second Chamber, ! 

partly nominated and partly appointed by important bodies or | 

interests. .He would have the functions of the Imperial and j 

Provincial Governments carefully delimited, leaving to the Central ; 

Government everything that could be called all-Indian. In fact, 
his constitution would be* a Federal one. The Viceroy would 
have his Cabinet, and beside a Senate nominated by the 
Provinces and the Protected States, again on the model of the 
German Bundesrath. 

The Aga Khan would give large scope to Indians in legislation, ! 
but take large guarantees against rash radicalism. He would 
make the executives independent of the elective assemblies and | 

leave the Viceroy and his Cabinet in firm control of army and i 

navy, foreign policy, fiscal affairs, and everything that concerned I 

all-India, with the nominated Senate as his legislative organ. He \ 

would like the Viceroy to be a member of the Royal Family, and i 

he would keep him bound to and even extend the reference of policy* \ 
to Whitehall, though there would necessarily be some modifications 
in the method. 

There are two aspects of the Indian question which need 
constantly to be borne in mind in these times. One is the internal i 

and domestic problem of India ; the other is the immense im- | 

portance of India in Imperial and foreign policy. Upon the | 
first of these aspects the Aga Khan has one very subtle and- 
interesting remark to make. He quotes the dictum of the late 
Lord Cromer that a Government like that of Britain in India, i.e. 
a Government without popular sanction “could not maintain itself 
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except by light taxation,” and he points out that this though true 
sets a limit io development. “Bureaucratic Government, even when 
well inteiitioned and paternal, is conscious of some lack of moral 
right to call for those sacrifice.^ from the people that will raise 
their conditions in the cultural and sociological field pari passu 
with or in advance of the economic.' Elementary education, for 
example, is a crying need of India but the Government as at present 
constituted dare not face the taxation that would be necessary to 
make it general or universal. And so with a dozen other depart- 
ments in which a liberal expenditure would be for the advantage 
of the country. The bureaucratic Government may pride itself 
on the lightness of its taxation and yet by that very fact convict 
itself as necessarily and inevitably unprogressive. 

On the other aspect of the question, the foreign and Imperial, 
the Aga Khan writes with knowledge and good sense. The chap- 
ter entitled “Germany’s Asiatic Ambitions” shows him to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the motives of European policy and 
though as a Mohammedan he has natural regrets at the course 
of events which estranged us from the Turks, he sees our 'point of 
view and concedes that in all the circumstances we were obliged 
to act as we did. But he insists that at the end of the war 
the right and perhaps the only counter to German Asiatic, 

designs will be a loyal and contented India visibly typifying 
the free principles of the British Empire against German 

absolutism. The importance of India in Central Asiatic 
policy is too often forgotten and the Aga Khan does well 
to remind us of it. We believe with him that a loyal and contented 
India is the key to the position, and that if we rise to the occasion 
and are prepared with a generous and imaginative policy 

we shall reap our reward. The danger is not in going forward 
but in delays and evasions which may lead the Indian people to . 
suppose that we attach no serious meaning to our promises 
and give the agitators ground or pretext for extreme course. 

THE AQA KHAN'S SCHEME- 

following is a hare outline of the Scheme of Reforms proposed 
hy H. H. The Aga khan in his book ‘Tndia in Transition”^ 

The scheme of Reforms proposed is based on a Federal idea 
embracing the Native Principalities as well as the Provinces. 

As India is too vast and diversified for ’a successful unilateral 
. form of free Government, the Provinces should be autonomous in 
. which official executive responsibility would be vested in a Gover- 
nor as directly representing the ‘Sovereign. The most striking pro- 
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posal is that the Governorships should now be open to Indians, 
confining the choice lor some years hence to Ruling Princes, Bikanir 
for instance, who would leave their own territory for five years for 
this greater field. Officially, as Governors, they should be free from 
their states for their tenure of office. Later on other Indians would 
qualify for the Governorships. The Aga Khan recommends 
the adoption of the American principle of freedom of the executive 
from legislative control so far as tenure of office is concerned. 

Provincial legislatures should be greatly enlarged ; Bombay, for 
example, having 180 to 220 members in order to have a represen- 
tative of every district, community and substantial interest. There ' 
should be a Senate or Upper House and the power of both Houses 
over the legislature and finance should be subject only to the veto j 
of the Governor, and the Legislature might possess the right of re- f 
moving by a three-fourths majority an unsuitable or incompetent | 
Departmental head. Another striking proposal, but by no means 1 
new, is that the Viceroy should be a member of the Royal family of 
England, the son or brother of the King-Emperor, as this will secure 
a reality in the loyalty of the people through ai personal allegiance 
to the Ruling family to which the oriental mind is specially sus- 
ceptible. There will be n Prime Minister presiding over a Cabinet, 
chosing his colleagues under the Viceroy’s guidance as he thought best. | 
After due establishment of a federal constitution, and once j 
internal federation was complete, it would sooner or later attract I 
Persia, Afghanistan and all principalities from Africa and similar j 
countries into a freewill membership of a great South Asiatic federa- | 
tion of which Delhi would be the centre. | 

The need for building up a national army and a real Indian navy | 
is emphasised after a survey of foreign relations as affected by Ger- j 
many’s Asiatic ambitions and the Pan-Turanian movement. The Aga | 
Khan insists that a certain way of securing progressive civilisation, i 
order, method and discipline to India lies in the creation of trusted | 
local authorities natural to the soil and placing side by side with j 
them, the best British and Indian officials available, to carry out j 
measures from universal education to military service and political'! 
enfranchisement which have been instrumental in the evolution of all i 
great nations. ! 

There must necessarily be a final break with a Government! 
deriving its authority wholly from outside and the commencement 
must be made from the lowest to the highest of the full co-operation| 

€>f the people. These are means by which India will become a| 
renetved, self-relying and sincerely loyal partner in a united Empire, j 
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India in the Australian Senate. 

[Senator Reid delivered the following speech in the Australian 
Senate in which a strong: case was made out for • granting Home 
Rule to India. The “ Yellow perir which haunts the White men 
of America and of the Far East was perhaps in the mind of some 
Senators who spoke of Japan and her designs in the Pacific. 

As a safeguard Mr. Reid and others with him put forth the 
plea of knitting together the parts of the British Empire in still 
closer bonds by giving equal status to all, including India. In this 
connection his argument “Free India and she will give millions to 
fight and die for you’’, will be read with interest in India, for it is 
precisely this plea which was put forth by Sfr Subramaniam, the 
President of the Home rule League, India, in his letter to President 
Wilson.] 

Several speakers have referred in warning tones to the Eastern 
menace, and some honourable senators spoke of Japan in anything 
but respectful language. Even one honorable senator on this side 
of the chamber said that the bazaars of the East were fiilled with 
whispers about this large, desirable and unpopulated country of 
Australia, and he warned us that if something were not done to 
increase our population the consequence might be serious. I have 
never been one of those \yho feared the Asiatic bogey. Australia 
has every reason to be proud of and gratified with the honourable 
way in which Japan has during this War kept her compact with 
the Mother Country. If Japan had broken her treaty with Great 
Britain as the Germans broke the treaty regarding the neutrality of 
Belgium, Australia would have been at her mercy. I think we 
ought to recognise Japan’s strict observance of her treaty obligations. 
I take the view that the safety of Australia lies in its being an 
integral part of the Empire. 

Empire’s Mission to the people of the Bast. 

I regard the Empire as having a mission, not only to the people 
of Australia, but also to the people of the East, and from my point 
of view. by becoming a live. part in the Empire and doing our best 
in this War, we shall be assuring our own safety and future against 
Japan or any other menace that may arise in the East. If Britain 
in her wisdom wilj recognise the grievances of India, there will 
be no danger to Australia in future, because India is a part 
vpf the Empire that cappot do. without. . De^pife: all the mistakes 
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that have beeo made, British rule has been for India's benefit. 
There are 317,000,000 Indian subjects of the British Empire and at 
the present time their leaders are asking in very earnest tones for 
Self-Government. 


Self-Government to India. 

As the Empire is desirous of establishing Self-Government in all 
small countries I trust that those who meet at the Impenal 
Conference table will see that India receives her share of self- 
Government and the right to work out her own salvation as part 
of the Empire. If that privilege is granted to her and she enters 
into the councils of the Empire, there will be no menace to 
Australia from the East because India is strong enough to dominate 
Asia. Of course, some will say that Australia does not wish to be 
holden to be a coloured race for its independence but India is as 
much an integral part of the Empire as is Australia, and if the 
Empire is to grow we must, as Britishers, have regard to the future 
solidarity of the Empire, because it stands for peace, progress, 
liberty, and Self-Government among its own people in a way that no 
other nation or race has done. We stand before the world as an I 
example of those who have been able to settle Colonies and create 
Self-Governments. The Commonwealth is one of the examples to 
the world. In this chamber, we have heard a great deal about the 
liberty of Australians, and so forth. Where did we get it ? 
have inherited it from those who built the Old Country. It is not 
particularly a part of the soil of Australia ; it is in the blood of the 
British race. It was brought here by those who came here. Our 
Constitution is the result of what Britain has built up in the past, ) 
and we can keep it only because we belong to the race and to the 
. British Empire. 

India wiU Supply Millions. j 

We are all anxious to see the War brought to an end. We do j 
not know when it is going to end but if the Secretary for India 
in the Home Govermnent would see his way to granting India 
Self-Government, there would be no need for the Empire to fe^r 
Germany^ or any Allies Which it might get in Europe because 
India could supply millions of men if they were required,. No 
conscription Would be necessary; the men would be supplied 
willingly so long as India wai recognised as an integral part of the 
Empire. This is a thought that has been in my mind all through 
‘the War, though I have never mentipned it before in this chamber. 
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I am a strong conscriptionist. I hold that in a democratic 
country like this, where we all have an equal voice in the making 
of laws and equal liberties, all would be able and willing to fight for 
liberties to the last man and to the last shilling. But that policy 
is not being carried out, though the Empire is in very straitened 
circumstances owing to the submarine menace and the lack of man 
power. As Britain is producing all the munitions for the Empire, 
she may require outside help. Notwithstanding the part thal: 
America may play, I feel that the British Empire with all its miglht 
and strength is the one Power that will work for the future 
settlement of disputes and the maintenance of peace. But it can 
only be done by welding all parts of the Empire. Let India be 
brought in as an equal with the rest of us. From the point of view 
of winning the war in which all our liberties are at stake, if India 
could come to the rescue, it could supply millions of men, some of 
them the best soldiers we could ever have. It must not be forgotten 
that the vast majority of the inhabitants of India belong to the 
Aryan race, as we do. Thousands of them hare skins just as white 
as ours. We are merely a branch of the old Aryan family that went 
to Europe thousands of years ago. 

House of Lords will have to give Home Rule to India. 

Senator Manghan. — Does the honorable senator think that 
the British House of Lords will give Hopie Rule to India ? 

Senator Reid. — They will have to give it ; and if it came 
along now the people of India would rally to the Empire and its 
Allies, and help to smash Germany for all time. If there is any 
way of getting Mr. Hughes to the Imperial Council, I trust that 
he will recognise that India is an indispensable part of the Empire. 
This Senate has passed resolutions.that other countries should have 
Self-Government and Home Rule. It would probably be wise for 
us to resolve that India as a part of the Empire should be given 
self-government to work out her own salvation. When the war 
is over, the British Empire will have a strong part to play in main- 
taining peace, in bringing about liberty and progress and in 
establishing Governments where they should be established, allow- 
ing each race to work out its own salvation. The British Empire 
is the only Power that can do this, and for that reason, wc should 
do our best to weld it together for the sake of the future peace 
of the world. 
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I am a strong conscriptionist I hold that in a democratic 
country like this, where we all have an equal voice in the making 
of laws and equal liberties, all would be able and willing to fight for 
liberties to the last man and to the last shilling. But that policy 
is not being carried out, though the Empire is in very straitened 
circumstances owing to the submarine menace and the lack of man 
power. As Britain is producing all the munitions for the Empire, 
she may require outside help. Notwithstanding the part that 
America may play, I feel that the British Empire with all its migjht 
and strength is the one Power that will work for the future 
settlement of disputes and the maintenance of peace. But it can 
only be done by welding all parts of the Empire. Let India be 
brought in as an equal with the rest of us. From the point of view 
of winning the war in which all our liberties are at stake, if India 
could come to the rescue, it could supply millions of men, some of 
them the best soldiers we could ever have. It must not be forgotten 
that the vast majority of the inhabitants of India belong to the 
Aryan race, as we do. Thousands of them have skins just as white 
as ours. We are merely a branch of the old Aryan family that went 
to Europe thousands of years ago. 

House of Lords will have to give Home Buie to India. 

Senator Manghan. — Does the honorable senator think that 
the Briti.sh House of Lords will give Hope Rule to India ? 

Senator Reid. — They will have to give it ; and if it came 
along now the people of India would rally to the Empire and its 
Allies, and help to smash Germany for all time. If there is any 
way of getting Mr. Hughes to the Imperial Council, I trust that 
he will recognise that India is an indispensable part of the Empire. 
This Senate has passed resolutions.that other countries should have 
Self-Government and Home Rule. It would probably be wise for 
us to resolve that India as apart of the Empire should be given 
self-government to work out her own salvation. When the war 
is over, the British Empire will have a strong part to play in main- 
taining peace, in bringing about liberty and progress and in 
establishing Governments where they should be established, allow- 
ing each race to work out its own salvation. The British Empire 
is the only Power that can do this, and for that reason, wc should 
do our best to weld it together for the sake of the future peace 
of the world. 
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the “MANCHESTER GUARDIAN” ON THE 
HOME RULE MOVEMENT IN INDIA. 

The Home Rule movement in India is a branch from the main 
stream of emancipatory feeling that is running throughout the old 
world. In little over a year it has become more powerful than any 
other movement that has been seen in India. It has made a clean 
sweep of educated India. It is hard to find an Indian youth of the 
educated classes that is not on fire with the hope it inspires. Already 
it has its branches in every province in India, and Home Rule 
reading-rooms and bookshops in all the larger towns. All the 
leading cities have several daily papers full of its propaganda ; 
Madras has three or four, and new papers seem to rise every day. 
It has captured the Congress at a single blow, brushed aside the 
Moderates, and elected its leader, Mrs. Besant, president. It has 
captured newspapers owned by Moderates and dismissed directors 
unwilling to allow its propaganda in their columns. 

The Moderates, men who have been the leaders of Indian reform 
for a generation, are as much at a loss in the face of this new move- 
ment as the Government. It is not only much stronger thp any 
former movement. It is different in character. Reform has hitherto 
been an intellectual movement in India. Home Rule is for the 
most part emotional. The older movement rested on the strength 
of its case. The Home Rule movement rests on the strength of its 
following. The older movement was led by men like Gokhale, 
Mehta, Nairoji. The new is led by Tilak and Mrs. Besant. 
Congress was a purely deliberative body •, the Home Rule league 
is purely propagandist. Its methods are Western. In each town a 
•room or a shop is hired and a supply of Home Rule literature in the 
vernacular is kept. In the Chandni Chowk at Delhi, where all the 
races of India— Jats, Punjabis, Sikhs, Pathans, Bengalis— jostle one 
another in the crowded bazar, it is startling to coine on a sign 
‘Home Rule Reading room and Bookshop.” The sign is bold and 
the letters are hard and staring. The fact, top, is hard and staring. 
The local committee, mostly young men of the educated classes, 
meet every Sunday to arrange meetings in the neighbouring 
villages during the week, which they address in turn. Propaganda 
of this kind, familiar enough in England, has been unknown in India 
■hitherto. The ' League has plenty of funds, it has many wealthy 
patrons and the young men give their time and labour to the cause 
without stint. - • - 
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Anglo-Indians speak of educated Indians as a “microscopic 
minority,” but their intellectual output is immense. Every day 
brings forth a new pamphlet. Several different series have already 
appeared — the Home Rule series, the New India series, the Servants 
of India series, and others. -For the most part they are well and 
temperately written, and make very effective use of the various 
declarations of our statesmen in favour of self-government. The 
manifesto that was presented to Mr. Montagu by the Home^ Rule 
League quoted Mr. Lloyd George : “The leading principle is that 
the wishes of inhabitants must be the suprerhe consideration in the 
settlement ; in other words, the formula adopted by the^ Allies with 
regard to the disputed territories in Europe is to be applied equally 
in the tropical countries.” President Wilson’s speeches and addresses 
are reprinted. Every speech made in England, every declaration 
of our aims, every volume of Hansard, every book of politics, is 
watched and searched by the army of Home Rule workers for 
propaganda. Nothing escapes them, and being full of enthusiasm, 
their industry knows no limits. For the first time in her history 
Indian’s millions are beginning to get a political education. 

Repression would do more. 

At the same time there is no idea of breaking the British 
connection. One hears little or nothing in India of an “Indian 
Republic.” Separation is out of the question. Indians regard 
the two countries as thrown together by Providence like man and 
wife, for better or for worse. An Indian reformer grows very angry 
if you suggest to him that too brisk a propaganda might end , in 
more Home Rule than Indians would like. India does not brood 
over past wrongs as Ireland does. The splendour of British ideals 
in India as laid down in the Proclamation of 1858 appeals strongly' 
to the imagination of young India. As to the future, the young 
Indian’s optimism has a note of confidence that is startling. “We 
do not ask the British to grant us Home Rule,” said one of the 
League ofhcials to the writer. “We ask God to grant it ; we ask 
Him to hear our prayer if it be His will.” “For myself, I am by 
no means sure,” he added, “that five years of repression- would not 
do more for us than Mr. Montagu’s substantial measure of reform.” 

It is claimed by the League arid denied by its opponents that 
the movement is a genuine Nationalist movement of the nineteenth- 
century type. The point of the claim is that if it is a genuine 
Nationalist movement it is a big thing and must command respect. 
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But there are few, points of resemblance between this movement of 
an intelligentsia agitating fora place within their ruler’s domain and 
the Nationalist uprisings of last century in Europe. Their ideals are 
Nationalist, and they speak a common tongue— English -but there 
the resemblance ends. The Indian movement belongs to an era of 
Nationalism. It seeks liberty, but liberty within the group. It is a 
demand not for the overthrow of a conqueror but for admission to 
his household. 

Sources of Inspiration. 

To understand what is happening in India it is necessary to try 
to realise the atmosphere in which young India lives and the rever- 
berations thereof caused our declarations about freedom in Europe. 
From one point of view years of experience in India are a hindrance 
to such an understanding. It is rot India that is our problem at 
the moment, but the heart and mind of young Indians whom we 
have educated. The youngraen see India freshly as a new-comer 
sees it, and to a new-comer the fact that stands out in India, like 
K-inchen junga at dawn, as definite as the Taj in the nioonlight, is 
that in his own country the Indian is a subject and inferior people. 
Nothing that one has read about India prepares one for the solidity 
of that fact. To the European in India this startling discovery has 
become commonplace, one of the ideas associated with India, like 
the Indian sun. Even to Indians of the older generation it has 
become commonplace, too, and that has cost the Moderate his 
leadership. But the young men feel it most acutely ever new. 

In India daily intercourse between the races is not governed by 
the policy of the Government of India Act of 18331 or the Queen s 
Proclamation of 1858. There is no attempt in everyday life to 
give practical expression to the declaration of equality among the 
subjects of his Majesty. Wherever Europeans and Indians meet, 
whether in the street, or the train, or the steamboat, the relation 
between them is the simple one of ruler and ruled. Intercourse 
between the races is carried on alw'ays with this in mind. The 
prestige of the ruling race must be maintained. It is astonishing 
with what skill and address this immense structure is maintained, 
particularly by young men of good family. One is almost moved 
to regret the various democratic upheavals that have deprived these 
young Olympians of the opportunity to exercise their great talents 
at home. Even Indian Nationalists like and admire them. But 
Europeans in India are not all men of the highest breeding, and 
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the doctrine of the prestige of the Raj in less exalted quarters is 
allowed a more natural expression and evokes a more natural 
response. 


How long ere thou take station ? How long ere thralls live free P 

Such is the motto of the League printed on the cover of all its 
pamphlets. Political equality is merely a means to an end. The 
end is social equality, the abolition of all that would suggest that 
the Indian is not as good as the European. “How long ere the 
thralls live free ?” is the true inspiration of the Home Rule League, 
And it is that call which has brought to the banner of Home Rule 
a most heterogeneous collection. Politicians that in the West would 
be divided into a hundred warring sects — landlords and single- 
taxers, zamindars and agrarian agitators, capitalists and strike 
organisers, Protectionists and Freetraders —all are gathered into the 
fold. A busy Collector, with no other place to put him, keeps a 
big zemindar waiting under a tree for a couple of hours among a 
crowd of his social inferiors. Straightway a Home Rule recruit is 
made. A Bombay mill-owner taking a holiday in a remote province, 
meets an official on horseback. To quote the millowner, “He 
looked at me keenly as I passed. Then he stopped his horse. 
‘Stop’ he said, and I stopped. ‘Haven’t you the common courtesy 
to salute’ he said. ‘Why should I salute ?’ I asked. ‘Do you not 
know who I am?’ he said. ‘I do not,’ I replied. ‘I am the 
Commissioner of the District,’ he replied. ‘No doubt,’ I said, ‘but 
if you were the Lieutenant Governor I am not bound to salute you. 
The viceroy himself would not expect it.’ ‘Who are you ?’ he said. 
‘Where do you come from ?’ ‘Are you going to settle in this district ?’ 
‘That is not my intention,’ I replied, with a smile. And he rode on 
frowning.” On his way home the same millowner was violently 
abused at the railway station for opening the door of a lady’s com- 
partment to let his wife in. Result, another wealthy patron for 
the League. 

It must not be supposed that all this is mere wanton rudeness on 
the part of Anglo-Indians. It is not. These things arise inevitably 
out of the position of the white community, like small islands in an 
ocean of humanity. But they provide the chief motive for the 
Nationalist movement and put steam into its propaganda. It is these 
facts which have made Indians sink their differences and unite to 
attain a common end. Politically the Home Rule movement is a. 
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State within a State. It stretches from the extreme left of Tilak and 
Srinivasa Sastri to the rajas and landowners on the extreme right. 
All classes come into its net — landlords who think the permanent 
settlement a stroke of genius, land reformers who would make an 
end of it to-morrow. Hindu revivalists, Mahomedan revivalists, 
all are one in the desire to walk erect in their own streets like other 
people. “If the Japanese and the Chinese and the Peruvians and 
the Brazilians and the Nicaraguans can manage their own affairs, 
surdy we can also/* 


India in Revolution. 

\_The following article from ihe pen of Mr. Bernard Houghton, 

appeared in the Positivist Peview” of. igiS, Mr. Itoughton*‘s 

clear uncloyed perception of Indian problems and Ms courageous and 
far '•reaching advice to his countrymen as to the handling of the present 
day India entitles him to a position amongst the Statesmen who are 
now sitting in Paris. See also his article in India, p ] 

It is seldom that the great political questions which agitate 
foreign lands are presented to English readers with impartiality. 

e correspondents of the Press agencies are usually influenced 
b the traditions and interests of the classes in which they move ; 
nor are the agencies themselves by any, means free from bias. The 
news supplied from India is a case, in point. It presents events 
/“entirely as seen through European eyes. Every event, even of 
‘trivial importance, that can militate against the grant of the Indian 
demands, is promptly telegraphed, whilst the great and orderly 
meetings, the overwhelming evidence of national movement and 
awakening, are passed by in silence. Hence it is that the British 
public remains in profound ignorance of the real conditions in India, 
It does not even “ see through a glass darkly ** ; what little it sees 
is so distorted as to be a mere travesty of the truth. The real facts 
of the case are that India is stirred to its depths by the ideal of 
' self-government ; the whole empire is electrified by the spirit of 
nationalism, with its hope of increased self-respect, of a real national 
life, of progress on the basis of an . ancient civilisation, hallowed to 
Indians by untold centuries. It is a revolution, albeit an orderly 
revolution. With the exception of the revolution in China, we are 
witnessing what is, ' at least numerically, the greatest movement in 
the history of mankind. So swift is the progress of the new ideas in 
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India that measures which might suffice in one year will in the next 
be almost outside the range of practical politics. That is a fact 
of which it behoves our statesmen to take note. The phenomenon 
is not confined to India. The startling rapidity of the revolution in 
China, the diffusion like a lightning flash of Bolshevist idea in 
Siberia, are within the recollection of all.' It is to this cause that 
is due the failure of the Morley-Minto constitution. Issued with 
the announcement that it must suffice India for a generation, it 
would save for the truce at first called by the war, have been barely 
adequate for a lustrum. True, it was administered by the Simla 
Government in so unsympathetic a spirit that the Councils have 
come to be regarded as “a cynical and calculated sham. But 
essentially it was a measure which could offer but the briefest of 
pauses in the struggle between the peoples of India and their 
Government. It failed in that it made no provision for the already 
strong desire for self-determination. With this object lesson in 
view, few who know the present-day conditions in India will think 
that the Montagu-Chelmsford Report goes too far. The peril is 
rather that the reforms, already belated, may not satisfy even tern- 
porarily existing aspirations. Unless they find acceptance now, it 
is unlikely that they will endure for long or that the gathering clouds 
of ill-will and discontent will be dissipated in the sunshine of £b 
healthy national life. 

The Reform Report. 

In many respects the Report will have the assent of all progress 
sive minds. The peremptory order to free local boards from official 
trammels, the at least partial abolition of communal representation, 
the elected Councils, both Provincial and Imperial, the increased 
Indian element in the Executive, and the reform of the Council of 
India here all mark a notable advance and evince true statesmanship. 
So too. does the division in the Provincial Governments of subjects- 
into reserved and transferred, a scheme which probably offers the- 
best solution of the problem of how to pass from a bureaucratic to 
a truly popular form of government. 

But the proposal that the Indian minister in charge of the* 
transferred heads should be irremovable by the Assembly will never 
do. Suppose, as will quite probably happen, that the minister is at 
variance with the Assembly on some vital question of policy. The 
Assembly will not vote on his proposals, they will cease to have confi'- 
dence in hi m, yet they will be unable to remove him from office. 
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The result will remove him from office. The result will be a 
a deadlock inside the Assembly and violent agitation without 
Unless, too, the minister represents the majority in the Assembly 
there is no real education in self-government. Surely the better 
way is to have the minister, as in our own Constitution, responsible 
to the Assembly, and his terms of office contingent on its confidence. 

*The chief defect in the Report concerns the Government of 
India. That Government is regarded by Indians, and with reason, 
as the entrenched citadel of officialdom, the incarnation of all that 
is bad in the bureaucratic regime. Yet the proposals leave it practi- 
cally unreformed. Though the official block disappears from the 
Imperial Assembly, a Council of Slate is created which answers the 
same purpose. The Assembly becomes in fine a mere Advisory 
■Council. Is that a step towards self-government or political respon- 
sibility ? Is it an un-reformed central government likely to admmister 
the new constitution with sympathy? Surely not. The mere 
addition of an Indian member to the Executive Council will not 
•remedy matters. What is required is the division of the portfolios 
into reserved and transferred, the latter being in charge of a minister 
responsible to the Assembly, exactly as I have suggested in the 
Provinces. Such an amendment would go far towards liberalising 
the Simla bureaucracy ; it should strike the imagination of India, 
whilst providing a real half-way house on the road to popular govern- 
ment. As matters stand the covert sneer in the Report — surely not 
from the pen of Mr, Montagu — “ Hanoz Dihli dur ast,” (Delhi is 
yet far off) has only too much justification. From the comparative 
seclusion of Simla and Delhi bureaucracy still smiles, serene and 
unabashed, on the gathering hostility of a united India. In a recent 
speech Mr. Montagu affirmed that the reason why the reforms were 
so limited was the division by religion, race, and caste of Indian 
society. As the harshness of this division tends to disappear farther 
steps forward will be possible. But if so, why is Burma, which is 
:free from such division not included in the scheme of reform ? The 
Burmese, who are strongly patriotic, are just as well suited as the rest 
•of India for a democratic polity, except in one particular — they have 
:not conducted a menacing agitation to that end. The conclusion 
is obvious. 

In proportion as a people becomes patriotic and has scope for 
national development in the form of free institutions, the acerbities 
due to class and religious cleavage tend to disappear. Man has 
•only room for one great object of devotion. Make patriotism that 
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•object — indeed patriotism in its truest and best sense is closely akin 
to Positivism — and the estrangements due to religion, race or class 
fade away. All classes tend to become not mutual foes but brothers, 
their hatreds and repugnances dissolved in the love of their common 
fatherland. We have seen the process at work in the United States, 
in Canada and in South Africa. Signs of it are already visible in 
India, witness the historic pact of Lucknow in December, 1916, 
between Hindus and Moharamadans. The freer the scope^now 
^iven for national aspirations, the quicker will be the progress of this 
beneficent force. 

The other great countries of Asia— Japan, China and Siberia— 
have each had their Revolution whereby they exchanged absolutism 
and stagnatism for democratic ideals. It is now the turn of I>^dia. 
We may hope that, unlike the happiness in those countries, the 
Revolution in India will move by peaceful stages. But peace or 
•violence, bloodshed or orderly development, hang on whether the 
British Government and public realise the momentum of the forces 
that confront them, and, in sympathy with these forces, give ade- 
quate scope for their development. 



SIR EABINDRA NATH TAGORE IN THE 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

The Meeting: of the East and thelWest. 

For over a century and a half India has borne a foreign rule 
which is western. Whether she has been benefited by it, whether 
her arts and industries have made progress, her wealth increased and 
her opportunities of self-government multiplied, are a matter of 
controversy which is of very little material interest to the present 
generation of our countrymen, as it cannot change facts. Even from 
the point of view of historical curiosity it has a very imperfect value,, 
for we are not allowed to remember all facts except in strict privacy. 
So I am not going to enter into any discusion which is sure to lead 
to an unsatisfactory conclusion or consequences. 

But one thing about which there has been no attempt at conceal- 
ment or difference of opinion is that the East and the West have 
remained far apart even after these years of relationship. When two 
different peoples have to deal with each other and yet without form- 
ing any true bond of union, it is sure to become a burden, whatever 
benefit may accrue from it. And when we say that we suffer from 
the dead weight of mutual alienation we do not mean any adverse 
criticism of the motive or the system of government, for the problem 
is vast and it affects all mankind. It inspires in our minds awe verg- 
ing upon despair when we come to think that all the world has been 
bared open to a civilisation which has not the spiritual power in it to- 
unite, bnt which can only exploit and destroy and domineer and can 
make even its benefits an imposition from outside while claiming its 
price in loyalty of heart. 

Therefore it must be admitted that this civilisation, while it 
abounds in the riches of mind, lacks in a great measure the one 
truth which is. of the highest importance to all humanity; the truth 
which man even in the dimmest dawn of his history felt, however 
vaguely it might be. This is why, when things go against them, the 
peoples brought up in the spirit of modern culture furiously seek for 
some change in organisation and system, as if the human world were 
a .mere intellectual game of chess where winning and losing depend- 
ed upon the placing of pawns. They forget that for a man winning 
a game may be the greatest of his losses. 
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Men began their career of history with a faith in a Personal 
Being in relation to whom they had their unity among themselves. 
This was no mere belief in ghosts but in the deeper reality of their 
oneness which is the basis of their moral ideals. This was the one 
great comprehension of truth which gave life and light to all the 
best creative energies of man» making us feel the touch of the infi- 
nite in our personality. 

Naturally the consciousness of unity had its beginning in the 
limited area of race — the race which was the seed-plot of all human 
ideals. And therefore, at first, men had their conception of God as 
a tribal God which restricted their moral obligation within the 
bounds of their own people. 

The first Aryan immigrants came to India with their tribal gods 
and special ceremonials and their conflict with the original inhabi- 
tants of India seemed to have no prospect of termination. In the 
midst of this struggle the conception of a universal soul, the spiritual 
bond of unity in all creatures, took its birth in the better minds of 
the time. This heralded a change of heart and along with it a true 
basis of reconciliation. 

During the Mahomedan conquest of India, behind the political 
turmoil our inner struggle was spiritual. Like Asoka of the Buddhist 
age- Akbar also had his vision of spiritual unity, A succession of 
great men of those centuries, both Hindu saints and Mahomedan 
sufis, was engaged in building a kingdom of souls over which ruled 
the one God who was the God of Mahomedans, as well as of 
Hindus. 

In India this striving after spiritual realisation still shows activity. 
And I feel sure that the most important event ef modern India has 
been the birth and life-work of Rammohan Roy, for it is a matter of 
the greatest urgency that the East and the West should meet and 
unite in hearts. Through Rammohan Roy was given the first true 
response of India when the West knocked at her door. He found 
the basis of our union in our own spiritual inheritance, in faith in 
the reality of the oneness of man in Brahma. 

Other men of intellectual eminence we have seen in our days 
who have borrowed their lessons from the West. This schooling 
makes us intensely conscious of the separateness of our people giving 
rise to a patriotism fiercely exclusive and contemptuous. This has 
b.een the effect of the teaching of the west everywhere in the world. 
R;has. roused up a universal spirit of suspicious antipathy. ,1^ incites 
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each people to strain all resources for taking advantages of others by- 
force or by cunning. This cult of organised pride and self-seeking, 
this deliberate falsification of moral prospective in our view of huma- 
nity, has also invaded with a new force men’s minds in India. If it 
does contain any truth along with its falsehood we must borrow it 
from others to mend our defect in mental balance. But, at the same 
time, I feel sure India is bid to give expression to the truth belong- 
ing to her own inner life. 

Today the western people have come in contact with all races of 
the world when their moral adjustment has not yet been made true 
for this tremendous experience. The reality of which they are most 
fervidly conscious is the reality of the Nation. It has served them 
upto a certain point, just as some amount of boisterous selfishness, 
pugnacious and inconsiderate, may serve us in our boyhood, but 
makes mischief when carried into our adult life of larger social 
responsibilities. But the time has come at last when the westpn 
people are beginning to feel nearer home what the cult of the nation 
has been to humanity, they who have reaped all its benefits, with a 
great deal of its cost thrown upon the shoulders of others. 

It is natural that they should realise humanity when it is nearest 
themselves. It increases their sensibility to a very high pitch within 
a narrow range, keeping their conscience inactive where it is apt tO' 
be uncomfortable. 

But when we forget truth for our own convenience, truth does 
not forget us. Up to a certain limit, she tolerates neglect, but she is- 
sure to put in her appearance, to exact her dues with full arrears, on- 
an occasion which we grumble at as inappropriate and at a provoca- 
tion which seems trivial. This makes us feel the keen sense of the 
itijustice of providence, as does the rich man of questionable history, 
whose time-honoured wealth has attained the decency of respectabi- 
lity, f he is suddenly threatened with an exposure. • 

VVe have observed that when the West is visited by a sudden 
calamity, she cannot understand why it should happen at all in 
God’s world. The question has never occurred to her, with any 
degree of intensity, why people in other parts of the world should 
suffer. But she has to know that humanity is a truth which nobody 
can mutilate and yet escape its hurt himself. Modern civilisation 
hais to be judged hot by its balance-sheet of imports and expoits, 
luxuries of rich men, lengths of dreadnaughts, breadth of depen- 
dencies, and tightness of grasping diplomacy. In this judgment of 
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history, we from the East are the principal witnesses, who must 
speak the truth without flinching, however difficult it may be for us- 
and unpleasant for others. Our voice is not the voice of authority, 
with the power of arms behind it, but the voice of suffering which 
can only count upon the power of truth to make itself heard. 

There was a time when Europe had started on her search for the 
soul. In spite of all digressions she was certain that man must find 
his true wealth hy becoming true. She knew that the value of his 
wealth was not merely subjective, but its eternal truth was in a love- 
ever active in man’s world. Then came a time when science reveal- 
ed the greatness of the material universe and violently diverted 
Europens attention to gaining things in place of inner perfection. 
Science has its own great meaning for man. It proves to him that he 
can bring his reason to po-operate with nature’s laws, making them 
serve the higher ends of humanity ; that he can transcend the biolo- 
gical world of natural selection and create his own world of moral 
purposes by the help of nature’s own laws. It is Europe’s mission to- 
discover that Nature does not stand in the way of our self-realisation,, 
but we must deal with her with truth in order to invest our idealism 
with reality and make it permanent. 

This higher end of science is attained where its help has been 
requistioned for the general alleviation of our wants and sufferings, 
where its gifts are for all men. But it fearfully fails where it supplies 
means for personal gains and attainment of selfish power. For its- 
temptations are so stupendously great that our moral strength is not 
only overcome but fights against its own force under the cover of 
such high-sounding names as patriotism and nationality. This has 
made the relationship of human races inhuman, burdening it with 
repression and restriction where it faces the weak, and brandishing, 
it with vengefulness and competition of ferocity where it meets the 
strong. It has made war and preparation for war the normal 
condition of all nations, and has polluted diplomacy, the carrier of 
the political pestilence, with cruelty and dishonourable deception. 

Yet those who have trust in human nature cannot but feel- 
certain that the West will come out triumphant and the fruit of the’ 
centuries of her endeavour will not be trampled under foot in the 
mad scrimmage for things which are not of the spirit of man. 
Feeling the perplexity of the present day entanglements she is grop- 
ing for a better system and a wiser diplomatic arrangements. But 
she will have to recognise, perhaps at the end of her series of death 
lessons, that it is ah intellectual Pharisaism to have faith only iui 
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building pyramids of systems, that she must realise trHth in order 
to be saved, that continually gathering fuel to feed her desire will 
only lead to world-wide incendiarism. One day she will wake up to 
set a limit to her greed and turbulent pride and find in compensa- 
tion that she has ever-lasting life. 

Europe is great. She has been dowered by her destiny with a 
location and climate and race combination producing a history 
tich with strength, beauty and tradition of freedom. Nature in 
her soil challenged man to put forth all his forces never over- 
whelming his mind into a passivity of fatalism. It imparted in j 

the character^ of her children the energy and daring which n,ever I 

acknowledge limits to their claims and also at the same time an i 

intellectual sanity, a restraint in imagination, a sense of proportion ! 

in their creative works, and sense of reality in all their aspirations. | 

They explored the secrets of existence, measured and mastered ; 

them ; they discovered the principle of unity in nature not through 1 

the help of meditation or abstract logic, but by boldly crossing I 

barriers of diversity and peeping behind the screen. They surprised 
themselves into nature’s great storehouse of powers and there they ; 
had their fill of temptation. 

Europe is fully conscious of her greatness, and that itself is the 
reason why she does not know where her greatness may fail her, ! 

There have been periods of history when great races of men forgot | 

their own souls in the pride and enjoyment of their power ^nd | 

possessions. They were not even aware of this lapse because j 

things and institutions assumed such magnificence that all their 
attention was drawn outside their true selves. Just as nature in her 
aspect of bewildering vastness may have the effect of humiliating 
naan* so also man’s own accummulation may produce the self- 
abasement, which is spiritual apathy, by stimulating all his energy [ 
towards his wealth and not his welfare. Through this present war 
has come the warning to Europe that her things have been getting j 

better of her truth, and in order to be saved she must find her soul 
and her God and fulfil her purpose by carrying her ideals into all | 

continents of the earth and not sacrifice them to her greed of | 

money and dominion, 
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THE “TEXTILE MERCURY” ON INDIAN TRADE, 

The following is an extract from the Textile Mer cur v of Man- 
Chester which strongty exposes the inequity of the British Commercial 
and Industrial policy towards India. 

Cotton Cultivation and Manufacture# 

India not only is, but was, growing cotton, spinning and manu- 
facturing, centuries before cotton was seen in this country, . . , 
Indian muslin used to be one of the finest fabrics woven long years 
before a single bale of cotton had been grown in America. Indeed 
almost before we began to use American cotton in this country, so 
serious did we consider the competition of Indian muslins with 
Lancashire products that in 1790 they were prohibited from being 
imported into this couutry. Cotton was first grown in America 
in 1786. If therefore the staple of Indian cotton has deteriorated, 
it is an open question as to how far the United Kingdom has contri- 
buted to this very unfortunate result by preventing the importation 
of her finest products. It is certain that this action of Great 
Britain if not absolutely the cause was largely contributory tO; this 
disastrous result, disastrous alike to Indian cotton growing, spinning 
and manufacturing, and to Lancashire by depriving her for long 
years of an alternative supply of suitable cotton. 

With such a large number of its people depending upon cotton 
growing and manufacturing, India has for long years been, desirous 
of regulating the importation of foreign power-woven fabrics, in the 
interests of its hand-loom and power-loom workers. . . , 

The British Government compels India against her will to open 
her markets freely to foreign manufacture in accordance with th^ 
policy adopted in this country in 186 r. The great self-governing 
dominions will have none of it. Canada, Australia, South Africa 
are free and unfettered in this respect. India iS bound by our 
insular folly. But worse has to be recorded. When the Indian 
Government proposed an all round import duty of 3I per cent for 
revenue purposes, she was compelled, at the instance of Lancashire, 
to impose an excise duty to the same amount upon all Indian manu- 
factures of the same classes. No other British exporting industry 
has asked for or received such special treatment. This policy ' is 
enforced upon India, not for her good, but admittedly and solely in 
the interests of Lancashire. It will readily be understood that this 
excise duty is far from popular in India. It does seem curious for 
Lancashire to boast of her world supremacy/ and yet to stand in 
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such fear of. a possible per cent advantage in goods made from 
cbarse counts. We are told by Lancashire s spokesmen that 
Lancashire dofes not want coarse goods business and is quite content 
to let the foreigner make them, as she concentrates on fine goods. 
The position is not logical. If we are quite willing that the forei- 
gner should make his own coarse counts, why prevent India from 
doing the same ? 

Some Trade Relations with India and the United States. 

■ Lxports of Cotton Manufactures (excluding yarn) from the 
United Kingdom Annual average, 1909-12 

To the United States j^j 3 . 09 S>ooo 

To India ;^27>476,ooo 

India therefore, buys annually from us nine times as much as 

America. 

Incidence of Trade Between the United Kingdom, India, 
and the United States. (Board of Trade Memorandum). 

Imports from India, millions, average duty levied on 
same by U. K. £5,3°o,ooa 

Imports from U. S. A. ^ 23 millions, 

average duty levied on same by U. K. ^ ^0,000 

Exports to India, £5^ millions, average duty levied by 

2 percent Exports to 

U S. A. 839 millions, average duty levied by U. S. A. 

' 73 per cent- 

The disproportion between the amount of duty levied by Great 
Britain upon India and American produce is very striking, as is the 
discrepancy in the duties levied by them on British produce. And 
■yet in the face of this glaring inequality of treatment, apart alto- 
Mther from the relative deserts of the two countries, when in 1905 
the greatest Colonial Minister the Empire ever had, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, proposed that some of the tax of sd per lb on Inmap- 
tea should be transferred to American wheat or “om, English 
gentlemen denounced the proposal as a tax on food. Was it 
in ignorance ? Was it due to arly prejudice ? Or was it-? 
It was. 

JUSTICE TO INDIA. 

Prior to 1858 India was under the administration of a commer- 
■cial company. In 1858 the British Government took over tpe 
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reins from the East India Company, and since then In? 
an integral part of the Empire. There was then, and 
a general desire on the part of the people of these islands that her 
Government should be absolutely impartial, to her own good and as 
far as may be in consonance with her own wishes and ideals. Can 
any, man say in face of the recorded facts that this is the case in 
matters industrial and commercial? One of the most glorious pages 
in the history of the British Empire is that which records how on 
the 'Outbreak of war in 1914 the millions of our fellow subjects in 
India sprang to the side of Britain. Equal justice to India ! Nay, 
more than equal justice, large-hearted generosity is her due. How 
better can this oneness in ideal be resented and perpetuated than 
by finding men to guide and means to provide for the restoration to 
its old high standard of her cotton industry. And even as we 
should thus be .greatly benetting the millions of our Indian fellow 
subjects most of whom are always living very near to the border 
line of poverty and famine, we should also be greatly helping our- 
selves by rising their financial status, at one and the same time be 
providing a supply of raw material for Lankashire spindles froni the 
cotton fields of India. 


India’s Population Poorest in the World. 

We now turn to another branch of the cotton industry. The 
manufactured product from the raw material : its distribution. Of 
the total annual product of the industry we have seen that five- 
eigiiths is exported. Th 4 amount exported annually on the average 
of the five years 1909-13, yarn and manufuctures taken together, was 

1 2 millions. To India alone we exported out of the total 
millions. In the case of raw cotton we have seen that the law of 
the even distribution of load is seriously infringed by depending 
.upon one single country, the United States of America, for . three- 
fourths of our supply. The same thing is repeated in the case of the 
disposal of the manufactured product from the raw material. We 
depend upon one country, India taking more thari one fouth of the 
total exports. It is true that she has a large population^ it is .alsp 
true that it is the poorest population in the world. The polic^ 
hitherto adopted of putting a brake on the internal industrial deve- 
jljQpment of India is disasterous, in that it consists; pf the senspless 
•performance described in ancient adage as ‘killing the goose that, 
lays, thq golden ;cggs.' It is , certain that in the not. very . distant 
futi^re America whl absorb all the cotton she gr®ws.^ . , , 
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Agricultural Suicide in England. | 

Before leaving this branch of the subject it may be as well to I 
point out that the operation of Nature’s laws and forces is not ! 
confined to the cotton industry. ‘The Reign of Law’ is all 
embracing. We will cite a few other industries in order ‘to point a | 
moral or adorn a tale.’ Agriculture is the greatest of all our national 
industries, and not only intrinsically but extrinsically, of great 1 
itpportance to the country at large. Food is the first necessity of | 
the people. A prosperous agricultural industry is conducive to the j 
commonweal, in that while on the one hand it supplies food, on the | 
other it is a purchaser of the goods from the manufacturing districts. | 
A depressed agriculture is, on the converse, a dead weight on the i 
manufacturing interests. The relative importance of agriculture is j 
clearly shown by the following comparison of production and 
persons engaged. 

Census of Production (1907) j 

Production, No. of persons employed, j 


Agriculture ;;^2 10,000,000 988,210 

Cotton 176,000,000 572,369 

Coal Mining 123,000,000 840,240 

Iron and Steel 105,000,000 262,225 


In i86i, 1,803,049 persons were engaged in agriculture, so that 
in 40 years the number of persons employed in it had fallen to one- i 
half.. Over a million acres had gone out of cultivation and agricul- 
tural land values, i.e. rents, had decreased by millions sterling. And 
we are living in a fool’s paradise, depending upon America for one 
fourth of the imported food of the people. 

‘Dynamics is the science that deals with force and inertia. 
Cotton Dynamics is the same with a difference ; it deals with forces 
and inertia.’ With these words we commenced our investigation. 
You can not see the forces of nature, you see the effects of opera- 
tion of forces and the laws which control them. So in the cotton 
industry the effects of the forces are what we see. What then have 
we seen ? 

India Dumping Ground of tlie World. 

The principal cause of the decreasing trade with foreign 
countries is due to the establishment by them of cotton industries of 
their own. For the better development of these British goods are 
excluded by means of heavy duties^. The lowest average on cotton 
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goods is in the case of Italy 37 per cent and highest average is 
Russia with 203 per cent duty. The highest specific duty is levied 
by the S. A. viz., 375 per cent on sewing cotton. These foreign , 
countries which began by excluding British goods, so as to enable 
their home markets to be supplied by their own manufactures, 
finally produced a surplus, for which they had to find a market. 
By our action in 1861 of abolishing the duties upon all manufactured 
goods, we provided for the surplus the only great open market of 
the world. It was then to the British Empire that the surplus 
manufactures of all the foreign countries came duty free. 

In face of the fact that foreign countries were raising what were 
tantamount to prohibitive duties against our manufactures, we 
deliberately threw away the only weapon for self-defence which we 
possessed— the power to bargain. Those foreign countries had us 
at their mercy, and from then till now they have mercilessly punished 
our manufactures, while building up their own, till they have become 
formidable opponents not only in all the foreign markets, where they 
have trading advantages over us, but also in the United Kingdom 
where by fair means or foul they are undermining and destroying 
one British industry after another, compelling us at the same 
time, helplessly, to buy from their own trade essentials, at their 
own prices. 

The exports of textile machinery to foreign countries has 
increased pari passu with the decrease in the exports of cotton goods. 
Japan is an Ally ; she excludes British cotton goods by import duties 
and that notwithstanding, is allowed free entry to all British Empire 
markets, except those of the self-governing Dominions. The English 
language has the largest and richest vocabulary in the world, and 
yet it can not supply words strong enough to suitably describe the 
ineffable folly of one-eyed politicians, with that solitary option fixed 
upon the ballot box.*' 


INDIA IN JAPAN. 

Marquis Okuma on India. 

L/»‘ ‘the Journal of the Indo- Japanese Association” of January 
last Marquis Okuma contributes an article on '*7he Post-Bellum 
Mission of Japan'^ in which he obligingly refers among other matters 
to India which is indeed very interesting,'] 
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First of all, let us be liberal and large-minded enough to 
appreciate and sympathise with China. Her people belong to 
the same race as we, and use the same written language as 
ours, and it ought to be no difficult question for us to enter into 
more intimate national and economical relations with them than * 
at present. In addition to this, let us endeavour to establish closer 
intimacy with the Southern Pacific Islands, and what is vastly more 
important, with India. The nations of the East can not generally 
be regarded as highly advanced, and it is the duty of Japan to 
guide and assist them in their onward progress. She can thus 
make a valuable contribution to the peace of the world and to the i 
advancement of civilisation. 

Let me speak of India a little more. Several months ago, 

Mr. R'. D. Tata, a member of the famous Tata House of Bombay, i 
visited this country. He complained that it is to be much regretted ' 
that the Japanese do not pay due respect to the Indian people ; 
although the latter welcome the former as friends, some of the 
former, imitating the example set before them by Englishman, are 
apt to treat the Indian people with contempt, and that under such 
circumstances it would not be possible for the Indians to be on terms, 
of intimacy with the Japanese, however much the former may desire 
it, the result being that the feelings of Indians towards Japanese are | 
generally undergoing a change for the worse. 

Such is the cry of disappointment of the Indian people. Their , 
trust in us and their sympathy with us seem to be undergoing a test, ; 
and if this state of things continues much longer, friendship between 
the two peoples will suffer, perhaps irrevokably. This is, indeed, a 
very serious question with us, and so long as our people do not 
acknowledge their own fault and determine to be wiser, they can ' [ 
never be expected to achieve any considerable economical or politicab i 
success in foreign countries, for to be a great people, we must entirely*' 
do away with egotism and race prejudice, and while we endeavour to ; 
develop ourselves, we must show respect for and sympathy with other 
peoples, and assist them in their efforts to progress. 

If intimate national and economical relations can be established " 
between all the countries of the East, and their co-operation secured, 
then the peace of the Orient will be a great contribtition towards 
securing the peace of the world and the happiness of mankind. 
Such has been, and will be, my ideal 

If China can be developed and advanced by the efforts of Japan, 
no only the East, but also the whole world will be beueiStted. 
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Considering Japan’s geographical position and her historical and 
racial relations with China, it is evident that she is better fitted 
than any other nation for the accomplishment of this noble task. 
Again, if Japan can become more intimate with the Southern Pacific 
Islands and with India, this in itself will be instrumental in bringing 
us to a better understanding with England and other powers. The 
East and the West can thus be united in a much closer tie of 
friendship, which will be a great step towards securing the peace of 
the world. 

Situated outside the sphere of Western civilisation, Japan has . 
yet been able to make wonderful progress by adopting andl 
digesting, by means of a special aptitude, western science and 
civilization. On this account the Japanese are often citicised as 
unsurpassed in imitative traits but lacking in creative genius. It 
is not necessary for us to enter into a discussion of this criticism , 
which, however, our people should always bear . in mind and 
endeavour to be more earnest in political, economical, social and 
other matters. , Unless we do so, we can never have a civilisation 
of which we can boast that it is our very own. 

Perhaps the only means of securing the lasting peace of the 
world is to be found in the thorough understanding between, and 
the eager co-operation of, the Japanese, Slavs, Germans, French, 
English and people of the United States. Whether this can be 
realised as the outcome of the present war still remains to be seen. 
Meanwhile, it will be well for us Japanese to be more liberal and 
magnanimous to appreciate the urgent need of the united efforts 
of the different races for the establishment of peace, and to attempt 
to come to a more complete understanding of, and greater sympathy 
with the economical and political situations, as well as thoughts 
and ideals of other peoples, so that our beloved Nation as the 
Peace-Maker of the East may discharge its duty to perfection. 


INDIA IN SOUTH AFRICA, 

A mass meeting of the Indian Community was held in January 
last in the Muhammadan Madrassa Hall, Durban, for the purpose of 
considering the advisability of placing their grievances and demands 
before the proper authorities and also to elect xj^legates for the. 
forthcoming South African Conference, 
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Mr. A. D. Padia presided and Mr. J. M. Francis acted as thc^ , 
Secretary. 

The Chairman in the course of his speech, said : — We have now 
assembled here for the purpose of considering what steps to take 
in regard to matters connected with the great National Movement 
taking place both in South Africa and India. 

After referring to the Allied victories in the War, he said; 

At a time when the phase of the civilised world is going to- be 
evolutionised, as a sequel to this great war, we South African 
Indians, want to know, where do we come in the adjustment of 
the new state? We have patiently waited all these years with the- 
hope that the Union Government will spontaneously right our 
wrongs and inaugurate the proverbial British System of Administra' 
tion, based and acted upon equality and justice, but unhappily, as 
yet we find no signs of its forthcoming from any responsible quarter,, 
we have no other choice in the matter than to submit our present 
condition to the British people with a view to enable them to judge 
it in the new light of things. 

It is a matter of great pleasure for me to state here that our 
countrymen from all parts of South America are going to assemble 
in Cape Town next week for the purpose of deciding an uniform- 
course of action for promoting the cause of the South African 
Indians. This is the first time that a United South African Indian 
Conference is going to be held, and I believe, I am echoing the . 
opinion of all assembled here when I say, that we wish every 
success to the Conference, and we ardently hope and pray that 
good will come out of the Conference. 

The following resolutions were unanimously passed : 

*‘This mass meeting of the Indians of Natal respectfully ventures 
to urge the claim of British Indian Subjects for the extension of 
of Franchise rights and this meeting ptays that the Union Govern- 
ment will be pleased to introduce the necessary legislation in the 
Union Government. 

In view of the fact that since the absorption of the four Self- 
governing Colonies into the Union, British Indian Subjects have 
derived very little benefit thereform, this mass meeting, in order 
to render the Union a meaningful expression, requests the Union 
Government to rempve the inter-state restrictions placed upon the 
free movement of Indians throughout the Union.” 
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South African Indian Conference. 

The following are among the resolutions passed at the Conference 
held in January last — 

‘Tn view of the fact that since the inauguration of the Union,. 
British Indian subjects here derived very little benefit therefrom,, 
and as the word ‘Union^ has been rendered a meaningless expression 
by the perpetuation of a parochial policy, this conference of Indians, 
representing the Cape, Transvaal and Natal, resolves to ask the 
Union to amend the laws that operate oppressively against British 
Indians, including the Act that prohibits the free movement of 
Indians throughout the Union,” 

“That this Conference of the Indian community, representing 
Natal, Cape and the Transvaal, respectfully ventures to draw the 
attention of the Union Government to the advisability of repealing 
the laws governing the indentured Indian immigration into Natal, 
as the Government of this Union and India have abolished the 
indenture system, and seeing that the existence of the Indian Immig- 
ration Trust Board is inimical to the interests of the Indian labour- 
ing class, this conference respectfully prays that the Government 
will be pleased to take into their immediate consideration the request 
contained herein.” 

It was decided that a deputation be appointed to wait on the 
Minister of the Interior and to submit the resolutions passed at the 
Conference for his consideration. 

“Having regard to the fact that since the formation of the South 
African Union, British Indian subjects have derive^d no benefit there- 
from and as the laws founded on account of colour still disfigure 
the statute books of the Union, inflicting considerable hardship, 
annoyances and injustice to British Indian subjects, this Conference 
of the* Indian community in Natal, -fCape and the Transvaal 
respectfully ventures to ask the Imperial Government and other 
Allied Powers not to concede the conquered territories in German 
West Africa to the Union Government until the latter Govern- 
ment repeals all the obnoxious laws enacted on racial and relr- 
gious grounds, and restore to them the rights of which they were- 
deprived and to which they are entitled, being equal tax-payers to^ 
the State. This Conference authorises the Chairman to cable the 
foregoing resolution to the Right Hon. the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies.” 
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“The Conference resolves to send at least two Indian delegates 
from each Province of the Union to attend the special session of 
the Indian National Congress to be held in London, in order to 
support the claim of their motherland for autonomy, and that this 
Conference authorises the delegates to place the cause of the 
A. Indians before all constituted authorities and others who are 
capable of wielding authority over the Union Government, with a 
view to securing equal rights for all civilised peoples in South 
Africa.” 

“This Conference resolves to establish a committee consisting of 
.36 members, each of the Provinces contributing 12 members, for 
the purpose of devising ways and means of bringing about a uni- 
fication of the Indians in the Union, and authorises this committee 
to submit a constitution for consideration to the next South African 
Conference.” 

“The Conference strongly protests against the action of the 
local authorities of the Cape Province in refusing to grant licences 
to Indians solely on account of nationality, and urging on the 
Provincial Council the necessity to amend the Ordinance so as to 
allow an appeal to the Supreme Court.” 

In pursuance of the resolution passed by the South African 
Indian Conference a deputation consisting of all the delegates 
from Natal, the Transvaal, and the Cape, headed by the president 
Sheik Ismail, waited on Sir Thomas Watt, Minister of theinterior, 
by the end of January. 

Mr. M. Alexander in introducing the deputation referred to 
the fact that that was the first Conference of Indians held in South 
Africa. 

Mr. P. S. Aiyar, on behalf of the deputation, read a statement . 
giving an exhaustive resume of the positions of Indians^ in the > 
Union, and suggested remedies that would meet the requirements : 
of Indians domiciled in that country. 

Mr. M. C. Anglia stated the grievances of Indians in Natal ’ 
while Mr. P. K. Naidoo, on behalf of the Transvaal delegates, 
ventilated their grievances; and Dr. Gool spoke for the Cape 
Indians. 

The Minister after a patient hearing expressed himself sym- 
pathetically and the deputation withdrew after thanking ;; 
■minister. 
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SIR J. D. EBBS ON INDIA. 

[The following appeared in the of November 

last over the signature of Sir J, j}^ Rees, M.P,'] 

The so-called Montagu proposals are not Mr. Montagu’s propo- 
sals. He is a part, and, being who and what he is, necessarily a 
large part, of them, but they are the joint proposals of himself and 
of Lord Chelmsford. It was Lord Chelmsford, who, succeeding 
Lord Hardinge as Viceroy, found conditions in India such, that 
as a practical and moderate man of statesmanlike views and attitude, 
such as he has always proved himself hitherto to be, he considered 
an advance in the direction of self-government an urgent necessity, 
such as could not wait till after the War. Indeed, he found the 
pressure of VV^ar, and the conduct of Indian princes and peoples , 
during its progress, such as to precipitate the necessity for giving 
at once an instalment of a Constitution, the eventual grant of which 
has been inevitable ever since we ourselves decided to educate 
India in Western ideas of Government. We created in fact an 
intelligentsia, resembling in many respects that which next after 
German intrigue contributed in no inconsiderable, if not in the 
chief degree, to the ruin of a Russia, in which there was no place 
and no occupation for a generation brought up on a diet of modern , 
democracy. 

German gold and German intrigue indeed stimulated this body 
in India also into sedition, if not into revolt, and Lord Chelmsford 
made such representations to the then, Secretary of State, Mr. 
Chamberlain, that he arranged to go out to India to inquire and 
confer with the Viceroy. His unexpected resignation and Mr. 
Montagu’s appointment to succeed him, transferred this duty to 
the latter statesman, whom I have known throughout his Paliamen- 
tary career as a man of very great ability, with a high sense of 
public duty. 

His proposals for the better government of India have been 
strongly attacked at a recent meeting of the new Indo-British • 
Association, but if the House of Commons is any reflex of public' 
opinion, and if the Councils of the Secretary of State and of the ' 
Viceroy, composed of the most distinguished Indian authorities of 
the day, are judges of Indian questions, the view of the new 
Association are .not likely to prevail. If the question were, what 
form of Government is best for India, there would' be a great deal ‘ 
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to say for their attitude, and it is by no means certain that the 
proposed changes will lead to better government. 

But the question is what steps are to be taken and when to carry 
out a pledge given last. August in Parliament to the effect that the 
policy of the Government shall be the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions in view to the ultimate realisation of respon- 
sible Government in India. 

The policy may of course be mistaken. But there is no mistake 
possible as to its acceptance in the democratic House, and as to 
the necessity for giving effect to those, or to somewhat similar 
reforms. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that if these proposals are 
not accepted and acted upon without any avoidable delay justifiable 
disappointment will result, and further difficulty experienced in 
governing India. The best proof of their moderate character is 
that extremists in both directions, and particularly the Indian 
extremists, will have none of them, while they appear to satisfy 
moderate men at home and in India. 

Everything must now await the result of the General Election,, 
but all the news from India, and the results of such inquiries as 
had been held since Mr. Montagu’s return, confirm the position 
taken by him and Lord Chelmsford, and proves that India by its 
articulate section will accept what is offered by w^ay of reform, but 
wants it without delay. 


MB. RAMSAY MACDONALD ON INDIAN 
CONGRESS. 

{Labour Leader — Sept,^ igi8). 

The Indian National Congress seems to have split for good upon 
the Montagu Report, but so unrelial>le are newspapers and press- 
cables that we must reserve final opinion until the Indian mails* 
arrive some weeks hence. Meanwhile certain obvious facts may be 
pointed out and accepted. 

Before the Montagu Report came to drive a wedge through 
Congress, the wedge was there. The old leaders never accepted, 
Mrs, Besant, Mr. Tilak and the new Home Rule movement. 


ON THE INDIAN CONGRESS 
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The me who had grown up in the earlier stages of IndiVs 
'demand for a liberal political policy found that their success came in 
the form, not of apolitical triumph against the Government, but of a 
new movement in the Indian opinion, far bolder in its expressions 
.and demands and much more fundamental in its conception of 
political liberties. 

This new movement brought new leaders ; it was more moving 
than the old in its appeal and brought new adherents. Mrs. Besant 
emerging from Adyar and the more confined fields of theosophy, 
slipped to the front and joined hands with Mr. Tilak. In many 
quarters she was not acceptable, but in the more advanced section^ 
she was,, and her contributions by voice and pen, enormously aided 
by the stupid persecution of the Government, have given her a 
status and the Home Rule movement an impetus which they would 
not otherwise have had. 

The new adherents also made the movement for the first time 
popular.” The old Congress did lack a popular mass. It had 
the support of the educated and the middle class. It was just open 
to the suspicion that it was a movement of landowner’s, capitalists, 
and lawyers, and some of its resolutions on political subjects and 
its neglect of certain popular interests gave colour to that suspicion. 
Now, village life has been influenced and political tides have 
made their motions felt at greater depths in Indian existence 
then ever before. India has gone far and fast during the, last 
four year. 

That being so, another change was inevitable. 

Hitherto India has had to appear to be unanimous. The 
Congress was an Indian movement against a non-Indian bureau- 
■cracy, and this had to remain so until the fate of the bureaucracy 
was settled, and the general claims of India admitted. Then it was 
no longer a United India demanding the recognition of Indian rights 
that was required, but the rights being recognised, an India of 
various schools of opiniop and outlook, working out India’s destinies 
by conflict, debate, and rival methods. Congress has divided 
because a united Congress has done its work. My old Congress 
friends, Sir DinshawVacha, Surendranath Banerjee and the others 
must see in this their own success even if they are sad that events 
have taken this form. 

Mrs. Besant, with her British political experience, will not miss 
the significance of what has happened and ought to be able to give 
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the new movement wise guidance. What we are seeing is the 
natural evolution of a right and a left wing in Indian politics, 
consequential upon the freeing of the Indian political mind to 
discuss Indian political policy on its own merits and not merely as 
against the political policy of the bureaucracy. 

So far from regretting the division, I believe it is natural, and 
I should welcome the definite formation of two wings— provided the 
■ right keeps decidedly Indian and does not allow the left to force it 
into an unnatural alliance with the bureancracy, and of this I see 
no signs. I have the fullest trust in the Moderate leaders. They 
^ave still a great contribution to make to Indian political liberty. 
Their attitude to the Montagu Report is intelligent, consistent, and 
wise, and they will have enormous influence in modifying it in the 
right direction and in reaping from it a rich harvest. 


SIR SUBRAMANIA IYER. 

But the left is also essential. India now requires robust 
independent thought and action. When Sir Subramanya Iyer flung 
■back his knighthood at the feet of the Government in consequence 
of the attack made upon him by Mr. Montagu in the House of 
•Commons, he did a fine thing. It is that spirit which is to awake 
India from a subordinate and cringing attitude and spirit, and India 
sadly needs such an awakening. 

The life of India is to depend upon the two side^ honestly and 
.fearlessly setting forth their own views independently of each other^ 
but with a sense of responsibility and tolerance. The days of 
meaningless compromise declarations, patchworks of Che opipions 
,pf both sides and acceptable in reality to neither, have passed. India . 
must know what its sections reply, think and choose between them. 
Perhaps our own Labour movement is going through a somewhat > 
similar evolution. „ / ’ 

■ On the. actual points of immediate division little can be said 
with profit, till we have full reports of the Special Congress in front 
rof us. The comments cabled here are. pettifogging.. There is 
agreement that the Montagu Report must be taken as a basis^ must 
, criticised and ara^ended. That a time limit should be placed 
the ..transid^^^ stagp , between the bureaucracy ?nd self. 
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government I consider to be of very minor importance. Indian 
public opinion will settle that if it be worth its salt. 

|, That kind of guarantee is always elusive. That there should be 
I an agreement on the details of self-government I believe to be of 

I the greatest importance, and of equal importance is a determination 

I to eliminate from the Scheme all committees and councils and 

powers which, set up nominally for the transition period, will acquire 
such authority during it that they will become blocks in the end to 
the realisation of a proper system of self-government. 

I should therefore concentrate opinion on the abolition of the 
! Secretary of State’s Council in London, the appointment of two Under-^ 
secretaries, one of whom should be an Indian, and an arrange- 
ment of councils and executives which should take political control 
out of the hands of civil servants and put it in those of the elected 
legislatures. That done, we may trust that the system will evolve it- 
self, and the creation of a real public opinion in India will take care 
that the evolution is not unnecessarily delayed. 




SIR. S. P. SINHA AT THE PRESS CONFRENCE- 

Speaking at a conference of the Overseas Press Deputation in 
Oct. 1918, on the situation in India and the bearing of the proposed 
changes of the constitution upon it, Sir S. P. Sinha (now Lord) said : — 

It had been always understood that the ultimate goal to the 
system of government in India should be responsible government. It 
was small wonder that Indians who had been educated on English 
literature should aspire to the introduction to the East of the prin- 
ciples of democracy which had developed in the West, There was 
no reason to believe that those principles would not work equally 
as well in other countries as they had among Western nations. All 
systems of government were progressive and he admitted that India 
must pass through many stages before she was as well educated in 
the application of democratic principles as Enngland was. Speak- 
ing as an Indian, he would say that the Montagu- Chelmsford 
scheme was valuable not so much because of the measure of imme- 
diate performance which it gave, as of the promise of greater per- 
formance which it contained. If the scheme was carried out in its 
main principles, with possibly some of its too cautious checks and 
counter-checks eliminated, he thought it would give satisfaction to the 
great bulk of the people of India. Judging from newspaper reports 
and from communications he had received from India within the last 
few weeks, he thought he was justified in saying that the more the 
people of India studied the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme the more 
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they were coming round to the opinion that it was a measure woithy 
of their acceptance. 

The Economic Situation. i 

^ Referring to the economic conditions of India Sir S P. Sinija 
said that he noticed the other day that Sir James Meston had been 
reported as having said that India was in a great state of prosperity^ J 
He had reason for believing that Sir James Meston had been mis- ’ i 
understood. It was not a constitution alone that was wanted for i 
India, but contentment and prosperity. However efficient the sys- J 
tern of Government might be in India, it would be generally admitted i 
that India was a very poor country, and unless the whole policy of j 
Jaissez/aire wzB changed, was likely to remain so. India had not i 
been prosperous for a long time past and was not prosperous now.. ; 
India had been the hewer of wood and the drawer of water /or the re$t s 
^f the Empire, She desired and demanded a place in the Empire I 
worthy of her glorious past, of her present resource, and of the part | 
she had been privileged to bear in this war. With a peaceful 
people, fertile soil, and unlimited reserves in men and material, there I 
was no reason why India should not be as prosperous a^ ^ny other I 
part of the Empire. They looked to the rest of the Empire, and { 
particularly to England, to find the remedy. The industrial develop- | 
ment of India was the most essential need of the present moment. I 
Without an increase of prosperity it was 'useless to expect India to 
be content and loyal to Us connection with the Empire. It was no 
Wonder that the educated classes of India were continually asking | 
what^ was wrong with the Government, because after all, it was the I 
function of the Government and not of the people to see that there I 
was prosperity in the land. Literally millions in India were on the J 
border of starvation. Half the population never had a full meal 
in the day, and means must be found to remedy this state / 
of things. It was essentially necessary to take steps with regard to 
the constitution as a means of bringing about contentment and 
prosperity. What was wanted was democratic government, and f 

there was no reason why it should not work equally as well in India 
as in any other country. The object of the war was that every | 
people shoulS have the same chance and right of self-development 



INDIA IN THE 

IMPERIAL WAR CONFERENCE 

IMMIGRATION PROBLEMS. 

The following papers regarding reciprocity in matters of imn|i- 
gration between India and the Dominions are published for the 
information of those interested in the subject : — 

Extract from a letter from the Colonial Office to the India Office 

From Colonial Office to India Office^ No. 35892. 

Downing Street, 7th Aug. 1918. 

Sir, — I am directed by Mr. Secretary Long to transmit to you, 
to be laid before Mr. Secretary Montagu, copies of an extract from 
the Fifteenth Day's Proceedings at the Imperial Conference, to- 
gether with copies of the memorandum prepared by Sir S. P. Sinha. 

I am &c., 

Henry Lambert. 

To 

The Under Secretary of State of India. 

Annex. I Memopandum by Sir S. P. SUnha. 

The views and recommendations of the Indian representatives 
on the position of Indians in the Self-Governing Dominions were 
placed before the War Conference last year in the form of a 
memorandum which appears as an annexure to the printed report 
of the Conference. The subject was discussed on Friday the 27th 
April 1917, and the “Conference unanimously accepted the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity of treatment between India and the Dominions, 
and recommended the memorandum to the favourable consideration 
of the Governments concerned,” It is mainly with a view to 
eliciting information as to whether any action has been actually 
taken, and, if not, how soon it is likely to be taken by the Govern- 
ment concerned to give effect to our suggestions that a few of the 
outstanding questions are mentioned in the present note. 

2. The Indian grievances dealt with in the last memorandum 
fall conveniently tinder the following three groups 

of Indians who are already settled and resident 
in the Self-Governing Dominions, 
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' 1 
(3) The difficulties and disadvantages of Indians intending to i 
visit the Dominions not with the object of settlement but for | 
purpose of travel, education, or business. I 

(3) The question of future immigration to the Dominions. ! 

3. As regards the difficulties of resident Indians, the disability 

imposed on the Sikh settlers in Canada, numbering about 4,000 
men, of not being allowed to bring their wives and minor children 
to live with them, is a very real and serious hardship, and, as was S 
pointed out in last year’s notice, has caused acute dissatisfaction I 
amongst perhaps the most prominent martial race in India^ and I 
-those who flocked with the greatest alacrity to the Indian Army 
for the defence of the Empire. This unfair and unnatural prohibi- 
tion is the more galling because the Indians resident in South 
Africa have, since the passing of the Indians Relief Act of 1914, 
the privilege of introducing into the Colony one wife as well as her 
minor children. The Japanese have the right of taking not only 
their wives, but also their domestic servants. No further time 
should be lost in removing the prohibition which appears to be in 
force in Australia also. 

4. Of the Indians settled in the Self-Governing Dominions, by 

far the largest number is domiciled in South Africa. Cape Colony 
has an Indian population of 6,606, Transvaal of 10,048, Orange 
Free Stale of 106, and Natal of 133,031 souls. The Indians Relief 
Act of 1914 has removed many disabilities, but from reliable 
materials^ placed before us it appears that there are still many 
substantial grievances and disabilities which are not merely of an 1 
administrative character, as General Smuts seemed to be under the | 
impression last year, but are based upon already existing or impend- 
ing statutory enactments. ' 

, The following would appear to be some of the principal grievan- ' 
es of South African Indians : — 

(l) ^trading Licences. — It ia necessary to obtain a license in order to be ; 
to carry on any trade or business in South Africa. Bach Province has ^ 
its own trading licence legislation, and the tendency recently has been in [ 
every Province to transfer tbe control of licence from tke Government te 
jnumcipalities. Although there is a system of appeals from the decisions of 
the mumoipalities, e. g., in Natal to Town Councils or to Licensing Appeal 
; Boards, the right of appeal to the Courts is extremely limited. Thus, in 
‘Natal, against fefhsals of application for new licences there is a right of 
■appeal in matters of procedure, but not of facts, to the Provincial Division 
of the Supreme Court, whereas, in cases of refusal to renew licences there 
is a right of appeal on facts also. It is generally contended that the munioi- i 
galities arbitrarily i^efuse to grant licences to Indians with the improper aha j 
■'fhdireet object of destroying Ihdihh thade, apd the Indian newspapers are t 
full of such instances.' The trading. rights of Ihdiens ih South Africa area ' 
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vital issue; If the Indian community remains at the mercy of their Europea® 
rivals in respect of the risfht of their members to earn an honest livelihood by 
trade ic is only a question of time for the whole community to become im» 
poverished and be reduced to industrial helotry. The remedy seems to be t» 
pjive the fullest ri^ht of appeal in all cases of refnsal of licences to the 
Provincial Division of the Supreme Court— on questions of fact as well as of 
procedure, 

(2) Parliamentary and Municipal Franchise . — ^As observed in last year*^ 
note, there are stronprer and more obvious grounds for extending the mnni- 
cipal franchise to the Indians resident in South Africa than the Parlia- 
mentary franchise. It might be pointed out, however, that we are nearer 
to the introduction of representative institutions in India this year than we 
were last year, and therefore the argument for depriving the African Indians 
of the franchise on the ground of their coming from a country wherS 
representative institutions do not exist will carry still less weight noiv, 
and there is a strong case for granting the franchise, at least to the richer 
Indian merchants. Their claim to the extension of the municipal franchise 
in all the States seems to be much stronger as this right is enjoyed in Natal 
and Cape Colony, where some Indians are reported to be discharging 
municipal functions to their credit. The special necessity for the grant of 
the municipal franchise will appear from what has already been stated with 
regard to trade licences, 

(3) The Ownership of Land , — Unlike their compatriots in Natal and at 
the Cape, Transvaal Indians, under the old Republican Law 3 of 1886, 
remain under the disability that they are denied the right to own fixed 
property, i. e., from having the legal ownership registered in their own 
names. The system of indirect ownership, in other words, nominal European 
ownership orginally suggested by the Republican Government themselves, 
prevailed thtil quite recently, and is still occasionally adopted. The process'* 
is round about, oumberous and expensive, but the facts are notorious, and 
the circumstances are legally recognised by the Courts. 

Since about the year 1914, the practice has grown up of forming and 
ffegistering, under the Transvaal Companies Act, 1009, small private compa- 
nies 'with limited liability, whose members are all Indiana (frequently an 
Indian and his wife), and possessing an independent legal personal for the 
purpose, amongst other things, of acquiring fixed property. All these 
ti^ansactions have recently received judicial recognition. It is said that 
Mtempts are now being made by interested parties to deprive Indians of 
this right of indirect ownership of fixed property. Recently a question was 
put on the subject in Parliament, and the Government spokesman replied- 
that it was intended to examine into the question, when the new companies 
law was under consideration. Advantage has frequently been taken by 
Indians of these indirect, but quite legal, methods to open business in 
’townships whose private regulations prohibit the sale of stands to Indians, 
which, in themselves, are intended indireculy to compel Indians to reside 
and trade in special locations, which, again, would mean financial rain to 
most of them, and against which attempt the Indian community has fought 
since long before the Boer War. 

On the contrary, the prohibition against Indian ownership of fixed or 
lulled pr6i)eriy should be repealed by Parliament, on the grounds that it 
|j^n*ds,“ io \ foster msincerity on lall sides, to deprive Indicina of some of the 
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elementary rights and responsibilities of citizenship, which ate not denied i 
even_ to the aboriginal natives and other non- Asiatic coloured peoples of the i 
FrovT,noe,and.whioh are possessed by their compatriots in the coast Prpvin* i 
oes, and especially in Natal, where the bulk of the Indian population of the 
XJmon IS to be found. Transvaal Indians ousrhb not to be compelled to regard ^ 
themselves as possessing an inferior status, in this respect, to their compat* 
nots resident in the coast Provinces, and such a statute as Law 8 of 1885 is 
an anachronism and opposed to the spirit of modern legislation. 

(4) Railway Regulations . — In the Transvaal, for a number of years past I 
the^ policy of racial segregation has been enforced on the railways. Special i 
legislation to that end was sought in 1910, but was strenuously opposed by 
the Indian communicy, with^ the result that certain regulations wei*© 
eventually agreed to, embodied in the papers published in Blue Book Cd 
5363 of 1910 (pages 102-5 and 114), at a time when the Indian community 
.was in a relatively weak position, having its energies fully engaged in the 
passive resistance struggle which was then at its height, and which left the ; 
community powerless effectively to resist further encroachments upon its : 
liberties. But the arrangements therein referred to were of purely local ' 
application, and were not intended in any way to affect the position or dimi- \ 
nish the rights of Indians in the other Provinces. Recently, however, I 
regulations applicable thronghout the Union have been published, some of i 
which have already been withdrawn in deference to strong Indian opposition 
while others remain, in spite of that opposition, not only embodying I 
provisions contained in the old Transvaal arrangement, but going much f 
farther, and extending to other Provinces of the Union a racial discrimina* \ 
tion not hitherto known there. The Indian community, for a long period of \ 
years, has^ consistently fought aginst statutory discrimination based upon ! 
Taoial distinction. Segregation in travelling would only be tolerable if 
designed by statute, where exactly equal opportunities and facilities were 
provided for the different races affected. This is impossible for financial 
reasons and no such remedy is available. Apart from this, the situation in the 
Transvaal and in South Africa generally is very different from what it was 
in 1910, and less than ever are Indians disposed to depart from the 
principle of equality under the law, which they regard as fundamental in 
the British Constitution, and for which they have suffered enormously in 
the past, and are prepared to suffer for again. Not only opght the position 
of Indians elsewhere in the union not be reduced to the level of that in thb 
Transvaal, but the latter should be raised to the highest level anywhere in 
the Union, 

The settlemetit of these and other outstanding difficulties should 
receive the earnest attention of the Provincial Governments and 
the Union Government, It should not be forgotten that the bulk 
of the Indian settlement in South Africa is the result of the 
action of the South Africans themselves, and Natal, where ttxe 
majority are domiciled, owes much of its prosperity to Ind&n 
labour. “ The whole of Durban was absolutely built up by the 
Indian population,” said Sir Leige Hewlett, ex-Frime Minister of 
Natal in 1903. In his farewell speech at Pretoria in November 
Mr. Ghokhale appealed to the European community in the 
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following wbrds : “ You have all the power, and your^, therefore, - 
is the responsibility for the manner in which the affairs of this land 
are administered. You owe it to your good name, you owe it to ' 
your civilisation, you owe it to the Empire of which you are a part 
and whose flag stands for opportunities, for progress, for all who 
live under its protection, that your administration should be such 
that- you can justify , it in the eyes of the civilised world.” This 
noble exhortation points to an angle of vision which is much nearer 
reality to-day than it was in Mr. Gok hale's time, and after the 
promise of “ peaceful and statesmanlike" solution made by General 
Smuts last year there should really be no difficulty now. In order 
to enable the Union Government to deal with Indian problems 
impartially and promptly, the provision of convenient agency by 
which Indian grievances can be brought to the notice of the Local 
Government authorities would be a first step. The appointment 
of a local agent of the Indian Government at Pretoria should be 
an advantage both to the Indians in South Africa and the South 
African Government which has to deal with them. 

5. For the group of questions relating to facilities for travel, 
education, or business, it is clear that it should be easy to arrive 
at a liberal and satisfactory solution almost immediately. 

The present position is that the Dominion laws allow persons 
with good credentials to enter on temporary visits, in Canada as 
“ tourists ”, and elsewhere by special permits, which presumably 
are granted in the Dominion concerned. For instance, Australian 
Circular No. 31 of August 1904 lays down ‘‘ that any persons, 
"bona fide merchants, students, and tourist travellers, provided they 
are in possession of passports, may be admitted. On arrival in 
the Commonwealth the education test in their cases will not be 
imposed, and such persons are to be permitted to land without 
restriction, but, in the event of their wishing to stay longer than 
twelve months, an application for a certificate of exemption should 
be made before the expiry of the term stating reasons for extended 
stay.” 

In the case of students intending to study at any of 

the Australian Universities, the above requirement of special 
certificate of exemption appears to be quite unnecessary. The 
question of the Indian student problem in Australasia has assumed 
special importance, because at the present moment most of the 
Western world is practically almost shut out from Indian students, 
and will be for some time after the War, on account of the great 
rise in the cost of living and other causes. Australian Universities 
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are out of the War zone and comparatively cheap, and the Indian 'i 
student is poor, and the West Australian University is only about | 
nine-and-a-half days from Colombo. | 

6. Finally, as regards the question of future emigration of j 

Indians to the Colonies for purposes of settlement, there is no j 

change from the position which was taken up last year, that in | 

this matter the Indian British subjects have a right to expect that 
they should not receive a less favourable treatment than other f 

Asiatic people who are not subjects of the British Empire. But | 

this question is not of any immeditae urgency for India, and might [ 

well wail future discussion. I 

On our side we are being pressed to give practical effects to the j 
resolution of last year’s Conference. j 

7. It is only necessary in conclusion, to emphasise the necessit;^* ! 

of definite action and a forward advance in these matters without | 
any more delay* “ I do not lose a due sense of proportion”, | 

says the Aga Khan in his recent book, ** India in Transition,” ^ 

when I say that One of the deeper causes, if not of discontent or | 

disaffection, at any rate of the distrust of England and Englishmen | 

that appeared on the surface in India of recent years, was the | 

strained relationship between Indians and their white fellow-subjects | 

in East Africa. A rankling sense of injustice was aroused by the I 

reservation of the best lands for Europeans, and by a succession of I 

ordinances arid regulations based on an assumption of race inferio- | 

rity. It must be remembered that such a state of injured feeling | 

evokes a sub-conscious spirit, which in a few decades, may lead 1 

to results out of all proportion in importance to the “ original | 

causes.” If the Indian representatives did not press this aspect j 

of the question last year it is not because they did not realise I 

their force or importance, but because they felt that the sympa- 
thetic attitude of the oversea Ministers made it unnecesisary for 
any special emphasis to be laid on the racial aspect of these 
questions. A most excellent start was made last year and the 
impression created in India was most favourable. It would be a 
thousand pities if steps were not now taken to give effecti and 
tangible shape to the good understanding and mutual comprehend 
sion attained last year. It is also obvious that these important 
questions should be settled not in any petty huckstering spirit of 
reciprocity only, far less of militant animosity and retaliation, but 

those broad principles of justice and equality which are now more 
than ever the guiding principles 6f the British Empire, and which 
mtist be the foundatidns of the mighty Empire round the shores of | 
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the Pacific and the Indian Oceans which are slowly but surely rising 
before one’s eyes. 


FROOEBDINaS OP THE IMPERIAL CONPBRENCB. 

Annex. 2 : — Extract from Proceedings of the Imperial War Con- 
ference, 24th July, 1918. 

ChaiPman Mr. Hughes cannot come this morning, and 
Sir Robert Borden is away- The first subject on the agenda is 
Reciprocity of Treatment between India and the Dominions, on 
which there is a Memorandum by Sir Satyendra Sinha, which has 
been circulated, and also a draft Resolution, which I understand is 
the result of a meeting at the India Office. Shall I read the draft 
Resolution as the basis of discussion ? 

Sir s. P. Sinha: — As you please. Sir, 

Chairman: — The Resolution is as follows : — 

“ The Imperial War Conference is of opinion that effect shoi|ld 
now be given to the principle of reciprocity approved by Resolution 
22 of the Imperial War Conference, 1917. In pursuance of that 
Resolution it is agreed that : — 

‘ “ I. It is an inherent function of the Governments of. tl^e 
several communities of the British Commonwealth, including Indik, 
that each should enjoy complete control of the composition of its 
own population by means of restriction on immigration from any of 
the other communities. 

2. British citizens domiciled in any British country, including 
India, should be admitted into other British country for visits, for 
the purpose of pleasure or commerce, including temporary residence 
for the purpose of education. The conditions of such visits should 
be regulated on the principle of reciprocity, as follows : — 

“(a) The right of the Government of India is recognised to 
enact laws which shall have the effect of subjecting British citizens 
domiciled in any other British country to the same conditions in 
visiting India as those imposed on Indians desiring to visit, such 
country. , 

“ (b) Such right of visit or temporary residence shall, in , each 
individual case, be embodied in a passport or written permit issued 
by the country of domicile and subject to vise thereby an officer 
appointed by and acting on behalf of the country, to be visited^ if 
such country so desires; 
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“ (^) Such right shall not extend to a visit or temporary residence 
for labour purposes or to permanent settlement. 

3. Indians already permanently domiciled in the other British 
countries should be allowed to bring in their wives and minor 
children on condition {a) that not more than one wife and her 
children shall be admitted for each such Indian, and (£) \ that each 
individual so admitted shall be certified by the Government of India 
as being the lawful child of such Indian. 

“ 4. The Conference recommends the other questions covered 
by the memoranda presented this year and last year to the Confer- 
ence by the representatives of India, so far as not dealt with in the ‘ 
foregoing paragraphs of this Resolution, to the various Governments 
concerned with a view to early consideration.” j 

Sip S. P. Sinha : — Mr. Long, I am desired by my colleague, 
the Maharajah of Patiala, who is unfortunately prevented from being 
present to-day, to express his entire concurrence in what I am 
going to say to the Conference. I also regret exceedingly the ! 
absence of Sir Robert Bordon, because I wanted to express in his 
presence my deep 'feeling of gratitude for the generous and sympa- 
thetic spirit in which he has treated the whole question, botli last . 

year and this year. I desire to express my gratitude to him for the i 

very great ^assistance he has rendered, to which I think the 
satisfactory solution which has been reached is very largely due — 
that is, if the Conference accepts the Resolution which I have the - 
honour to propose. 

Sir, the position of Indian immigrants in the Colonies has been 
the cause of great difficulties both in the Dominions themselves and 
particularly in my own country, India. As long ago as 1897, the 
late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain in addressing the Conference of 
Colonial Premiers, made a stirring appeal on behalf of the Indians 
who had emmigrated to the Dominions. The same appeal was 
Baade in 1907 by Mr. Asquith, and 101911. During all this time 
India was not represented at the Conference and it is only due to 
the India Office here to say that they did all they could to assist 
us. In 1911, the Marquiss of Crewe, as Secretary of State fof , 
Jndia, presented a Memorandum to the Conference, which is printed! 
in the proceedings for that year, and I cannot do better than just. “ 
read one of the passages from that Memorandum : — 

“ It does not appear to have been thoroughly considered that 
, each Dominion owes responsibility to the rest of the Empire for 
ensuring that its domestic^ policy shall not unnecessarily create 
etobarrassment in the administration of India. ’ 1 
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‘‘ It is difficult for statesmen who have seen Indians represented 
only by manual labourers and petty traders to realise the importance i 
to the Empire as a whole of a country with some three hundred 
i:iiillion inhabitants, possessing ancient civilisations of a very high * 
orc3er, which has furnished and furnishes some of the finest military ? 
ma-terial in the world to the Imperial forces, and which offers | 
tine fullest opportunities to financial and commercial enterprise. ? 
It is difficult to convey to those who do not know India the intense ^ 
ajad natural resentment felt by veterans of the Indian Army, who ! 
l:ia.ve seen active service and won medals under the British flag; [ 
' and who have been treated by their British Officers with the con- i 
si deration and courtesy to which their character entitles them, ! 
* when (as has actually happened) they find themselves described as 1 
* coolies ^ and treated with contemptuous severity in parts of the [ 
British Empire. Matters like this are of course, very largely be | 
yond the power of any Government to control, but popular mis- | 
•understandings are such a fruitful source of mischief that it seems ' 
worth while to put on record the grave fact that a radically false i 
conception of the • real position of India is undoubtedly rife in many ? 
parts of the Empire. ! 

“ The immigration difficulty, however, has, on the whole, been i 
met by a series of statutes which succeeded in preventing Asiatic | 
influx without the use of differential or insulting language. It is j 
accepted that the Dominions shall not admit as permanent residents | 
people whose mode of life is inconsistent with their own political’ ? 
and social ideals. j 

“ But the admission of temporary visitors, to which this objec- ! 
tion does not apply, has not yet been satisfactorily settled. If the ; 
questions were not so grave, it would be seem to be ludicrous that ; 
regulations framed with an eye to coolies should affect Ruling I 
Brinces who are in subordinate alliance with His Majesty and have 
placed their troops at his disposal, members of the Privy Council 
of the Empire, or gentlemen who have the honour to be His 
Ivlajesty’s own Aides de Camp. It is, of course, true that no person 
of such distinguished position would, in fact, be turned back if he 
visited one of the Dominions. But these Indian gentlemen are 
known to entertain very strongly the feeling that, while they can | 
move freely in the best society of any European capital, they could j 
not set foot in some of the Dominions without undergoing vexatious | 
catechisms from petty officials. At the same time, the highest | 
posts in the Imperial service in India are open to subjects of His | 
JMCajesty from the Dominions. 
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“ The efforts of the British Government to create and foster a 
•sense of citizenship in India have, within the last few years, un- 
doubtedly been hampered by the feeling of soreness caused by the 
general attitude of the Dominions towards the peoples of India. 
The loyalty of the great mass of Indians to the Throne is a very 
conspicuous fact, and it is noteworthy that this feeling is sincerely 
•entertained by many Indian critics of the details of British admini- 
stration. The recent constitutional changes have given the people 
of the country increased association with the Government, and 
have at the same time afforded Indians greater opportunities of 
bringing to the direct notice of Government their views on the ' 
wider question of the place of India in the Empire. The gravity 
of the friction between Indians and the Dominions lies in this, 
that on the Colonial question, and on that alone, are united the 
seditious agitators, and the absolutely loyal representatives pf 
moderate Indian opinions.” 

This, Sir, was in 1911, three years before the War; and if the 
position was correctly described then, you will conceive with how 
much greater strength the same observations apply to tbe present 
position as between India and the Dominions. Of course, since 
X911, so far as South-Africa is concerned, many practical grievances 
which then existed have, I gratefully acknowledge, been removed, 
but there are still many others outstanding. Those are referred 
to in the memorandum which has been circulated to the Conference, 
and I trust my friends Mr. Burton and General Smuts, to whose 
statesmanship South-Africa, including all its inhabitants, owes so 
much, will be able, on their return to their own country in process 
of time to remove all, or at any rate some, of the grievances to 
which I refer. I recognise that it is a matter of time. I recognise 
their desire to remove those grievances, and I appreciate the diffi- 
culties of getting any legislation through their own Parliaments for 
that purpose; but at the same time I hope the matter will not be lost 
sight of, and that an early consideration will be^given to matters which 
have hot been the subject of agreement between us on this occasion, 

' But, Sir, so far as the outstanding difficulty of India is 
concerned,.! am happy to think that the Resolution which 
I now propose before the Conference, if accepted, will get rid of 
that which has caused the greatest amount of trouble both in Canada 
and in India. There are now about 4,000 or 5,000 I think nearer 
.4000 than 5,000 — Indians in the Dominion of Canada, mostly in 
British Columbia, I think, in fact, all in British Columbia ; and the 
great difficulty of their position — a difSculy which is appreciated in 
India — is that these men are not allowed to take their wives and 
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children with them. Now the Resolution, in paragraph 3, removed: 
this difficulty -^that is to say, if it is accepted and given effect to-r 
and I consider that that will cause the greatest satisfaction to my 
countrymen, and particularly to that great community of Sikhs who , 
h^ve furnished the largest number of soldiers during the war, and to 
whom these 4,000 men in Canada belong. 

The principle of reciprocity which was accepted by the Con- 
ference on the last occasion is again referred to with approval, and 
effect is to be giyen to it immediately as regards some of the most 
urgent matters concerned. 

I have read from Lord Crew’s Memorandum, Sir, the ludicrous 
position which now exists with regard to Indians of position visiting 
the Dominions. That position will be altogether altered if the 
Conference accepts the second part of the Resolution which I 
pose — namely, that British citizens domiciled in any British 
admitted into any other British country, including India, should be 
country for visits,” and that the system of passports nowin existence 

continued, which would prevent any influx of undesirable labour 
population. 

I think that, as the whole matter has been before the Conference 
so long, it would not be right for me to take up the time of the. 
Conference further. I venture to think that if this Resolution is 
accepted, it will solve many of the most acute difficulties which 
have arisen between the Dominions and India and, speaking for 
India, I can assure you that it. will cause the greatest satisfaction, 
and will help us to allay the agitation which, particularly at a time, 
like this, is a source of grave embarrassment. That is all I h.ave 

to say, Sir. . t t, 

Mf. Rowell : There are just one or two observations I should 
like, to make, Mr. Chairman. May 1 say how sincerely Sir Robert 
Borden regrets that he could not be here this morning for this ques- 
tion. He has personally taken a very keen interest in the question,, 
and I am sure he will appreciate the very kind references which, the 
representatives of India have made to his endeavour, to find a ,sol%’. 
tion of the difficulties which have existed formany years between In#a 
and the Dominions in connection with this very important probleiB. 

. The Resolution as submitted is accepted by Canada. We have 
had several conferences, and the terms of the Resolution represent , 
an understanding arrived at by India and the Dominions. We look 
upon it as a matter of importance that the principle implied in the. 
%st paragraph of the Resolution should be frankly recognised by all 
tfee communities within the British Common wealth. We recognise 
that there are (Jistinctions iri racial characteristics, and in other 
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iriatters, which make it necessary that, while we fully recognise the ' 
principle of reciprocity, each should “exercise full control over its own 
population. The other paragraphs of the Resolution give effect to - 
the^ propolis which have been discussed before the Committee set 
up-by the Conference for the purpose, and give effect in such a way" 
as lam sine we all hope will meet the general approval of the citizens 
K India, as well as of the other portions of 

the Empire. We are glad to be able to remove the grounds Of 
objection which India has felt, particularly with reference to the 
liberty of the Indian residents in Canada to bring their wives and 
minor children to Canada ; but it was felt that this matter could not 
be dealt with except as part of the whole problem, and it is in con- 
nection with the solution of the whole problem that this forms an 
important part. 

^ I think the number of Sikhs in Canada is not quite so large as 
Sir Satyendra has mentioned. While there was this number at one 
time, I think a number have returned to India, and the number is 
tiot now large. I am sure we all appreciate the splendid qualities 
which the Sikhs have shown in the War, and the magnificent contribu- 
tion which that portion of India particularly has given to the fighting 
forces of the Empire, and I am sure it would have been a matter of 
gratification to us all if Sir Robert Borden could have been here 
when this important matter was being dealt with by the Conference 
I am also confident that the effect of this resolution will be to draw 
together the Dominions and India into closer bonds of sympathy 
and to cement the bonds that bind our whole Empire together as a 
Unit for great national purposes— for those great, humane, and 
Imperial purposes for which our Empire exists. 

Chairman : Mr. Cook, do you desire to say anything on this ? 

Mr. Cook : No, I think not. Sir. 

Mr. Massey' : I am very glad that this solution of the difficulty 
has been arrived at. So far as New Zealand is concerned there is no 
serious difficulty. W^ have very, very few Indians in New Zealand, 
and so far as I know, the people of India have never shown any 
tendency to emigrate to New Zealand. I simply state the fact — 1 
am not able to explain the reason. The objections, I understand, 
have come mostly from Canada and South Africa, and I am very 
glad indeed, from what has been said, to learn that those objections 
have been removed. Of course, we shall have the administration of 
the law in so far as it does apply to New Zealand, but I do not anti- 
cipate any difficulty there, and 1 think what has been done to-day 
not only removes the present difficulties, such as they are, but will 
prevent serious difficulty occurring in the future. I value the Rcsolu- 
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tion on that account really more than on any other. Though New 
Zealand, as I have said, is not seriously interested in this matter, I 
have no doubt if Indians had come to New Zealand in considerable 
numbers, objections would have been raised, and it would have been 
the duty of the Government to take the matter in hand. That, how- 
ever, has not taken place. 

I should like to learn from Sir Satyendra Sinha whether this will 
affect Fiji in any way, Fiji is a neighbour of ours, and most of our 
sugar is produced there. It is not refined there, but is sent to Auck- 
land for refining purposes. I understand a very large number— I am 
not going into details, but I believe over 60,000 Indians ar 
employed in Fiji at the present time in the production of sugar, I 
simply ask the question because the point is likely to be raised as to 
whether it will affect them. 

Sip S P Sinha : In ho way. 

Mp. Massey : I am very glad to hear it. I hope as far as Fiji 
labour is concerned that even in Fiji some satisfactory solution of 
the difficulty will be arrived at in connection with that Dependency 
of the Empire, I know there is a little friction — not serious, but a 
little — but as far as I can understand the position — I do not profess 
to know the whole details— the difficulties are not insurmountable. 

SiP^ S. P- Sinha : The difficulties are of a different nature. I 
hope they have been practically solved. 

Mp. Massey : That is all I wish to say, Sir, 

Mp. Burton : The matters which were raised by Sir Satyendra 
Sinha and the Maharaja in connection with this question present, 
I suppose, some of the most difficult and delicate problems which 
we have had to deal with, and which it is our duty as statesmen to 
attempt to solve satisfactorily if the British Empire is to remain a 
healthy organisation. I am sure we all feel, as far as we are con^ 
cerned — I have told Sir Satyendra myself that my own attitude has 
been, and I am sure it is the attitude of my colleagues— sympathetic 
towards the Indian position generally. There are, of course, diffi- 
culties, and it would be idle to disguise the fact that many of these 
difficulties are of substantial importance, which have to be faced in 
dealing with this matter. But I do not despair of satisfactbiy 
solutions being arrived at. 

Sir Satyendra Sinha has been good enough to refer to the 
attitude adopted by Canada and ourselves in discussing this matter 
in Committee, and I think it is only right from our point of view to 
add that the possibility of our arriving at a satisfactory solution on 
this occasion has been due very largdy indeed to the reasonable 
and moderate attitude which the Indian representatives themselves 
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have adopted. But for that, of course, the difBeulties wouliJ'have 
been ever so much greater. As far as we are concerned, it is only 
feir to say — and it is the truth— that we have found that the Indians 
in our midst in South Africa, who form in some parts a very 
substantial portion of the population, are good, law-abiding, quiet 
citizens, and it is our duty to see, as he himself expressed it, that 
they are treated as human beings, with feelings like our own, and 
in a proper manner. 

As to the details, I need not go into all of them. Paragraph No. 
3 embodies, as a matter of fact, the present law of the Union of 
South Africa. That is our position there, so that our agreement as 
to that is no concession. I pointed out to Sir Satyendra when we 
were in Committee, that in some of these points which he brought up 
as affecting South Africa, I thought in all probability, if he were in a 
position to investigate some of them himself, he would find that per- 
haps the complaints had been somewhat exaggerated. I cannot help 
feeling that that is the case, but I will not go into these matters now. 
As far as we are concerned in South Africa, we are in agreement with 
this Resolution, and also with the proposal referring the Memo- 
randum to the consideration of our Government, and we will give it 
the most sympathetic consideration that we can, certainly, 

Sir Joseph Ward : Mr. Long, this is a development in con- 
nexion with the Empire that I regard as one of the very greatest 
importance. At the last Conference we made a move in the 
direction of meeting the wishes of India, and this Resolution, now 
embodying the results arrived at by the Committee which has been 
enquiring into this matter, carries the matter, I think rightly so, 
a good deal further. I think it is a move in the right direction. 
The underlying recognition of the right of the overseas cominunities 
to control their own populations within or coming to their own 
territories is one as to which no recommendation from this Con- 
ference, if it were made in the opposite to their wishes, could have 
the least effect within any portion of the British Empire, and in that 
respect it is laying down a foundation upon which I regard the whole 
of these proposals as being based. 

'■ The important factor in connection with it is this. All out 
countries, at all events. New Zealand, have in the past, from causes 
or reasons one beed not specially refer to, viewed with same con- 
certs the possibility of latge numbers of Indians coming to thfensk- 
attd becoming factots that would disturb, interfere with. Or chWngfe 
the course of employment. I am of the opinion that the first 
proposal submitted is one that would be agreed to by every irfeason- 
tble person in bur country and would meet with their approvaL 
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I take the opportunity of saying that sub-clause (c) of the secondf 
paragraph of this draft Resolution “Such right shall not extend to- 
a visit or temporary residence for labour purposes or to permanent 
settlement”-r-- completely meets the position that a good many 
peoples have had difficulties about, and I assume the Indian represen- 
tatives are just as familiar with them as we are. 

Upon the question of the introduction — although I have nothing 
to do with it as a representative here — of the wives of those men wh6 
have been admitted into Canada, that is, in my opinion, not only a 
wise thing to do, but on the highest grounds, possibly moral grounds 
— it seems to be a legitimate corollary to what the Canadian Dominion 
have done with regard to the 4,000 or 5,000 men who are there. 

And I want to say with regard to the Memorandum which has been 
placed before us by the Indian representative on those several matters, 
that as far as I am concerned I have read the Memorandum very 
carefully this morning, and I shall be glad, at the proper time, to give 
the matters referred to the fullest consideration in our country. 

Mp. Montagu : Mr. Long, may I just detain the Conference one 
minute to express, on behalf of the Government of India and my 
colleagues, oiir gratitude for the way in which this Resolution has 
been received at this meeting of the Conference. Sir Joseph Ward has 
rightly said that this Resolution has taken the question a good deal 
further. I emphasise that by way of caution, and I hopel shall not 
be charged with ingratitude when I say that it would not be fair to the 
Conference to regard that Resolution as a solution of all outstanding 
questions. Many of them can only be cured by time. Many of 
them, as Mr. Burton has said, require careful study. But I feel sure 
that the spirit in which the Resolution has been met, and the whole 
attitude which the representatives of the various Dominions have 
taken towards it, will prove to India that as matters progress, and as- 
time advances, there is every prospect that Indians throughout the 
Empire will be treated not only as human beings, but will have alli. 
the rights and privileges of British citizens. 

Mr. Cook Mr. Long, may I just say one word, lest my silence 
be misunderstood. As my friends know, I attended the Committee 
meeting yesterday, and concurred in these proposals, and the 
reason I do not occupy the time of the Conference is th^t 
there is nothing specifically relating to Australia in them. That 
to say, many of the things referred to in this Memorandum are 
concessions which have already been agreed to in Australia very 
many years ago, even with regard to the bringing of the wives and 
minor children. Whatever the technical-difficulties may be, I do not 
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think there is trouble occurring along those lines. At any rate, I 
am one of those who believe that when we admit a man to oUr 
shores we should admit his wife also and his family, and if we are 
not prepared to admit his wife and family, we have no right to 
admit him. It seems to me that is among the elementary things. 
I concur entirely with the proposal in that respect, but that being 
the only outstanding feature of the proposal which can in the 
remotest degree affect Australia, I will not take up time in discussing 
the matter, but agree cordially with what has been suggested and 
what has been done. I thnk we owe a great debt of gratitude to 
India for the attitude she has taken since this War began. 

Chairman : — Perhaps I may be allowed to say a word in 
putting the Resolution. It will only be a very brief one. Last 
year the Conference was specially marked by the addition to our 
councils of the representatives of India, and I think we all feel that 
that made the Conference more complete and more real than it 
ever claimed to be before. This year sees another steady step 
forward and I am bound to say that I think, having followed these 
proceedings very closely — I had the privilege to be present at the 
meeting which the Prime Minister of Canada was good enough to 
summon last year, when Sir Satyendra put the general case before 
us, and 1 think you will agree that that was a very useful meeting 
and started us in the direction which has been consistently followed 
since— 1 think this steady advance is due, as has been said, not 
only to the wise, moderate, and extremely able line taken by Sir 
Satyendra and his colleagues — last year it was Sir James Meston 
and the Maharaja of Bikanir who represented India with him, while 
this year it is the Maharaja of Patiala — but also to the very states- 
manlike view which has been* taken of their responsibilities by those 
who speak on behalf of the great Self-governing Dominio*ns of the 
Empire. And certainly I rejoice more than l ean say to see this 
evidence of the steady progress of the Empire along those lines 
which have been always followed in the past, and which, I believe, 
have made the Empire what it is — the recognition of fundamental 
principles, and a steady refusal to deny to any citizen of the Empire 
the privileges of Empire simply because of the accident of birth or 
locality. I regard this as a very important decision. On behalf of 
me Conference, I may perhaps be allowed to offer my congratula- 
tions to those who represent India and the Dominions upon this 
very considerable step in the development of our Empire, May 
I put the Resolution ? 

(The Resolution was carried unanimously.) 


Savoy Hotel. 

Dinner to Lord Sinha— Mar. 12, 1919. 

The MAHARAJAH OF BIKANIR presided on March 12, 
1919 at a complimentary dinner to Lord Sinha, Under-Secretary of 
state for India, at the Savoy Hotel. 

Mr. Montagu, Secretary of State for India, returned from Pairs 
in order to attend j and among those present were : — 

H. H. The Aga Khan, Lord Carmichael, Messrs Fisher, Barnes, 
Lords Hardinge, Donoughmore, Elphinstone, Cromer, Islington, 
Leigh, Willingdon, Brassey, H. Cavendish Bentinck, the Maha- 
^rajah of Mayurbhanj, Lords Sligo, Lamington, Gainford, Mr. Herbert 
Samuel Sir George Foster, Sir Arthur Lawley, Major Sir Philip Grey- 
Egerton, Sir Thomas Berridge, Sir W. R. Lawrence, Colonel Sir 
T. Dunlop Smith, Sir Abbas Ali Baig, Colonel Thakar Sadul Singh, 
Mr. B. N. Basu, Mr. T. Lall, Sir Charles Bailey and others. 

Bikanir's Speech 

The Maharaja of Bikanir proposing the health of Lord Sinha said : 
he had the greatest pleasure in associating himself whole-heartedly 
with Lord Sinha’s other friends, whose name was legion, in offering 
the warmest congratulations upon the honour which the King- 
Emperor had been graciously pleased to bestow upon him. Another 
object of this function was to enable Indians to express their grateful 
appreciation of the true statesmanship and rare stroke of imagination 
which had prompted the Secretary of State to suggest and the 
Premier to accept Lord Sinha’s appointment, which India welcomed 
as clearly emphasising the determination of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to carry out without unnecessary delay a substantial 
measure of constitutional reform. The Maharaja of Bikanir 
paid a tribute to Lord Sinha s modesty and profound pattio- 
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tism combined with the utmost loyalty .to the British Crown and 
his grateful appreciation of all that India’s connection with British 
meant for India, also his high sense of public duty, his political in- 
sight and strength of character. He had n^ever attempted to court 
cheap popularity by playing to the gallery. He had alwap unhesitat- 
ingly spoken and acted according to the dictates of his conscience 
in support of what appeared to him best for India and the British 
Empire. Law, order, and good government had been as dear to 
Lord Sinhaas the continued political advancement of his countrymen. 
These characteristics had distinguished Lord Sinha throughout hi^ 
career His sterling worth had won for him both east and west or 
Suez the respect of Englishmen and Indians alike. His country was 
justly proud of this great Indian who had led the way m so many 
spheres with such conspicuous merit and success. 

If there was one Indian whose appointment as Under-Secret^ 
was certain to evoke widespread approbation it was Lord Sinha. The 
cordial reception with which the innate sense of justice and airplay 
characterising the British people had been extended to Lord Sinha s 
appointment virtually unanimously by the responsible press and 
informed public opinion in England, had been noted with lively grati' 
fication in India, but there had been a few insinuations and mis- 
representations by those who posing as experts on India had been 
assiduously carrying on an anti-Reform and anti-Indian campaign. 


He continued : — 

It is an open secret— and I hear that that popular Governor, Lord 
Willingdon (cheers) told the story in a sympethetic speech at the 
dinner recently given in his honour— that for some years the highest 
authorities in India had been urging upon His Majesty's Govern- 
ment the pressing necessity for a declaration of British policy in rela- 
tion to Indian aspirations. I think I can add without impropriety 
that it subsequently fell to the lot of those of us who had the honour 
of representing India here two years ago further to press this Con- 
sideration. This view was accepted by that high-minded statesman, 
Mr Austen Chamberlain. His successor, within a few weeks of receiv- 
ing the seals of o JSce, made the most welcome and historic announce- 
mlnt of the 20th August, 1917 (cheers), with the full authority of His- 
Majesty’s Government and the concurrence of the Government of 
India. Two months later, in the Upper House, Lord Curzon showed 
Ac necessity for this action in the following eloquent terms : 

"You cannot unchain the forces which are now loosened and at 
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work in every part of the world without having a repercussion which, 
extends over every hemisphere and every ocean ; and believe me, the 
events happening in Russia, in Ireland, in almost every country in- 
Europe, the speeches being made about little nations and the spirit 
of nationality have their echo in India itself. If the noble Viscount 
(Lord Midleton) had been at the India Office in the past summer he 
would have been the first to bring to us those serious representations^ 
.continually coming from the Government of India and its head to have, 
^lled upon us to take action and make some pronouncement. That 
is exactly what happened, and this statement of policy, not at all 
challenging, couched, I think, in most moderate and certainly in well 
thought-out terms, was the subject of repeated discussion at the 
Cabinet.” 

The Declaration and the official visit to India of Mr. Montagu 
at the express invitation of the Viceroy, were productive of immense 
good (cheers) — a view which is widely shared by both the Princes 
and people of India. 

The Anti-Indian Agitation* 

We knew some of our old Anglo Indian friends too well to expect 
them to be in real sympathy with such a declaration. And no reason- 
able person will for a moment cavil at honest differences of opinion. 
But what do we find ? On the 30th of October, 1917 — several days 
before Mr. Montagu had reached India on the mission with which His 
Majesty's Government had specially entrusted him — the Indo-British 
Association held its inaugural meeting in London. The minutes of 
its proceedings were published under the surprising title of ‘*The 
Interests of India.” (Laughter.) Perhaps it was chosen because 
i one of the professed objects of the Association is, we are told, 

; ■‘‘to promote and foster the unity and advancement of the Indian 

if peoples.” (Laughter.) The methods, arguments, and manifold 
f activities of the Association have, however, singularly disguised this 
|. avowed aim, and all that we can say is — Save us from such 
^ friends. (Cheers.) 

I The Association does not expressly oppose the Declaration. But 
P its real hostility to the policy of His majesty’s Government is revealed 
I in almost every phase of its activity. From the first it has been 
developing a ceaseless pamphleteering and press propaganda. The 
booklets and leaflets it issues so freely are intended to alarm the 

k ordinary man as to the condition of India, to belittle in every possible 
way . the educated classes of that country (and indeed everyone who 
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has the temerity to disagree with its views), and to appeal to the 
personal and class interests at one time of the working man, at 
another — and more frequently — of business firms participating in 
Indian trade. Such firms were asked by circular, intended to be 
private, but which found a publicity unwelcome to the authors, 
for subscriptions to the Association of any sums from ;^t,ooo 
downwards. The suggestion was made in this begging letter that 
such subscriptions could be regarded as ‘‘insurance premiums for 
British interests in India.” We believe in an industrial as well as a 
political future for our country, but we have yet to learn that the 
Indian Empire exists for exploitation by any particular commercial 
interests. As my right honourable friend, Mr. Chamberlain, publicly 
said when Secretary of State, India refuses to be regarded *any longer 
in the economic sphere as a mere hewer of wood and drawer of water. 
But industrial development means increased purchasing power, and 
British trade stands to gain and not to lose thereby. 

Unjustifiable Attacks* 

My Lords and Gentlemen, if I have not been greatly misinformed^ 
I think that the word ‘‘reaction”: has not been entirely unknown in 
connection with your domestic policy (Laughter) And one section 
of your extremists in this cour.try — for India has no monoi)oly of 
of this class of people (laughter) — are sounding shrill notes of alarm 
about India. \^rithout going back to earlier occasions, we recollect 
that similar cries were raised some twelve years ago, when the 
Morle3^"M,mto Reforms were under consideration ; but with this 
■difference, that as there is now an Indo-British Association, the 
anti-reform agitation is more noisy and persistent. Lncasily con- 
scious that they are fighting a bad case, the Association — and in 
.my remarks to-night I include generally the writer and speakers 
who have been co-operating in the campaign — freely resort to 
wholesale vituperation and personal abuse. Iiulians-'-including the 
dangerous and scheming Bengali Peer on my right (laughter) — have 
been indiscriminately branded as agitators, and India represented 
as seething with sedition and crime. 

The policies of four consecutive Secretaries of State — Lord 
Morley, Lord Crewe, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and Mr. Montagu 
-—and of three consecutive Viceroys — Lords Minto, Llardinge and 
Chelmsford (cheer) — have been criticised in the most unjust terms. 
In fact, the “iionconterits” would have you believe that they are 
right .and that the Prime Miunister, His Majesty’s Government, the 
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Secretary of State, the Viceroy, and the Government of India are 
all wrong. (Laughter.) We are even asked to believe that Mr. Mon- 
tagu and Lord Chelmsford are out to weaken British authority in 
India, and that they are courting a grave political disaster. The 
burden of their jeremiad comes to this : Carry the reforms through, 
aim at responsible government in India, and you strike a blow at the 
rule of the King-Emperor in India. But they have deliberately sup- 
pressed the fact that the Indian leaders fully recognize and have 
repe'^tedly stated that their ideal of self-government can only be 
realized by India remaining an integral part of the British Empire. 
This recognition is prompted not only by that deep and universal 
loyalty of the Indian people to their beloved Sovereign which their 
religion and traditions enjoin, but also by what has been termed 
^‘reasoned attachment.’' 

The Rowlatt Report. 

The mendacity and unfairness of such a campaign is nowhere 
more conspicuous — and that is saying a great deal — than in a 
pamphlet of the A.ssociation, under the title of “Danger in Ind'a : 
Sedition and Murder,” an annotated epliome of the findings of the 
Rowlatt Committee. You can imagine how eagerly anti-reform capi- 
tal is made therein of these findings. Lamentable and serious aa 
are the outrages dealt with in the Report, they relate to the nefari- 
ous activities of an infinitely small number out of a loyal Indian 
population of ^^15 millions, constituting one fifth of the inhabitants- 
of the globe. (Cheers.) 

It cannot too often be emphasized that India, especially in the. 
last decade or so, has been progressing at such a rapid rate that 
the people who left the country even five years ago are not entitled 
to speak as experts. And it is all very well to refer to isolated inci- , 
dents and opinions of individuals — usually anonymous — claiming 
to represent' this or the other class in India. What India asks is that 
her affairs should be judged as a whole and by the public declara- 
tions of her responsible leaders. 

The Ruling Princes- 

Finally, I must deal with an issue on which I claim a first- 
hand knowledge, at least not inferior to that of the Indo-British 
Association or even of vehement leader-writers in organs echoing its 
views. (Cheers.) The impression has been very freely conveyed 
that the Princes of India are hostile not only to Lord Sinha’s ap- 
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■ pointnient but also to the reforms under contemplation. As one 
who has the honour to represent in England for the second time 
the Princes of India, I feel it my bounden duty to give to this gross 
misrepresentation the most authoritative and emphatic denial. 

May I preface what, I have to say with a word of explanation? 
As is well known the Indian Princes belong to no political parties 
’ whether here or in India, Their territories, representing an area 
' of about one-third of the vast Indian Empire, are outside the limits 
of British India proper, 'and British jurisdiction is inapplicable there- 
in. The interests of the Princes and their subjects — who constitute 
more than one-fifth of the entire Indian population— are thus already 
safeguarded in many ways by treaties ot friendship and alliance con- 
cluded, almost invariably at least a century ago, and sometimes 
longer, between the Rulers and the East India Company. When 
the administration of British India was transferred to the Crown 
‘ more than sixty years ago, these treaties were accepted as perma- 
nently binding both by Queen Victoria and the British Parliament 
; Such assurances have been graciously reiterated by each successive 
. British Sovereign in regard to the pledges and rights secured by 
the Princes through such treaties. 

It follows that in matters relating to administrative reform in 
British India, the Ruling Princes are in the direct sense disinterest- 
ed parties, actuated by no selfish considerations or personal motives, 
and that they have no axe To grind. I hope that their loyal and 
deep devotion to the King-Emperor and their attachment to the Em- 
pire need no words from me. (Cheers) Their only concern is to 
• see such measures adopted as will further popularize, strengthen, 
and preserve the ties that bind England and India together. They 
' have amply demonstrated time and again that in any matter en- 
dangering the Empire they can alwa}s be relied upon unhesita- 
tingly to fight for the British Throne, and to range themselves in a 
solid phalanx on the side of constituted autority. (Hear, hear.) 
Nothing is more true than vi^hat has been repeatedly stated by 
the high officers of the Crown and the Princes themselves that 
there is a very great and real identity of interests between the , 
British Government and the Princes. 

Is it conceivable, therefore, that the Princes would be in sym- 
^pathy with, much less advocate, measures of a revolutionary nature, 
;:pr prejudicial to tbe stability of the King-Emperoris rule In 
•'%idia. 
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Sjm^athy with the Political Advance* 

^ Nearly two years ago, speaking publicly in London for the 
Frinces, I stated that the Rulers of the Indian States, far from being 
alarmed at or resenting any political advance in British India, would 
rejoice at such progress. Nevertheless, persistent allegations to the 
contrary have continued to be made by Lord Sydenham and others- 
It has even been stated in a recent book, described in Mr. Garvin’s 
paper, by one speaking with authoritative knowledge of India, as ‘‘a 
harmful and spiteful contribution to the study of Indian reform/' that 
some of us (and the reference to myself is obvious) do not represent 
the views of our Brother Princes ; whilst in another page it is de- 
finitely asserted that the Maharajah of Pafialla and myself were 
merely re-echoing the ‘‘gentle words" of Lord Sinha ! (Laughter). 

I propose, therefore to show categorically and conclusively the 
enlightened and favourable views held by the Princes of India 
generally in this connection. •• 

He then quoted several speeches of Princes to show that the Princes 
favoured Reforms., the proceedings of, and the sentiments expressed 
at, the last Delhi Conference of Ruling Princes were next refered to 
and he quoted the Maharaja of Scindia. 

Turning: Point- 

My Lords and Gentlemen, we are now face to face with one of 
the most critical periods in the political regeneration of India 
under the aegis of the British Crown. . The decisions regarding 
Indian constitutional reform, ultimately reached in this country, 
must irrevocably affect, for good or ill, India's future political 
progress. (Cheers). Thus a very grave responsibility lies on His 
Majesty's Government, and the British Parliament and people. It 
rests with them, by seizing the golden opportunity now offered of 
handling the Indian problem in a sympathetic and liberal spirit, with 
imagination, breadth of view and boldness, to bring about the greatjeV 
happiness and the enhanced loyalty and contentment of the people 
of India. Thereby they will be doing a great service, not only to 
India, but also to the Empire as a whole, and will be acting in 
accord with the best traditions of Great' Britain, the nursing mother 
of representative institutions and free nations. She has taught us 
to appreciate fully the rights and liberties of citizenship, which now 
more than at any previous time, have become the natural aim and 
desire of every civilized peple all the world over. Not ,only 
^1 India be placed well on the road to the goal of responsible 
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g^overnment, as an integral part of the Empire, she will also be enabled 
to bear a still greater share in Imperial burdens and responsibilities- 
A great deal of what has come to be known as “legitimate unrests'" 
will further subside, and the anxiety and uncertainty in men's minds 
will be replaced by an ever-increasing confidence in the fulfilment of 
Britain’s glorious mission in India. Instead of being discredited 
and disheartened, the ranks of sobriety, moderation, and restraint 
will receive constant accessions of strength. A loyal, developing, 
and contented India will be an asset of immense value to the 
Empire. (Cheers). 

A Note of Warning- 

On the other hand, should reactionary tend (ncies prevail in wreck'- 
ing or whittling down the reforms or leading to inadequate or half- 
hearted measures, inconsistent with the spirit and letter of the 
Declaration, a situation of extreme gravity will be created. Speaking 
under a strong sense of duty to the King-Emperor and the vast 
Empire under his sway, I wish to sound this solemn note of 
warning. Should the counsels of the opponents of genuine reform' 
be follow^ed, feelings of bitter disappointment and grievous wrong 
will be dominant throughout the length and breadth of India. (Loud 
cheers). The full force of that dissatisfaction no man can gauge ^ 
but it must be obvious that in comparison with it the unrest and 
discontent of recent years would seem small. Should such a situation 
ensue, it is a matter for earnest consideration, whether the Indian 
people would be held solely responsible at the bar of history for 
Jesuits which would be as deplorable as they would be unfair both 
for Great Britain and for India. Let me assure you as an Indian, 
that India’s Princes and people ardently desire progress without 
disorder, reform without revolution. (Cheers). 

, We are persuaded to expect better things than that the British 
Government and Parliament should accept the guidance of reaction- 
aries whose activities and constant libels on the Indian peoples are 
responsible in no small degree for the unrest, constitute a barrier td 
better feelings and closer understanding between Indians and Eng-* 
lishmen, and have so baneful an influence upon impressionable 
youths. Let us not forget Edmund Burke's striking axiom that “a 
great empire and little minds go ill together." As Lord Carmichael, 
another popular Governor, pointed out in the House of Lords last! 
August, we cannot stand still ; we must either go back or go to- 
ward. To go back, he said, is a policy the people of the Empire 
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will not tolerate. Liberal’ty, sympathy, and bold statesmanship have 
invariably answered well and advanced the greatness of the Empire 
in the past — notably in the case of the South African Union — and. 
they will certainly not be misplaced in the India of to-day. (Cheers). 
Sorne two and a half years before the outbreak of war, His gracious-- 
Majesty said in his ever-memorable speech at Calcutta : 

“Six years ago I sent from England to India a message of sym- 
pathy : to-day, in India I give to India the watchword of hope. On 
every side I trace the signs and stirrings of new life.’' 

India has amply proved her right to share in the fairer and better- 
world which we have all been promised on every hand, at the 
victorious termination of the mighty struggle. If the British Govern- 
ment will but seize occasion by the hand to shape the promised 
reforms on bold and generous lines at the earliest possible opportun- 
ity, they will confirm the solidarity of the widely varied dominions of 
His Imperial Kin? Majesty George V by strengthening the most 
enduring ties between England and India — those of mutual trust and 
helpfulness. (Loud applause.) 

My Lords and Gentlemen, I give you the toast of Lord Sinha. 

Lord Sinha- 

The Right Hon. Lord Sinha, who was received with great en- 
thusiasm, said : — 

Your Highness, my Lords and Gentlemen — I can hardly express 
my sense of gratefulness to your Highness for the very kind, much 
too, kind, and cordial terms in which you have proposed the toast of 
my health, and to you, my Lords and Gentlemen, for ycur very 
generous response. I should be more than human, less than human 
if 1 may say so. if I failed to be touched to the innermost recesses of 
my heart by this warm expression of your goodwill towards me, and 
I say without exaggeration that it will leave an abiding impression on? 
my mind. Bnt I am sure you will not think me vain enough to take 
this generous appreciation on your part of the position te which I 
have been called by the King-Emperor as in any sense personal to^' 
myself. My appointment as Under-Secretary of State for India is a 
striking illustration of the principle which Great Britain has adopted 
in the government of our commonwealth as applied.to India. We^. 
the loyal Indian subjects of His Majesty, have been holding fast for 
now more than sixty years to the gracious proclamation of Queen 
Victoria, emphasizing the abolition of all distinctions of race and 
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•religion in the administration of India as the great Charter of our 
rights ; bat slowly, steadily, almost imperceptibly, the march of 
-events has taken ns far beyond the position which that great pro- 
clamation gave ns. India has been given a recognized and honoured 
place in the central councils of the Empire in war and peace, her 
Princes and her people have been treated as the equal custodians of 
our joint heritage, and Indian aspirations are measured today not in 
terms of our country, great as she is, but in terms of a greater father- 
land of which India forms an integral part, (Cheers.) Indian re- 
presentatives have participated on equal terms with the rest of the 
.Empire in the, anxious deliberations of war and peace ; and though 
I frankly confess ( not In any spirit of assumed humility, but in all 
■seriousness) that I am all too unworthy of the great honour done to 
me, England has shown to the world that in her Imperial family she 
recognizes the claims of all its members and disregards the prejudices 
‘which have prevailed for centuries. 

Equal Citizenship. 

I have no doubt that you are here tonight, not so much to do 
tionour to me as to put the seal of your approbation to this policy, 
i to let all whom it may concern know that England is not going to 
iretrace her steps because the danger with which she was threatened 
is over, but that she holds fast to that great principle of freedom 
and equality in vindication of which she staked her very existence. 
(Loud cheers). It is that aspect of my appointment which has given 
•such universal gratification to my countrymen. I have had the 
honour of receiving congratulatory telegrams which have come 
pouring in from all parts of India, and indeed from all parts of the 
world wherever there are Indians, from our great ruling Princes, 
from heads of ancient religious foundations, from our territorial 
aristocracy, from the leaders of Indian thought of all shades of 
opinion, and resolutions of approval and gratitude have been passed 
by different provincial councils, municipal corporations, district 
boards, public associations, and at public meetings in towns and 
villages. What can be the meaning and the significance of this uni- 
versal acclamation from India ? Itjs not because of me, for I only 
•occupy the position of an illustration of a great principle ; it i$ 
^because the great principle to which I have referred has been lb 
Strikingly upheld and vindicated, and more especially because such 
' ^ has largely dispelled, as I firmly believe, the doubts and 

tl3dLl|gmngs which were everywhere arising in India oviing to indis- 
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•criminate and ill-informed attacks against the educated classes of 
India, not merely by irresponsible critics in the Press, but even by 
some who have held high and responsible office in India. 

Loyalty of the Educated Classes* 

And, sir, I should like to take this opportunity to enter a solemn 
‘protest, not so much against scornful sneers or offensive epithets, for 
these ma) be left to be their own answer, but against the idea that 
appears still to prevail in certain quarters that the educated classes 
of India are unfriendly to British. If by British rule is meant 
autocracy and domination in the name and under the garb of 
^efficiency, we are opposed to it. (Loud applause.) We should not 
be worthy of our long connection with Great Britain and of our 
education if we were not. It is this critical attitude of mind which 
has in the past brought down upon our .devoted heads invectives of 
reactionary politicians .and officials. 

I do not deny that there have been occasional aberrations on the 
part of a very small number, but I venture to think that, when not 
•due to enemy intrigues, these have been almost solely due to the 
doubts and misgivings I have already referred to — often unreasonable, 
-often unfounded, but still there* I can only express a hope that in 
ithe future no act or speech of responsible journalists and statesmen 
will foment or add to these suspicions, cheers ) 

Sir, I venture to assert that the educated classes, without excep- 
tion, ardently desire to remain within the fold of the British Empire 
with the status of equal British citizens. They desire equality within 
the Empire and not severance therefrom, (cheers.) How otherwise 
is it possible to understand the thrill of pleasure which was felt by 
all India when Lord Morley referred to me as '‘one of the King’s 
■equal subjects’’ ? How otherwise can we explain the wave of enthu- 
siasm that has passed over India with regard to my recent 
preferment ? 

British Congratulations. 

Sir, I must also take this opportunity to say what a source 
■of peculiar pride and pleasure it is to me that hosts of my Anglo- 
Indian and British friends, officials as well as non-officials, have 
sent me their congratulations in terms no less appreciative, so 
iar as I am personally concerned, and what is more precious to 
■Irtie — recognizing equally with my own countrymen the political 
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value of the unprecedented step that has been so boldly taken by 
those who are responsible for the future destiny of this far-flung 
Empire. To all and each of these friends of mine, I have tried 
to reply either by cable or by latter, but I take this opportunity of 
thanking them again, singly and collectively. 

The Press, too, both in this country and in India have accorded 
almost without exception their sanction and aproval to my appoint- 
ment and elevation, and I should like to express grateful thanks, both 
for myself and my country, for their generous attitude. I hope I 
may be pardoned for referring to another personal aspect of the 
matter. I know ihat there are many countrymen of mine far more- 
deserving than myself of the honours which have been bestowed 
upon me (‘‘No, no”) I can honestly say, I wish that these honours 
had gone to one of them. But uppermost in my mind to-day, 
and indeed ever since, the thought that there was one man who^ 
would and could have done far the greatest service to India if 
my position to-day were his — Gopal Krishna Gokhale (loud 
applause) — whom India shall ever mourn as one of her most 
partriotic sons and whose untimetly death was one of the greatest 
of our misfortunes. Nor can I help giving expression lo a 
poignant sense of regret that the true friend of Indian aspirations, 
than whom no man worked more hard or more unselfishly for 
our advancement — Sir William Wedderburn (cheers) — should not 
have lived to see what I am sure he would have hailed as a token 
of the new spirit which to-day animates Great Britain in her relations, 
with India, A high British official and friend of mine has written 
to me that India has taken my appointment as “clearly showing 
that His Majesty Government mean business when they declare 
that it is their intention to raise India to the position of an equal 
partner in the Empire.’^ (Cheers). 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme. 

I have no doubt they mean business, and I am confident that a 
liberal and a generous scheme of reforms will be passed by the 
Parliament of this country — and that the pre-occupations of the 
coming peace and the necessity for full consideration of the Reports- 
^ *he different Committees will not cause any gfeat delay. 1 am 
that a reform scheme will be in operation within the next 
months, (cheers.) 

is at present, at any rate, one well considered scheme 
e public — the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme, I agfee 
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•^ith so much of what is said in a leading article of yesterday's 
Times that I make no apology for quoting one sentence from it : 

“The great need of the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme at this 
juncture is neither laudation nor abuse, of both by which it has had 
far too much, but constructive criticism of which there has been 
iar too little.” 

Large parts of that scheme were accepted by all shades 
of opinion ; namely, firstly closer connection between Indian 
States and British India ; secondly, necessity for , as complete 
<lecentralisation as possible between the Secretary of State, the 
Government of India and Provincial Governments ; thirdly, the 
necessity for complete freedom in ocal self-Government j fourthly 
much larger inclusion of Indians in the superior services, civil and 
military, fifthly, full industrial development ; sixthly broadening of the 
franchise of Legislative Councils ; and seventhly transfer of so much 
control as was consistent with the interests of law and order from ihe 
bureaucracy to representatives of the people. Controversy centred 
principally round the extent of such control and the method of 
transfer. Pie trusted that when there was so much agreement a 
satisfactory solution would be found. Lord Sinha concluded by 
appealing toilndians not to lose trust in England which had given 
-conspicuous proof that she deserved all their trust in the responsible 
duties with which she was entrusted (cheers.) 

Mr. Montagu. 

After this substantial feast, gastronomic ' and intellectual I am 
reluctant to detain you many minutes. But I do want to take 
this c)[)}>ortunity for a little plain speaking (A Voice : That’s what 
we want). The politician who regards it the prime function and 
duty of his life to promote the wel'are and, advancement of the In- 
dian Rmifire, labour^ under the disadvantage of the rareness of 
occadons on which he can S[>eakto audiences in England of the 
situathai in the Indian Empire. If, therefore, I abuse yo r hospi- ^ 
tality to-night, it is because I have got the chance of saying just* 
one or two things that are uppermost in my mind. 

It is' now a little more than eighteen months since I accepted 
the rcsjjonsible and high office I now hold, and my experience in 
that lime gathered in India, -in England and in Paris, has amplified 
and magnified the conviction with which I became Secretary of 
/State, that the reform of the- Government machine in India is vital 
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^incl urgent and ought not to be delayed (loud cheers;. The whole- 
spirit of our deliberations across the Channel today is that an Empire- 
can alone be justified by the freedom and liberty which it guarantees, 
and the motive of the world’s statesmanship at this moment is a 
hatred and detestation of ascendancy and dominion (loud cheers)* 
Therefore I say, my Lords and gentlemen, that those who would- 
stand in the way of Indian reform in this direction are not only in 
my opinion enemies of the British Empire, but are setting themselveS' 
athwart of world wide influence (cheers). 

I am part author of a scheme of Indian reforms published for 
criticism. Never has anything been asked for to which a more- 
generous response has been given (laughter). In pamphlets and 
and in books, in streams and in deluge, criticism has poured forth,., 
much of it helpful and constructive but also much of it prejudiced 
and ill-willed. His Highness the Maharajah and Lord Sinha have 
said something about the effect of such strictures upon youth. As I 
listened to their speeches I felt that they conveyed a lesson for those 
who write about India of the harm that can be done by ill-considered 
words, and the mischief that can be wrought by forgetting the 
sensitiveness of people who are striving for progress. For the British? 
politician abuse and criticism, however ill founded and imaginative, 
are the bread and butter upon which he lives (laughter.) Sometimes 
it is a matter of astonishment to those who do not live in England! 
that we hardly take the trouble to answer those who make abuse 
their stock in trade. People who .write and speak on India, however, 
often forget that their words are far more than for domestic consump- 
tion. 

The True Decentralisation- 

The one thing proposed by the Viceroy and myself which seems 
to meet with universal satisfaction is the great project of decentra- ' 
lisation (cheers). In a speech I once made and which I have not 
since been allowed to forget, and before I was appointed to my 
present office, I dragged into a discussion in the House of Com- 
mons on Mesopotamia, by the kindness and toleration of the speaker, 
a picture of an India for which we should strive, consisting of a 
group of self-governing provinces or dominions, masters in their 
own houses, joined together for the common purpose of ther 
country as a whole by the Government of India, and joined 
by a never-ending bond to the Empire which made them and 
gave them their liberty. (Cheers). Now nothing on the adminis- 
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trative side seems to me so obvious in the present administrationsi 
than the irritation which is felt by those who constitute the Govern- 
ment of India with the horrible institution called the India Office 
(laughter). It is only equalled by the irritation that is felt by those 
who constitute the Provincial Governments with the horrible institu- 
tion which is known as the Government of India (laughter). My 
Lords and gentlemen, this phenomenon, which is so shocking when* 
you meet it in a partnership arrangement, seems to me inevitable 
when one authority sits on the head of another. I well remember look- 
ing at an excellent picture in Punch, drawn I think by Du Maurier, of 
the inside of an episcopal palace, when a letter was opened from a- 
rector asking permission to do something or other in his parisn. The 
bishop was warming himself in front of the fire, his wife was knitting 
in the armchair, and their small son in sailor suit was laboriously 
writing a letter; “Dear Mr. So and So, Dady says you mustn’t.”^ 
(laughter). That is the irritating part. Some inscrutable decree is« 
passed many hundreds of miles away from Delhi or London, often 
unintelligible to those who receive it, preventing the man on the spot 
from doing what he wants. Harmony cannot be obtained, a quick, 
solution of present difficulties cannot be achieved unless the Govern- 
ment of India is allowed to run its own affairs, and the Governments- 
of the provinces are similarly given a free hand. (Applause). 

Yes, but where does that take us 1 There can be only one sub- 
stitute for authority from above. There can be only one substitute 
for the ultimate control of the British Parliament~and that is the 
control of the people of India (loud and long continued cheering.y 
If I stopped at decentralisation I should have the unanimous support 
of the Indo-British Association (laughter). The Governor would no- 
longer be hampered by tedious and irritating despatches from London - 
he would be ruler of his own country without the. necessity of bother- 
ing about the opinions of his Legislative Council. The purpose of 
the Viceroy and myself, however, is by no means to increase the 
bureaucratic character of governments in the Province. Decentrali- 
sation can only be effective and autonomy can. only be brought about 
by the substitution of responsible government for government by the- 
India Office. (Cheers.) 

Qovernmeiit by Vote* 

But where does this lead us ? It means that the substitute of 
government by despatch is government by vote. It has often been 
said that the reforms we propose have the unfortunate feature* 
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that India is unfit to govern itself. To-night I am surrounded by 
Indians who hold, or have held, high places. We are convinced 
of the fitness of many. What we want to see is how India learns to 
use the vote on which the whole machinery will depend, (cheers.) 
Can Indians grudge a few years in which to see how the franchise 
■works ? How many people vote in India to-day ? Only a few hand- 
.Ms. The work of Lord Southborough’s committee will enfranchise 
•millions of Indians. Will they vote ? Will they know what a vote 
means and what can be achieved by it? Will the constituencies 
which the Committee will devise be representative of the Indian 
Empire ? If the British Parliament is the custodian of the growth of 
■self-government in India we must have a few years in which to study 
the stages of that growth ; and Indians have no right to tell us that 
In providing for this we are acting too cautiously or witli too much 
hesitation. 

Communal Electorates- 

The first thing to do is to devise a representative electorate. 
That brings me to the subject of communal representation. I repeat 
that to my mind this is an unfortunate expedient fratigiit with 
many risks. (Hear, hear) However, eveiylhing else, theoretical 
and practical, must be sacrificeil to obiainin,q rejireseutative legis- 
Itative councils. If communal electorates are liic only nujuns to 
this end, — provided that they are designed io give the representa- 
tion demanded by the necessity of the case— well tljcn, there must 
be communal representation. (Hear, hear). But if such ehanorates 
are advocated simply, as I fear they are soinelimeH advocated, be- 
cause there are still in the world believers in the ' old llieory ihal if 
you split a country up you can govern it more easily, then com- 
munal representation is to be rejected. (Cheers). 

I h isten to add that I make an exception for the Mahomedans, 
to whom we are bound l>y [)ledges as sidemu as any (dovennmoit 
aver gave to any people, 'f’o those pledges 1 am convinceti that we 
ahall remain faithful ( cheers ) until die day comes wlien die 
maliorncdans themselves tell us that tiierc is no necessity fur sepa- 
rate electorates. 

May I say one more thing, prompted by the remarks ot llis 
tiighness, the Aga Khan ?' 1 for one do nut lielievc that there 
Is any essential antagonism between the intere.sts of one seciton of 
the Indian people and any other. (Loud cheers). If in the Peace 
Conference it is unfortunate that India is presented by three men 
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Sfa °thaT^hL’® ^ Mahomedan, I can assure' the Mahomedans of 
voiced ind peculiar interests and aspirations are as zealously 

7£^s,arp;„'pr(L.thS,r 

The Services and reform. 

I waneto say one word about the ..Indian Civil Service. There 
dic^d °d^^ 'n “iiids of all thinking men that any unpreju- 

wifr aSee^W and condhions 

sivire ^-11 ^ f services rendered to the country by the Indian Civil 
.. r ice Will stand for ever conspicuous as the greatest work ever 
accomplished m the history of the world by the men of one country 
for the people of another. But it is sometimes said that the reforms 

SerSef ]^os\tion of the Indian 

snel -int Vh’ ^ position. This is a time for plain 

announcement of 20th August. 1917 promised the 
transfei of responsibility. From whom, to whom .? To the people 
of India from the Civil Service of India. (Cheers). If we said to the 
rn to-day that their political, position will be the same 

R P^®t> the announcement 

-01 H. M s. Government becomes meaningless. (Hear, hear;.' For 
p.®. P^®t ten years I _ have been in close association with the Home 
Uvir bervice. Is their position unendurable ? Is there any doubt 
.aDout the great imperial services they render because they are sub- 
ordinate to the policy laid down by Parliament ? There is, believe 
me, tor the Indian Civil Service an indispensable and honourable 
part m the future of India. The pronouncement of eighteen 
months ago meant nothing unless it meant that the political destinies 
ot India are to be gradually reposed , in the people of India, and 
gradually^ taken from those who have gloriously built up India as 
we know It to-day (loud cheers.) Although any talk of reform in his 
country brings ^ out of retirement those who walk dangerously, as it 
seems to me, with their heads over their shoulders, gazing admiring- 
ly on the past, I do not believe that there is any Civil Servant in 
India who thinks (though it is sometimes claimed on their, behalf), 
that the appointed destiny of the country can be delayed or altered 
in the interests of the Service (loud cheers.) 

Work of the Transitional Stages. 

^ I turn from the position of the Civil Service to that of Indian 
workers. It is^for Parliament to decide what the Act will be. What 
I do know is that the reforms that are wanted for India to-day are 
not concessions flung to the hungry politician, but the opening off 

7— Vid. 
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the dearly marked road which will lead the people surely to thei? 
appointed destiny (loud cheers.) Nothing matters to me — the irrita- 
tion, the peculiar anomalies, the novelties, the friction which are 
prophesied“"SO much as to be sure of seeing before us the road we 
are going to take (cheers.) .Supposing, as I claim for the Reform 
Scheme which the Viceroy and I have published for criticism, that 
the future stages of progress depend not , upon agitation but on the 
principles that constitute the essential ingredients of future stages, 
what have Indians to do .? I tell you that there is only one way of 
ensuring rapid progress along that road, and that way does not lie in 
making political speeches abusing a race or class, or abusing your 
partners in the great experiment. Is there nothing definite that 
Indians can do during the transitional stages ? No tongue can 
exaggerate the benefits of British rule in India. But education is still 
confined to a very small minority. Industrial development is in its= 
infancy. Does anybody in this audience realise that last year in the 
great influenza epidemic no less than six million people died in 
India ? In the State ruled by our Chairman, I believe that one out 
of seven died. The horrors of war are nothing to the influenza 
epidemic which has visited the whole earth. But has not the excep- 
tional mortality in India something to do with proverty and the 
consequent lack of resisting power (cheer) 1 I say, supposing the 
questions of public health, education and industrial development 
were in the power of Indians to work for themselves, would these be 
dishonourable tasks ? Would' they not be the tasks for laying the 
foundation of a great Empire in the future ? 

When I was very young I was a great admirer of the game of 
cricket. One thing that impressed upon my youthful observation was 
alw.iys this, that each member of the team was left to discharge the 
' function for which he was responsible. If the whole team ran after 
a particular ball it fell through their fingers. Nothingwaswor.se 
for the side at the wickets than to spend its time in the pavilion 
criticising the batsmen. Let us see that in the new India the func- 
tions of each man and of each partner in the combination are de- 
fined, and let them each fulfil their appointed tasks without trying 
to interfere with the functions of others. 

British and Indian co-operation. 

The basis of this dinner is the honours we desire to do to our 
guest. Lord Sinha. He and I are called upon to work together as ' 
colleagues in the India Oflice. It was a proud moment of my life 
when I learned that the recommendation of I.ord Sinha as my 
comrade had been accepted by His Majesty, though at the time 
1 felt a sorrow which you will all understand at the loss of Lord 
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Islington (cheers) to whom I owe very much for his friendship 
and assistance, and to whom India owes very much (cheers). Lord 
Sinha's associations with me has only been a short one ; but we 
purpose of benefiting the Indian Empire. It seems to me that 
if you forget personalities and just think of an Englishman and 
an Indian thus working together in the control of Indian administra- 
. tion, you will have an excellent example of the co-operation and 
nni^on between the two races which has been, and believe nae^ will 
continue to be, a creative force of all the best work to be done for 
India. I do not believe that, as has been said, the experiment upon 
which Government has embarked is a leap in the dark. I believe 
that the growth of Parliamentary and self-governing institution is 
ah inevitable consequence and a result of British rule. Whether I 
consider the aspirations of India, or the interests of the British 
Empire, or the work which has been done by my fellow countrymen 
in India, I feel confident that the result of their labour in association 
with Indians, the only vision that they ought to desire to see achieved 
is a peaceful and prosperous India in which Indians will walk the 
highways of their own country conscious that they are to be the 
controllers of its destinies (Loud and long continued cheers). 

Lord Cannichel briefly proposed the health of the Chairman in 
a humourous speech^ and His Highness expressed his acknowledg- 
ments. 



India in the Peace Conference. 

Parts--“11 April, *1^* 

At the Plenary Session of the Peace Conference held on the i f 
April 1 919, under the presidency of M. Clemencean (rrenc^ Premier; 
Mr Barnes on behalf of the International Labour convention p _ 
Semr for International Labour Organisation 'usert.on m the 
Peace Ireatv Delegates for the different countries weie pi esent 

^4 Lori Stoba® a.d .be Maba.aj. »< ^”15.“ 4“' 
representatives and also representatives of ° re-war 

Mr. Barnes outlined the unhappy natuie of the 
Labour conditions, and emphasised that the ^\hat the 

mined never to return to those conditions. He , 

highest wage-earning countries were "O* ‘^l^est successfu in^the 

■world-competition. For the first time m co-tg emuloyers 

seekino- the co-operation of all concerned, namely the State, 
and workers with a view to raising the standard of life everywhere in 
?he wor d ke best means of doing this was not penalties -g-'nj 
weak and poor workers but publicity and agreement ^ ^e ‘u^da^ 
mental idea of the proposed organisation is to brino t ^ tl 
public conference all the three concerned, so that tte fullest i 

mation may be collected and distributed publicly foi ^ hottermcn 
S past and eidsting conditions .The orgimisat.ori would 
harmony with the League of Nations. 1 he permanent 

would be held at the seat of the League of informa- 

office would be situated at this seat to collect and ^ 

Sons. The conference would consist of 4 members frotn ftoh State, 
2 being the state representatives,! for the workers J for the 
emolovers As regards the Federal States certain reservations would 
be embodied to allow their representation, and 
special modifications in the case of countries I™! eifectl 
The first conference is to be held at Offish ington m 7/ 
iy emphasising the importance of the If 'f mot 

would strengthen the League of Nations by cnablin„ 

'p4ub4 wricomri .bo PrifO-l »„b Sbid to 

thM^as ?Libom Char.et which he iicoeii.c<l oi. b cball oi the Am. 

fican workers. 
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.Sir S‘ P- Sinha in the course of his speech the 

Industrial standpoint India was in an extremely backward condi- 
tion, but they hoped in the next few years a great impetus would 
be given to indigenous industries. If these industries were to be 
developed on sound foundations they must look to the welfare of 
the workers. Already something had been done in India. The 
Factory Act of some years ago had already produced some good 
effect, but as regards India's climatic, social and other conditions, 
their own Factory commission recommended that progress mast be 
slow. As representatives of India, they had watched the develop- 
ments of this convention (the Labour Convention) with some mis- 
giving, fearing that allowance would not be made for ^ peculiar, 
conditions of other countries. Happily now those misgivings have 
been banished by Mr. Barnes’ amendment which has reference to 
countries having special labour conditions. Happily those labour, 
conditions of his country were vastly different from those Of the 
Western countries, and he gladly and wholeheartedly accepted the 
Labour Convention with that amendment. 

The Maharaja of Bikanir also spoke. He warmly sym- 
pathised with the efforts of the Convention to ameliorate the condi- 
tions of Labour. He was glad that special provisions,^ which were 
very necessary, have been inserted with a view to meeting the con- 
dition of countries like India. He 'wmuld however like to make one 
point clear, As the territories of the Ruling Princes lay outside 
British India, and as legislation enacted for British India by the 
British Government could not apply to Indian States, and as the only 
competent authority to legislate for an Indian state was the Govern- 
ment of the state concerned, it should be clearly understood that 
the authority within whose competence the matter lies for enactment 
of legislation would be the constitutive authority of the variouslndian 
or other states concerned. 


The Resolution- 

Mr. Barnes introduced the resolution wLich was unanimously 
accepted, that the Peace Conference approved the proposed Scheme 
and the Governments concerned were requested to proceed forthwith 
with the nomination of their representatives on the^ Organising Com- 
mittee for the October Conference, the Committee to begin work 
immediately. 


India in America. 

[ 2 he following account of the work done in America for and by 
Indians during the early part--cf tgi 8 is taken from Mrs. Besanfs 
Paper New India^] 

An 'Indian Home Rule League of America*' has been started in 
‘.New York U. S. A., with the following constitution. 

"Whereas,. The Indian Home Rule movement is being pushed 
on vigorously in India and England with the help and co-operation 
•of eminent Englishmen and Englishwomen, and 

"Whereas, a large number of the Hindus in this country deeply 
.sympathise with the movement and are anxious to further it as much 
as lies in their power, and » 

"Whereas, the war utterances of President Wilson in favour Of 
the rights of nationalities to determine their own forms of government 
have made it clear that the people of this country sympathise with 
the efforts of subject and small nationalities to achieve autonomy ; 
therefore it is desirable that an Indian Home Rule League be formed 
and established in this country to include all such Hindus and Ameri- 
cans as sympathise with the cause and are prepared to give their 
moral and national support to it." 

The aims and objects to this League shall be ; 

1. (a) To support the Home Rule movement in India and co- 
operate with the Home Rule League, the All-India Moslem League 
and the Indian National Congress — organisations of India and 
England- 

(b) To further all kinds of friendly intercourse — social, education- 
al, cultural and commercial — between India and America. 

2. The membership of this League is open to all who sympathise 
with its object. 

3. The membership will be of three kinds. 

(a) Active members who will pay dollars lo (Rs. 30) a year. 

(b) Assodiate members who will pay dollars 3 (Rs. 9) a year. 

(c) Members who will pay dollar i (Rs. 3) a year, 

4. The affairs of the League shall be managed by a council 
-consisting of seven, five of whom will be elected annually by the asso- 
ciate-members. 

5. The League shall maintain an office in the City of New 
York where regular -accounts shall be kept of all receipts and 
bursements of money in connection with the League. 

The President of the League is Lala Lajpat RaL 
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We bear from the United States that ‘^American interest in India 
is increasing rapidly, and many factors are combining to effectuate 
this/' One of these is the League for World Liberation, founded 
last October by’ native-born Americans, who were in sympathy not 
only with the Allies' plan of liberating all subject peoples, but also 
with what they call Mrs. Annie Besant's ^‘greater plan of a free world, 
that would include religious and economic equality as well as 
political.” In fact, Mrs. Besant was offered the post of International 
■ President, but has not, at present, accepted it, while feeling grateful 
for the honour, since her work is already too heavy, and the difficul- 
ties of communication between India and the rest of the world are 
so great. The broad ideals of the League, as regards World Libera- 
tion, are stated in a small book by Mr. Shibley, who has long been 
identified with constructive work in Washington, and it has been sent ■ 
to the leading politicians in America. We hear that a statement 
about India has been included in the book, but the little volume has 
not yet reached us. 

Our correspondent says : 

The League’s immediate object is to help in the democratising 
of India along the harmonious lines suggested by Mr. Montagu, and 
more particularly by means of the Congress League Reform Scheme. 
India is the largest Nation still held subject, the one most needing 
relief. The representatives of the people have ^amicably agreed upon 
their demands, and the granting of their aspirations would not dis- 
locate India's war contribution, but on the contrary enhance it. 
Hence the League for World Liberation feels that the granting of 
India's self determination would not only redound to the advantage 
of the Allies, but it would also be the first great step towards the 
realisation of a world made safe for. democracy, according- to Presi- 
dent WiL on’s ideals. Therefore our League is working, by loyal 
and peaceful methods, to awaken American sympathy and support 
for India's liberation and elevation to the status of a Self Governing 
British Dominion. 

Branches of the League have been established in the principal 
cities of America, through which our activities are being carried on. 
The most important eastern centre is at Washington, D. C., where 
Dr. Robins and Mr. Shibley are especially helpful and devoted. 

President Wilson's reception of the data on India previously sent 
to him was very sympathetic, and, as our correspondent says, ‘‘his 
heart goes out to all oppressed peoples”. Petitions bearing thousands 
of signatures in favour of President Wilson’s ideals being applied 
to India are pouring into Washington, and are placed in his hands 
l^y our Washington representatives. 
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Another very valuable piece of work which is being done is the 
.establishment of a Research Bureau. On this our correspondeSif 

We have classified all data concerning India, including the 
valuable pamphlets which we brought with us, and your books 
on the subject. These are all cross indexed for quick reference. 
We have given widespread notification that We have this data 
for all who desire it. We are thus enabled to supply in- 
formation whenever it is needed, which is often, and upon short 
notice We now have the most complete and up-to-date library in 
America upon Indian matters. What we greatly_ need is that we 
rcccivG 2it IccLSt two Gop'iGS of <ill psLiTiplilcts printed in Indis. on 
important topics, and especially Mrs. Besant’s speeches. 

Newspapers are constantly stopped though regularly subscribed 
for. Still our good friends manage to preseht* India’s case 

This is ' an important part of our work, as reliable, recent, and 
unprejudiced information is difficult to obtain. A short time ago 
Mr Blum of Kansas City met Sir Frederick Smith, Fngland s 
Attorney General travelling in America, who asked for a 
statement of India’s case, Mr. , Blum wrote for this and asked us 
if we could prepare it quickly. We said Yes, and in a few days ha.d 
the Ms, ready and it was forwarded to Sir F rederick. 1 his is only 
one illustration of the work which we are doing. It is unobtrusive, 

but highly important. . .1 • 

Diplomatic Work : This is also effective. 0ur seeing the im- 
portant leaders in Washington, important Senators, editors, 
Statesmen, as well as Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Gompers. head 0 the 
American Labour Movement, has had definite results. We have 
kept in touch with these people, where advisable, and shall keep 
' them informed of new developments regarding India. The concensus 
•of American opinion is emphatically that India must participate in 
the world’s advance towards democracy. Among Government 
circles of course, the • usual diplomatic courtesy between Nations 
forbids any public announcement of suggested. _ interference or bring- 
ing pressure to bear upon England. Certainly, however, recent 
.developments ill the Far East will emphasise the need of gi anting 
India any concessions necessary to keep her as an Allied friend and 
a sfenerons contributor to the war. 

Press Work: We have continued our publicity campaign 
through the newspapers, and have' sent statements of India s case 
"'to Canadian dailies as well The tremendous publicity which our 
iission gained last October, brought India to the attention of the 
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American papers as never before, and the 

columns are now open to Indian items. Literally 

articles appear each month in American papers, w er X 

appeared before. This is permeating the mind of the people with 

Man thought, and the result is magnificent, 

we suffer from lack of funds to engage clerks and shorthand writers 

but we are doing the bek we can. , , , r 

A Bureau has also been started for the defence of M . 

. agahlst the slanders circulated against her by Lord Sydenham and 

Ihe Indo*British Association. , , _ , t • onH tbp Indian 

' Our friends are cooperating with Lala Lajap 

“”?Lf p»WferI°“mdl"’’.n“Shly »as.zi« -yo.ng Mi./; 
.hSill do . good work if 

the League and are helping it in every ‘ oaring 

are peaceful and constitutional; fact they 

to counteract the bad ®‘°\“^|®ancisco in connection with 

have recently been on trial m ban rran \rio-elos 

German intrigue. Mrs. Hotchner is President of the Los Angelos 

Chapter of the Indian H. R. League. 

[ TV. R. Lajpat Rai’s “Young India” is prohibited m India 
this pp. 18-25, Indza in Parliament J. 



